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THE GHOST-DANCE OF THE FRENCH. 


THE eloquent Vicomte E. 
M. de Vogiié, of the French 
Academy, has begun a series 
of “Scenes of Parliamentary 
Life” with a story which he 
calls ‘The Dead who Speak.’ 
The novel with a purpose has 
become very popular in these 
days on the other side of the 
Channel. M. Zola and after 
him M. Anatole France have 
taken to fighting with the 
weapon of Mrs Beecher Stowe, 
but on the scheme of Balzac. 
M. de Vogiié, it seems, cannot 
sleep because of the laurels 
of his contemporaries; so, 
leaving his Russian studies 
and those eloquent discussions 
of things in general which 
have many admirers in France, 
and some in England, he has 
burst upon the town, which 
to be sure has taken the 
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irruption very calmly, with a 
series. Judging by the speci- 
men to hand, the placidity 
of his countrymen under the 
Vicomte’s instruction will not 
only not be disturbed in future, 
but may even sink below in- 
difference. As Mrs Beecher 
Stowe’s— who with all her 
faults produced the master- 
piece of the kind—might have 
taught him, the story is at 
least as important as the pur- 
pose. Now M. de Vogiié’s 
story is naught; and, what 
is worse, it is naught at 
second-hand. His dummies 
are familiar to the reader as 
his glove. Daria Véraguine, 
the lovely Russian, and her 
rivals, Rose Esther, the Jewish 
actress, and Marie de Sénau- 
vert, the inevitable igénue, 
are dolls. The love of Elzéar 
L 
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Bayonne —a Jewish deputy 
whose family had made money 
by selling manure—for the 
superb Daria leaves us_ pro- 
foundly unmoved. The Rus- 
sian doll was amiable to the 
Jew dummy, and he loved 
her; but he was not suffici- 
ently amiable, and she did 
not love him enough. Besides, 
Rose Esther interfered, and poor 
Elzéar, thoroughly bedevilled 
between the two women, his am- 
bition, and the natural wicked- 
ness of Jews, lost his head in 
the Chamber, and actually said 
disrespectful things about the 
French flag. He had to be 
carried out by the guard, just 
like that eminent Legitimist, 
M. Pourquery de _ Boisserin, 
who figured in an adventure 
of this nature a few years 
ago. The officer commanding 
the guard was Pierre de 
Andarran, very elegant in his 
well-cut uniform, with a mous- 
tache which by itself justified 
all the historic claims of the 
French aristocracy, full of the 
noblest sentiments, and also 
of impotent contempt for the 
government of his country. 
Now Pierre loved Daria, and 
knew that Elzéar did, and 
Elzéar knew that he knew 
it. So all the accumulated 
wickedness of Israel bubbling 
up at this awful crisis, Elzéar 
took liberties with the uniform 
of Pierre. The conventional 


duel followed, and Elzéar rushed 
on Pierre’s sword. Then the 
officer married the ingénue — 
Daria proving impossible—and 
went to his garrison, full of 
serene moral sentiments, and 
digne 


from head to _ foot. 
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One must use the French word, 
because it signifies nothing 
which an Englishman under- 
stands by dignified. 

It would not be easy to string 
together a collection of more 
hopeless commonplaces than 
this. But this mechanical story, 
the work of a clever man who 
has set about being a novelist 
in spite of Minerva, is not all 
there is in M. de Vogiié’s book. 
Far from it. One soon sees it 
is written only to make other 
matter acceptable, or perhaps a 
little because every Frenchman 
who writes at all must “fair 
sex it,” as Swift says, at some 
time or other. M. de Vogiié, 
though there has always been 
more sound than substance in 
him, is yet really a clever man. 
He has sat in the Chamber for 
some years, and though he has 
made no mark as a politician, 
he has observed. When, then, 
he comes forward with a study 
of French public life, he will 
presumably have something to 
say. Our expectation is not 
disappointed. Therefore the 
reader may skim over much 
man-milliner talk about tight- 
fitting beige dresses, and not a 
few specimens of contemporary 
French vulgarity. To be just, 
he is by no means the worst 
sinner in this kind, and as com- 
pared, say, with M. Anatole 
France, a far abler man and 
better writer, he is as clean as 
essential French foulness of 
mind permits. 

The string upon which M. de 
Vogiié hangs his remarks on 
politics bears the name of 
Jacques de Andarran. Jacques 
is less of a dummy than the 
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other personages of the book.! 
He is the elder brother of the 
heroic Pierre, and a_ small 
country gentleman in the ex- 
There 
is a certain amiable futility 
about Jacques which is not 
without human reality. He 
has no taste for soldiering, nor, 
so far as one can see, for any- 
thing else. The Ecole des 
Chartes, the French Record 
Office, occupies his mild scholar- 
ly curiosity for a time. He 
travels, and finally drifts back 
to his little estate, where he 
lives a life of not inelegant fru- 
gality, shooting a little, looking 
after his fields more or less, 
dabbling in study, always very 
very much an honnéte homme, 
and also always leading an ex- 
istence which is perfectly vapid. 
Not that M. de Vogiié tells us 
as much, or, apparently, thinks 
it. Herather presents Jacques, 
the dreamer, as an example of 
something much finer than the 
dreadful modern vulgar people 
who push and work. Circum- 
stances drag our refined friend 
into standing for the Chamber, 
and he gets in. In real life he 
would have been beaten. His 
competitor has salted the con- 
stituency by making presents 
of watches to the labourers, by 
promises to all and sundry, and 
conducts the fight by libelling 
all the pedigree of the Andarran 
family. The salting process we 
know, but the retrospective 
slander is very French. Jacques’ 
competitor is also a great fa- 


Vourite of the Anti-clericals, and. 
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M. de Vogiié insists, not for the 
last time, on the pressure put 
on the voters by Government 
officials who are told to oppose 
the clergy. M. de Vogiié does 
not add that when the Church 
had the power it was the anti- 
clericals who were ground. The 
spokesmen of the new Catholic 
revival in France grow pathetic 
over the hard case of the poor 
man holding some little post 
under Government who is bullied 
by the sub-prefect because he 
sends his boy to the school of 
the Christian Brothers. Turn 
back to the pamphlets of 
Courier, to the ‘Simple Dis- 
course of Paul Louis,’ or the 
‘Petition of the Peasants who 
are forbidden to Dance,’ and we 
find the same pathos shown for 
the poor man who was bullied in 
the interest of the Church when 
she had the power. The parties 
rise and fall. The men change. 
But the method always remains 
the same whoever holds the 
reins. M. de Vogiié does not 
make that observation, and yet 
it would serve excellently to in- 
troduce what he has to say 
when he brings his M. de An- 
darran to the Chamber. Inci- 
dentally M. de Vogiié tells us 
one thing about this election 
which explains a good deal in 
French politics, and is confirmed 
by every other witness, native 
and foreign. It is that Andar- 
ran finds his constituents abso- 
lutely indifferent to all questions 
of politics and party. Indeed 
this does not put the case with 
sufficient strength. His worthy 
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neighbours do not so much as 
know that politics and party 
exist. For them, and apart 
from the chance of obtaining 
some individual advantage from 
the Administration, there is but 
one question of the least interest, 
and that is the grievance of the 
bouilleur de cru—the farmer who 
makes his own brandy. Of 
foreign politics they have no 
idea, which is not wonderful. 
They are not friendly to the 
Republic, nor are they hostile. 
The Government, be its name 
what it may, is always repre- 
sented to them by the same Ad- 
ministration, and from this 
what they want is, firstly, small 
places; and, secondly, something 
advantageous for the bowilleur 
de cru. 

M. de Andarran, then, a 
vague gentleman of good in- 
tentions, comes up to Paris 
with a simple mandate from 
_his_ constitutents, who leave 
him perfectly free to join 
whichever group he pleases. 
Into what sort of a place does 
he come, according to M. de 
Vogiié? His experiences begin 
when he presents himself at 
the Palais Bourbon, and after 
crossing the “cold court of 
honour” enters the cashier’s 
office to receive his silver medal 
with the head of the Republic, 
“a virgin with an august pro- 
file” on one side, and his own 
name on the other, a tricolour 
scarf with golden fringe, a free 
pass over all the railways of 
the Republic, also 730 francs, 
less the sum deducted for the 
bar, his first month’s salary. 
He has hardly signed his name 
in the office of the questeurs 
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before he is asked for his in- 
terest. A colleague, “ Saccalais, 
of Aire sur l’Adour,” is candi- 
date for a vacant place of 


questeur, which carries with it & 


a right to lodgings in the 
Palais Bourbon. The claim of 
M. Saccalais is that he has 
seven children, and a long life 
of service to the Republic. M. 
de Vogiié strikes at once the 
note which he means to keep 
up, for it is much his purpose 
to make his reader understand 
what an aggressive business 
this same place-hunting is in 
the Palais Bourbon. Under the 
guidance of Elzéar Bayonne, 
who laughs at his innocent 
confession that he has come 
there hoping “to do a little 
good,” and promises to show 
him “the arena in which he 
will be eaten,” Andarran makes 
his first acquaintance with the 
august building. We may pass 
over the other rooms and stop 
in the Salon des Conferences. 
Jacques remarks that his 
brother Deputies seem chiefly 
busy at an immense horseshoe- 
shaped table covered with 
writing materials. Bayonne 
answers :— 


“Yes. You see here the refectory 
of the great Begging Order. Of all 
the names which might define Parlia- 
ment, that is, after all, the one which 
suits it best—the Begging Order of 
the nineteenth century. Turn out 
each of those portfolios, each of those 
bundles formed during long morning 
hours of waiting in the antechambers 
of Ministers, lean over those convicts 
condemned to hard labour at letter- 
writing, from one end of the horse- 
shoe to the other you will find four 
types of letters, all alike,. There 1s 
the letter from a constituent, or small 
office-holder who wants a place, or a 
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favour, or promotion. There is the 
letter from the Deputy to the Minister 
urgently pressing some request which 
would disorder the public service, and 
the answer of the Minister, sleek and 
dilatory,—note has been made,—care- 
ful inquiry,—a promise to do what is 
wanted on the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. Then, answer of the Deputy, 
which is an amplification of the haz 
Ministerial promise, a servile lie whic 
will go to inflate their hopes yonder 
in the villages, and will propagate the 
contagion among the beggars. So we 
turn in a vicious circle of parliamen- 
tary mendicancy,—the elector begs of 
the Deputy, who begs of the Minister, 
who begs the votes of the Deputy, 
who begs the suffrage of the constit- 
uents. How is it that table does not 
sink under the millions of lies it has 
carried ?” 


M. de Vogiié abounds on this 
same subject of beggary, and 
some of the examples of the 
devices of deputies which he 
gives are funny. Tor instance, 
there is the gentleman who sits 
for a constituency in Normandy, 
and who gives four little dances 
each season to his colleagues. 
Next morning every guest 
receives a note from each of 
his host’s numerous daughters, 
asking for a subscription to her 
particular charity. The money 
collected is then sent down to 
their father’s constituents, and 
a reputation for generosity is 
maintained at a very cheap 
rate. Another and more grimy 
example is that of the deputy 
who sits for a district near 
Paris. His constituents make 
a business of taking in the 
foundlings who are brought up 
at the expense of the State. 
The deputy, an influential 
Person, first attracts voters by 
undertaking to get them found- 


. lings, and then keeps them in 
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order by threatening to take 
their lucrative charge away if 
they show clerical leanings, or 
are otherwise rebellious. M. 
de Vogiié labours, not unsuc- 
cessfully, to make his reader 
feel that in this confused mob 
of deputies engaged for ever 
in begging or in answering 
beggars, there is no discipline, 
no principle, and no serious 
attention to public business. 
The moment business is dis- 
cussed members drift into the 
lobbies, and poor Andarran, 
with his vague wish to do 
a little good, “finds himself 
already becoming an amor- 
phous, passive drop in_ the 
capricious eddies of this fluid 
mass in movement.” 

So far the author has given 
little more than one more ver- 
sion of the true, but also barren 
and sneering, criticism of the 
Republican régime to which the 
Conservatives (so called) of the 
French aristocracy (such as it 
is) have accustomed the world. 
To make the picture complete, 
we have to take into account 
the utter impotence of the 
critic. M. de Vogiié can think 
of no alternative for the “ capric- 
ious eddies.” Sneers at “those 
people there” or lamentations 


over the evil they have wrought 


is all he has to give, except 
something to which we will 
return. Among the figures he 
draws there is one which is 
really worth looking at, and 
not the less because M. de 
Vogiié obviously regards him 
with particular admiration. 
This is the Marquis Alain de 
Kermaheuc of the branch of the 
Kermaheuc of Morlaix, a triple 
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son of the Crusaders, and a 
Legitimist. To our notions the 
high-bred Marquis is a posing 
old snob, who blusters about 
his coat-of-arms, and whose 
life is one prolonged attitude. 
He confesses that his cause was 
buried with Henri V., though, 
by the way, if he was a true 
Legitimist, his loyalty was due 
to the head of the Spanish 
branch. Kermaheuc is regu- 
larly returned by a constituency 
in Brittany, and he spends his 
time in scoffing at the new 
world. Republicans, Bona- 
partists, and Orleanists are all 
the same to him—or rather 
he has a particular and very 
characteristic scorn of the Or- 
leanist. Essentially he is a 
malignant type; but he is very 
true, and is a capital represen- 
tative of that hopeless French 
noblesse which was largely re- 
sponsible for the miseries of the 
Revolution. Its one idea of a 
principle was a perpetual ar- 
rogant assertion of its social 
superiority. It was too insolent 
to combine with the moderate 
Revolutionists, too weak to rule, 
and had not even the spirit to 
stand its ground. It kept up, 
and it has kept up, a perpetual 
fronde, an opposition of sneer, 
and of nothing else, unless it be 
backstairs intrigue. The Ker- 
maheuc of France can fight, as 
they showed in 1870-71, about 
as well as M. Felix Faure and 
thousands of other bourgeois, 
and that is all. There is no 
better proof of the political in- 
capacity of the French than the 
persistence of this type, or the 
admiration felt for it by such 
men as M. de Vogiié. 
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For after all it is only the 
formulas of the Marquis de Ker- 
maheuc which are exceptional. 
He is a little more extravagant 
than others. Nobody else pre- 
sents his countrymen with quite 
the same beggarly display of 
empty boxes as this old noble, 
who croaks out that the only 
real monarchy died with Henri 
V., which it must have done if 
he had ended his life on the 
throne, for he was childless, and 
that everything else is vile. 
With such a creed he is a pecu- 
liarly fine proof of the almost 
bottomless political folly of the 
people which produced him ; but 
he only differs in degree and in 
party cry from his surroundings. 
It is M. de Vogiié’s theme that 
the French Chamber is full of 
men who, like the Marquis, are 
the helpless, hopeless mouth- 
pieces of the mere ghosts of the 
past. Early in his book he 
gives a chapter named “ A Bath 
of Hate.” It is a really capital 
description of one of those occa- 
sions on which a French Cham- 
ber breaks out, as a kennel of 
dogs now and then does, into 
frantic barking, snapping, and 
destructive fury—when the very 
huntsman is not safe among 
them if he ventures in rashly. 
The Ministry, nobody well 
knows why, is upset amid a 
bedlamite scene of interpella- 
tions and counter - interpella- 
tions, amendments, shrieks, de- 
fiances, and insults. Poor 
Jacques de Andarran is utterly 
befogged, and staggers out to 
seek counsel from a colleague, 
the distinguished man of sci- 
ence, Ferroz. Now Ferroz is 
the chorus of ‘Les Morts qui 
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Parlent,’ and is presented to us 
- as the observer and judge of 
the parliamentary witches’ Sab- 
bath. “QO dear master,” wails 
Andarran, “what is the mean- 
ing of all this? Why are these 
brother deputies of ours, mostly 
good fellows, gone rabid in this 
fashion?” Ferroz has not been 
a lecturer for many years with 
impunity, and it must be con- 
fessed that he is wordy, but at 
last he gets to the point. The 
uproar has grown out of a 
matter of no importance—an 
interpellation on an imprudent 
sentence in a bishop’s pastoral 
charge. ‘ What has set all this 
uproar going,” says Ferroz, “is 
nothing more nor less than the 
survival in us of old religious 
hatreds.” 


“Ah, my friend, you think that 
you see the gestures and hear the 
words of five hundred and eighty 
contemporaries only, who know what 
they are about, and are responsible 
for what they say and do. Undeceive 
yourself. You see, you hear certain 
mannikins, travellers for a moment 
on the scene of the world, who make 
reflex movements, who are the echoes 
of other voices. Look beyond them 
to the innumerable crowd, the myr- 
iads of the dead, who push these men, 
command their gestures, and dictate 
their words. We think we are walk- 
Ing on the inert ashes of the dead : in 
truth, they surround us, they crush 
us, we stifle under their weight, they 
are in our bones, our blood, the 
matter of our brain ; and above all, 
when great ideas and great passions 
are at stake, listen well to the voice, 
it is the dead who speak. . . . Did 
you see Félines, a man of plea- 
sure? He foamed. If he had had 

utevierge at the stake, he would 
have fired the fagots, and Boute- 
vierge would assuredly have done as 
much for him. In the weakened 
muscles of Félines, it was long genera- 
tions of ancestors, believing and fight- 
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ing gentlemen, who were striving 
and slashing for their God. In those 
of the lawyer Boutevierge, the ex- 
Procurator of the Empire, it was all 
the old procurators who strove against 
the Church from Philippe le Bel to 
the Convention. As for Bayonne, 
there is no need to insist, is there ? 
At the heart of that Parisian who 
would like his origin to be forgotten, 
and strives to forget it himself, the 
immemorial voice of Israel was shout- 
ing its savage curse on the Gentile, 
was seeking its revenge for a thou- 
sand years of insult. That intriguer 
Baron Lebrun fell back on the piety 
of his bourgeois ancestors, grim 
Jansenists of the Marais. As for 
the others, the most part of them 
carried on the old spite of the 
peasants of Touraine, Picardy, and 
Champagne, of the plebeians who were 
for ever snarling under the abbots’ 
tithe, for ever, too, jeering at the 
clergy, with a horrid fear of hell. 
And Mirevault, the rich mill-owner, 
a liberal man and a trader, who is so 
prudent and so reserved in the 
ordinary matters of life, did you see 
how the flame of the old Calvinist 
passions rushed up into his face? 
Mirevault, and his _ fellow - Pro- 
testants, have carved themselves the 
lion’s share in the government of 
this country; for all that, when he 
goes under the balcony of the Louvre 
Mirevault lifts an unquiet head, and 
thinks he sees the arquebuss of King 
Charles ; he fears to hear the dra- 
goons of Villars at his heels.” 


It is the thesis of Ferroz that 
differences of creed lie at the 
foundation of all the dissen- 
sions which divide Frenchmen. 
He has predicted that the 
century will end in a war of 
religion. When Andarran meets 
his prophecy with incredulity, 
and by quoting the unbelieving 
habits of the age, the Professor 
makes him an answer which is 
not without force. He calls in 
to his aid Bossuet’s saying that 
a man’s religion is what he 
thinks of least, but what stays 
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with him last. M. de Vogiié’s 
use of the word is in itself a 
curious proof of how far edu- 
cated Frenchmen have drifted 
away from any real under- 
standing of what it means. 
There is nothing religious in 
the envy of the tithe-payer for 
the tithe-receiver. That Ferroz 
is right in quoting the envy 
and hatred of the French 
peasantry for the priests as a 
money-exacting power, and in 
counting it among the opera- 
tive forces of domestic politics, 
is beyond all question. Those 
who know them well assert that 
there are just two things which 
the peasants remember out of 
all their history. One is the 
plundering of the English in 
the Hundred Years’ War, the 
memory of which is kept alive 
by local names—the Cave of the 
Englishman, the Rock of the 
Englishman, and so forth, each 
with its legend. The other is 
“the time when the abbot was 
lord.” A French peasant may 
go to Mass, though he does it 
less and less; he may think it 
right that his wife should go; 
he may prefer to send his 
children to the school of the 
Christian Brothers, because it 
pleases the women, — but let 
him once be persuaded that the 
Church is returning to real 
power, and the old hargne, the 
old grudging hate of the tithe- 
payer for the priest, revives in 
full force. Therein lies in the 
long-run the best reason for 
believing that every clerical 
revival must in the end fail in 
France. Society may become 
clerical. Literature may be 
coloured by a maudlin and 
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sickly religious sentiment of the 
emotional order, which is al- 
ways more or less sensual. 
The Jesuits may train the well- 
born men who become army 
officers. With the help of 
fashion and intrigue the Church 
may attain to a delusive show 
of returning power. But there 
it stops, for its army is all 
general staff. The mass of the 
bourgeoisie and the peasants (it 
is superfluous to speak of the 
town workman, for whom the 
priest is only the despised 
frocard) have a deep - rooted 
envy and fear of the clergy 
as a power. Against that 
inert force of resistance all 
blandishments and all intrigues 
are vain. 

Because of this, and of their 
knowledge of this, the so-called 
Conservative parties are em- 
bittered by the fury which M. 
de Vogiié describes, and, whether 
he knows it or not, shares. 
What it is he is fighting for, 
except it be some merely de- 
structive and negative end, he 
cannot tell. Legitimism is 
dead, and is now represented 
only by such as the Mar- 
guis de Kermaheuc, who for 
his part can only sneer in bar- 
ren isolation. Orleanism is not 
only dead but ridiculous. Bona- 
partism is a name. What, 
then, is left? Well, there are 
a few lines in Carlyle’s ‘ French 
Revolution’ which made M. 
Taine so angry, till he came to 
write a history of the French 
Revolution which turned out to 
be one long commentary upon 
them. When your negative re- 
volution of pure destruction is 
completed, said Carlyle, “ what 
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will remain? The five un- 
satiated senses will remain, the 
sixth insatiable sense of vanity 
will remain ; the whole demonic 
nature of man will remain— 
hurled forth to rage blindly 
without rule or rein; savage 
itself, yet with all the tools 
and weapons of civilisation; a 
spectacle new in History.” 

It is not so new now as 
when the ‘French Revolution’ 
was written, nor did Carlyle 
expect to see it pass away. 
M. de Vogiié is our witness 
that it lasts, and not only in his 
description of what others feel, 
but in the expression of his own 
feelings. “It is not clean,” 
says Pierre de Andarran the 
soldier to his brother the dep- 
uty, “this place where so much 
hate flows and no blood.” The 
answer of his brother is, “ Wait 
a little, the blood will end by 
flowing.” Says the soldier, 
“By my faith! so much the 
better. A little blood would 
perhaps wash away all that 
gall.” Observe that Pierre de 
Andarran is the typical soldier, 
all patriotism and honour, from 
whom, says the Ligue de la 
Patrie Francaise, France must 
look for its salvation. Jacques 
de Andarran is exactly the 
stamp of man who would have 
shone in the Ligue. The two 
have no idea of a resource for 
the salvation of their country 
save the shedding of the blood 
of other Frenchmen. When 
last we see the precious brothers, 
Jacques is clinging to Pierre, 
who is going off on his honey- 
moon, and is imploring him 
“to sweep away all that.” All 
that, as a matter of fact, is a 
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crowd of his own countrymen 
who have been attending a 
funeral. At an earlier period 
Jacques has pointed out to 
Ferroz, as the outward and 
visible sign of the force which 
will after all save France, a 
curé reading his breviary in a 
cab. It is the alliance of the 
sword and the aspergill. 

“Ts the blood which has 
been shed, then, so pure?” 
asked the French revolutionist 
when the massacring began. 
The Academician of to-day, 
with his “ fair-sexing it” and 
his prim literary elegance, in- 
quires whether the blood that, 
as he hopes, will be shed is 
so pure? We are left in no 
doubt as to who is to bleed. 
It is Mirevault and his fellow- 
Protestants who have secured 
the lion’s share in the Govern- 
ment of the country, which 
means that an extraordinarily 
large proportion of them is to 
be found wherever men attain 
by hard work, by faculty, and 
by strength of will. But chief- 
ly it is Elzéar Bayonne and 
his race who are to suffer. 
We are told as much on the 
last appearance of Ferroz the 
philosopher,—with infinite care, 
no doubt, with cowardly reser- 
vations, with an artful show 
of impartiality covering the 
cruel wish to wound, the mean 
fear to strike, and the shame- 
faced itching desire to see the 
sword of Pierre de Andarran 
at work. “That is all very 
fine,” cries a certain deputy 
who has a law to limit the 
naturalisation of foreigners, 
directed in reality against the 
Jews, “but do you not see 
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that we are _ being eaten 


alive?” 


“¢ Yes, I see it,’ replied the man of 
science. ‘That is apparently because 
you are eatable. All alive, you say ? 
One does not eat a living animal which 
defends itself. Is your world coming 
to an end as they tell me? In that 
case the Jewish ferment will accom- 
plish its historic function, that of dis- 
solvent of worn-out societies, an 
agent of decomposition which pre- 
pares a new unity, from which it will 
probably be excluded, in order that 
it may begin elsewhere its unfailing 
labour, as in the Roman world, as in 
the early empires.’ 


“But they will change,’ said 
Andarran, ‘ with the conditions made 
for them by a more humane civilisa- 
tion : they will sink into the mass.’ 

“«That is possible ; people say it a 
great deal; nothing authorises us to 
prejudge. We can only reason from 
the past. All the evidence we have 
about them, from the most remote 
antiquity, shows us that their action 
has been identical in identical cir- 
cumstances, through all civilisations, 
with the same force, the same luck, 
the same means, the same excesses, 
producing the same distrust and re- 
action, on the Nile, on the Euphrates, 
on the Tiber, throughout all our 
Europe.’” 


“Dear master,’ cries one, 
“vou have a way of defending 
them which is enough to make 
one an anti-Semite.” Pre- 
cisely. M. de Vogiié has taken 
the mask of an impartial stud- 
ent, the air of an observer, in 
order to say things which are 
enough to make all who believe 
them anti-Semites, and anti- 
Protestants too. You must re- 
act against the dissolvents 
which are killmg you. Shed a 
little blood. Pierre de Andar- 
ran will do it for you. That is 
the purpose of the story which 
has been written by Le Vi- 
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comte Melchior de Vogiié of the 
French Academy. 

He will not be listened to; 
but, none the less, he explains a 
good deal. M. de Vogiié speaks 
for a conspicuous, and, within 
limits, influential, section of the 
French nation. There is a 
central body, the remains of 
what was a governing and 
then a court nobility. Round 
it there has formed a consider- 
able body of snobs who would 
fain make themselves pass for 
nobles by adopting the rancours 
and spites of the noblesse. This 
world is clerical, not religious, 
for in it the bare acceptance of 
the Creed from the teeth out- 
wards, and without heartfelt 
belief, is everything, and the 
Ten Commandments are no- 
thing. It is powerful in a 
way, because it swarms on the 
theatre of Paris, because it can 
intrigue, because it produces a 
large proportion of the army 
officers. Yet it grows poorer 
through the compulsory divis- 
ion of heritages, and its own 
idle, pleasure - hunting habits. 
It keeps its head above water 
only by intermarriage with the 
rich daughters of Jews and 
Protestants, whom it envies 
and hates. From this precious 
society has come all the late 
cry for a saviour with a sword. 
The mass of Frenchmen, for 
whom Government means the 
Administration, who are in- 
different to politics, and who 
care only for making money, 
turn a deaf ear. But M. de 
Vogiié and his friends, who 
want a saviour of society with 
a sword to save them, have 
appealed to the five unsatiated 
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senses of the mass of French- 
men by telling them that they 
are eaten alive by the eighty or 
ninety thousand Jews settled 
among them. Their own in- 
satiable sixth sense of vanity is 
maddened by the prosperity of 
Jews who eclipse them in 
wealth, and to whom they 
know themselves to be inferior 
inenergy. They have appealed 
to the Frenchman’s trust in his 
army, which is his sole protec- 
tion against aggression from 
abroad and material anarchy 
. at home. That is the voice of 
q ' the dead which has been sound- 
ing in France, and the real 

original of the ghost - dance 
which has been going on since 
the iniquitous court-martial of 
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1894. Other ghosts have been 
busy too, as any one can see 
who will look at the polemics 
of the ‘Siécle’ and the ‘Aurore,’ 
and the writings of such men 
as M. Urbain Gohier. But, 
after all, the leader of the dance 
is Félines, le goyeux viveur, who 
haunts the house of Sinda the 
Jew banker, and yet hates and 
denounces the Jews. With 
Félines is the curé who reads 
his breviary, and the soldier, 
educated by the Jesuits, who 
thinks that it would be well 
to shed a little blood. It is 
all a part of that revival of 
clericalism and of priestcraft 
which in Austria, in France, 
and among ourselves is one of 
the features of the time. 
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IN CHAINS. 


It was rather more than 
nine years ago that I returned 
from leave of absence in Europe 
and took charge of the district 
which is the interior of the 
State of Pahang, and the exact 
core and centre of the Malay 
Peninsula. It was a huge tract 
of country, and in those days 
was reckoned the wildest part 
of the protected Malay States. 
It did not boast a mile of 
made road in all its vast 
expanse; it was smothered in 
dense damp forest, threaded 
across and across with little 
bustling streams or hurrying 
rivers—the latter the best of 
our highways; and a sparse 
sprinkling of Malay villages 
was strewn over its surface, 
shady clumps of palm and fruit 
groves, adjoining wide stretches 
of glaringly green rice-fields 
and grazing- grounds. There 
were a few camps filled with 
Chinese miners engaged in fos- 
sicking for gold, a band or 
two of sulky Australian pros- 
pectors sorely discontented with 
the results which they were ob- 
taining, and an odd thousand 
or so of squalid aborigines 
living in dirt and wretchedness 
up in the mountains. For the 
rest the population of my dis- 
trict was composed entirely of 
native chiefs—the overlords and 
oppressors — and of native vil- 
lagers — the serfs and _ the 
oppressed. The power of the 


former had not yet been broken 
or fettered; the spirit of in- 
dependence which now animates 
the latter class had not then 





been awakened; the world 
into which I was_ suddenly 
precipitated—an influence shot 
straight out of the civilised 
nineteenth century into a living 
past—was one as primitive as 
any which existed in Europe in 
the early middle ages. 

I had a hut on the banks of 
the Lipis river, a single room 
staggering upon six crazy piles 
fifteen feet high, which was at 
once my dwelling, my office, 
my treasury, and my court- 
house. The ceiling was formed 
by the browny-yellow thatch, 
running up into a peak, sup- 
ported upon a network of round 
wooden rafters, in which by 
day the great black flying 
beetles bored their holes, cover- 
ing me with fine dust, while at 
night-time the rats chased one 
another about overhead, squeak- 
ing dismally. When I looked 
out of my window —a little 
irregular patch of sunlight 





sawn unevenly out of the 
walls of ragged bamboo—I 


looked down fifty feet sheer 
into the olive-green waters of 
the Lipis, for the long stalk-like 
legs upon which my hut was 
built were canted dangerously 
riverwards. From under their 
feet the bank fell away in a 
headlong pitch, so that I lived 
in the expectation of seeing 
my habitation take a leap 
into the cool waters of the 
stream; and when the wind 
came down in the heavy gusts 
which, in the spring, herald the 
daily afternoon downpour, I 
could feel the whole thing brac- 
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ing itself for the jump with 
a creaking of timbers and a 
noisy whining of the straining 
wattling. 

It was not much of a hut, 
it must be confessed, but in 
those days I stood but little in 
need of a dwelling-place of my 
own. The district under my 
charge was a huge one, and 
seemed to be cut off from the 
rest of the created world almost 
as entirely as a portion of an 
alien star could have been, 
while I was set aside from my 
fellows to learn all that was 
possible concerning it, to win 
the shy confidence of my “new- 
caught sullen people, half devil 
and half child,” to make myself 
a factor in their life of every- 
day, and thereby to establish a 
personal influence among them, 
the which, in a new land, is the 
first, surest foundation of the 
white man’s rule. All this 
meant that it was my lot to 
rival the restlessness of the 
Wandering Jew; to sleep 
rarely more than a single night 
in succession in the same casual 
resting-place ; to live on what I 
could get —and that was not 
always anything worth men- 
tioning ; and little by little to 
so familiarise the natives with 
my ubiquity that all should 
come to regard me as one of the 
commonest features in every 
village scattered up and down 
a country-side which was some 
three or four thousand square 
miles in extent. 

It would not be easy to con- 
ceive a life more delightful for 
a healthy youngster blessed 
with a keen interest in the 
much which he was learning, 
and in the little which he was 
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slowly and cautiously teaching. 
A hurried meal soon after the 
dawn had broken ; a long tramp 
from village to village while 
daylight lasted; a swim in the 
river; a huge plate of rice and 
curry, of a sort, eaten with a 
hunter’s appetite; a smoke 
and a yarn with the elders of 
the village, picturesque figures 
grouped gravely in a circle 
chewing betel-nut as the placid 
cattle masticate the cud; a dis- 
pute or two, perhaps, settled 
between smoke and smoke, with- 
out any magisterial formalities ; 
a little information picked up 
here and there upon matters 
which would some day be of 
importance,—and then sound 
soul-satisfying sleep, an early 
waking, and another long day 
of labour and of life. By boat 
and raft on rivers great and 
small; tramping through gloomy 
depths of forest, or across rice- 
swamps sizzling in the heat; 
camping at night-time in a head- 
man’s house, beneath the peaked - 
roof of a little village mosque, 
or in some crop-watcher’s hut 
among the standing rice; sleep- 
ing on a sand-bank, in a boat, 
on the ground in the dead jungle 
with a green palm-leaf shelter 
above my head to ward off the 
worst of the drenching dews,— 
however I travelled, wherever I 
stayed or halted, no matter who 
the strange folk with whom I 
consorted, I tasted to the full 
the joys of a complete inde- 
pendence, the delights of fresh 
open air, hard exercise, and 
enough work for the intellect to 
keep the brain as fit and supple 
as the limbs. I had been jerked 
out of the age in which I had 
been born, out of the scurry 
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and the bustle of European life, 
into a wild unfettered freedom 
among a semi-civilised people, 
where nature still had her own 
way unchecked by man’s con- 
trivances, where the blood ran 
merrily, and the heart was 
made glad to overflowing. 

I had had plenty of experi- 
ence as a jungle-dweller long 
before I took charge of the 
interior district of Pahang ; and 
since knowledge of how to travel 
and how to live in a Malayan 
forest-land is more than half 
the battle, I escaped, for the 
most part, the heavy troubles of 
which so many new-comers are 
able to tell such moving tales. 
None the less the jungles 
played their pranks with me 
more than once, and the first 
trip which I took after my 
return to duty was packed as 
closely with small adventures 


as is the average boy’s book 
with hair-breadth escapes and 
perils deftly overcome. 

I left my hut early one morn- 
ing with half-a-dozen of my 
Malay followers trailing behind 


me in single file. A gladstone 
bag, a japanned despatch-box, 
and a large basket, carried 
knapsackwise, and filled to the 
brim with cooking-pots, plates, 
dishes, and miscellaneous kit- 
chen utensils, were the three 
principal loads. A fourth man 
carried my bed. I remember as 
a small boy thinking that the 
facility with which the man 
sick of the palsy complied with 
the divine command, “Take up 
thy bed, and walk,” was the 
major part of the miracle, and 
this impression was strength- 
ened by the picture in the old 
family Bible, in which the 
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whilome invalid was repre- 
sented staggering away under 
the weight of a vast four-poster. 
It was not until I came to the 
Kast that I fully realised how 
simple a matter the Oriental’s 
sleeping-gear iss My “bed” 
consisted of a native mat of 
plaited méngktiang palm-leaves, 
a narrow mattress half an inch 
in thickness, and a couple of 
European pillows. The whole 
thing did not weigh more than 
20 lb., unless it was saturated 
with rain-water, when it scaled 
anything you like to name. It 
had the additional advantage 
of possessing no sharp or prom- 
inent corners which might gall 
the bearer’s back, and conse- 
quently it was the most popular 
piece in my baggage, and was 
usually annexed by the strongest 
and most violent tempered of my 
men. The unyielding despatch- 
box was generally borne by the 
man among my followers who 
was least capable of sticking up 
for his rights, and was naturally 
the least fit to bear the burden. 

It was a bright cool morning 
when we started, with a little 
ribbon of cloudlike mist show- 
ing above the tree-tops as one 
looked up the narrow valley of 
the Lipis, marking faithfully 
the windings of the river. The 
birds were noisy, and a few 
gaily feathered paroquets flut- 
tered from bush to bush as we 
made our way through the low 
scrub jungle near the bank of 
the stream. The spiders had 
been busy all the night, and 
their slimy nets, stretched 
across the foot-path, clung to 
my face so unpleasantly that, 
contrary to my wont, I bade 
Akob, one of my followers, walk 
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in front of me to keep the way 
clear of these frail barriers. In 
this manner we had trudged 
steadily for two or three hours, 
and the heat of the tropical day 
was already beginning to make 
itself felt, stilling the noisy life 
of the jungle, and drying up 
the fat dewdrops, when sud- 
denly Akob halted abruptly 
and pointed with excited out- 
stretched hand at something 
ahead of him. We were stand- 
ing on the brink of a narrow 
creek on either hand of which a 
steeply cleft bank rose at a 
sharp angle from the water’s 
edge. Leaning forward to 
look over Akob’s shoulder, I 
saw that the bank facing us 
half-a-dozen yards away had 
a curious patch upon its sur- 
face, discoloured a peculiarly 
blended black and yellow. Also 
I noticed that it had a strange- 
ly furry appearance, and a sort 
of restless shimmer over it 
which gave it an air of life. 
All this I saw in an instant, 
not realising in the least the 
nature of the thing at which I 
was gazing ; and then, without 
any warning, the patch rose at 
us, rose like a cheap black-and- 
yellow railway-rug tossed up- 
wards by the wind. A hum- 
ming, purring sound accom- 
panied its flight, and a second 
later it had precipitated itself 
upon us,—a furious flight of 
angry vengeance-seeking bees. 
Akob, hiding his head in his 
arms, slewed round and charged 
away, nearly knocking me over. 
I followed him headlong, broke 
through my frightened follow- 
ers, tore out of the little belt 
of jungle which we had just 
entered, and sprinted across a 
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patch of short grass as though 
for my life. For a moment I 
believed myself to have given 
the enemy the slip, and I turned 
to watch my people, their bur- 
dens thrown to the winds, tum- 
bling out of cover, beating the 
air savagely with wildly whirl- 
ing arms, and screaming lustily. 
The next moment I was once 
more put to hurried flight. I 
pulled my large felt hat from 
my head and threshed the 
cloud-like squadrons of my foes 
with might and main. Still 
they came on and on, settling 
upon my flannel shirt, my 
coarse jungle-trousers, stinging 
my bare arms and hands merci- 
lessly, and making onslaughts 
unnumbered upon my face and 
neck. I was panting for breath, 
sweating at every pore, and was 
beginning to feel most uncom- 
monly done, and to experience 
something very close akin to 
real fear, when suddenly I 
caught sight of the glistening 
waters of the Réngai, a little 
river which flows through these 
forests to the Lipis. I shouted 
to my howling men, “Take to 
the water! take to the water!” 
and only waiting an instant 
to slip my pistol-belt—a de- 
lay for which I had to pay 
a heavy price in stings —I 
plunged neck and crop into the 
shallow water. My Malays 
came after me helter - skelter, 
like a pack of sheep following 
at the heels of a bell-wether, 
and with us all came _ the 
army of bees stinging, stinging, 
stinging for the life. 

I was thoroughly winded by 
the time I took to the water, 
and it was impossible to dive 
for more than a few seconds, 
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yet when I came to the surface 
the bees were there still, more 
angry than ever, and I was 
driven under water again 
with painfully sobbing breath. 
Again I rose, again I was 
driven under; my lungs were 
bursting; my heart was leap- 
ing about in my body like a 
wild thing seeking to escape ; 
I was becoming desperate. It 
flashed across my mind that 
to be stung to death in a 
puddle by a swarm of insig- 
nificant insects was in its way 
about as ignominious a manner 
of shuffling off this mortal coil 
as one could well devise, and 
yet the possibility of having to 
choose between death by drown- 
ing and death by stinging did 
not at the moment appear to 
be exceedingly remote. As I 
rose once more I heard Saleh, 
my head-boatman, cry, “ Throw 
a bough for them to land on!” 
The words were in my ears as 
I dived again despairingly, and 
in a flash their meaning was 
made clear to me. I swam to 
the bank, tugged off a bough 
from an _ overhanging tree, 
threw it on to the surface of 
the stream and dived again. 
One or two of my men did the 
same. When I rose again no 
bees attacked me, and as I 
looked down stream I saw 
half-a-dozen branches floating 
off upon the current covered 
three deep by a struggling mass 
of furious insects. 

It took me the best part of a 
quarter of an hour to get over 
my panting. Then we drew 
ourselves out of the water and 
counted our losses. One man, 
a foreign Malay named Délman, 
was in a fainting condition. 
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He had been stung in nearly 
two hundred places, his face 
was a shapeless mass in which 
no feature was really distin- 
guishable, and he vomited so 
violently that I feared for his 
life. We put him into a boat, 
and the neighbouring villagers 
of Délut undertook to send him 
back to my hut at Pénjum. 
Then the rest of us limped 
across the grass to the village, 
and lay down to endure the 
fever which was burning in our 
blood. Our hands were like 
great boxing-gloves, our heads 
like inflated footballs, and we 
had to abandon all idea of 
going any farther that day. 
We were profoundly sorry for 
ourselves, and were exceed- 
ingly annoyed when one of our 
number came in half an hour 
later perfectly unharmed. He 
told us that he had seen the 
bees coming, and had sat still 
to await their assault. They 
had covered him from head to 
foot, he said; but since a bee 
is aware that to sting entails 
death to himself, he never 
makes use of his weapon unless 
he believes that it is necessary 
for him to do so. Therefore 
the clouds of insects had settled 
all over my Malay, had decided 
that he was harmless, and had 
passed him by, leaving him 
unhurt. It was anything but 
encouraging to think that we 
had had our run, our scattering 
fight, our suffocation under 
water, and the pains we were 
then enduring, for nothing, 


when we might have avoided 
them all simply by sitting still. 
I felt uncommonly small and 
foolish as I listened to my 
follower’s account of his pro- 
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ceedings while he picked six- 
and-thirty stings out of my felt 
hat, and more than a hundred 
out of my flannel shirt. The 
bees, he said, were unreasonable 
creatures. Their nest had been 
swooped down upon by a kite 
which had carried off a portion 
of the nursery before the fight- 
ing part of the population had 
become aware of the danger. 
Then the standing army had 
been called out, and since we 
chanced to be the next living 
thing to come along their path 
they forthwith declared war 
upon us. So we had been 
made to bear this punishment 
for the sins of a kite, and had 
run ourselzes dizzy when we 
might have sat still. The 
situation was undoubedly igno- 
minious, and trying to the most 
even of tempers. 

Next day we continued our 


interrupted march, and nothing 
worth detailed record happened 


for a week or so. At one vil- 
lage a stealthy visit was paid 
to me by three young chief- 
tains, whose father had recently 
had a difference of opinion with 
the rulers of the land, which 
had resulted for him in a vio- 
lent death. His sons, who had 
had no share in their father’s 
misdeeds, had promptly taken 
to the jungle, and all manner 
of wild rumours were afloat in 
the district as to the trouble 
which they had in contempla- 
tion. I had known these men 
intimately before I left Pahang 
on leave of absence to Europe, 
and as soon as they learned 
that I was once again in their 
neighbourhood, they sought me 
out, in fear and trembling, to 
offer their submission to the 
VOL, CLXVI.—NO. MVI. 
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Government and to pray that 
no ill thing should befall them. 
They crept into my camp in 
the dead night-time, armed to 
the teeth, with anxious roam- — 
ing eyes, like those of some 
hunted jungle creature which 
fears a trap, and they ended by 
spreading their sleeping - mats 
by mine, and snoring light- 
heartedly till the daybreak woke 
us. Another night I passed in 
a mining camp, where a crowd 
of depressed Australians were 
squatting in a couple of make- 
shift huis beside a pool filled to 
the brim with dirty water, 
green with arsenic and duck- 
weed. This was all that at 
that time represented the great 
Raub mine which now bids fair 
to become one of the big gold- 
producers of Asia. From Raub 
I tramped on to the foot of the 
main range, where people of 
many nationalities were busy 
sluicing for tin, and thence I 
decided to cut across the forest 
to a river named the Sémpam, 
which at that time had never 
been visited by a European, 
and was a terra incogmta even 
to all save a very few of the 
Malays of the district. 

Not without difficulty I suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the services 
of a Sdikai—a member of an 
aboriginal tribe of jungle-dwell- 
ers—who undertook to guide 
me to the banks of the upper 
waters of the Sémpam, but 
stoutly declined to have any- 
thing to do with my proposed 
attempt to descend that rock- 
beset river. He moved along 
in front of my party like a 
flitting shadow, placing one 
foot exactly before the other, 
with the noiseless cat-like gait 
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peculiar to his people and to 
all wild forest creatures; and 
once he complained that the 
“ klap-klip-klap ” of my canvas 
shoes behind him _ bewildered 
him so sorely that he feared 
that “the doors of the jungle 
would be closed to him,” which 
was his way of suggesting that 
he thought it probable that he 
might lose his way. Like all 
his folk, he was quite incapable 
of comparing one thing with 
another, and when we were 
within a couple of hundred 
yards of our destination he still 
maintained obstinately that it 
was as far away as was our 
original starting-point. When 
this fact was disproved a few 
minutes later our guide was 
quite unabashed. It seemed to 
him, he said, that the difference 
between the two distances in 
question was imperceptible. 
They both were “a long way,” 
and, viewed in this light, six 
miles and half as many hun- 
dred yards were to the limita- 
tions of his mind to all intents 
and purposes one and the same 
thing. 

The banks of the Sémpam 
river were at this point thickly 
grown upon with graceful 
clumps of bamboos, slender 
drooping stems, with countless 
feathery tufts of pointed leaves 
clothing them in soft loveliness. 
The river, some thirty feet in 
width, ran swiftly and almost 
silently,—an olive- green flood 
flecked here and there with 
little splashes of sunlight. The 
forest around us was intensely 
still, for the hot hours of the 
day were upon us, and a sense 
of the wildness of the place, and 
its utter remoteness from man- 
kind, filled me with a sort of 
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awe, as though I were intrud- 
ing impertinently into Nature’s 
holy of holies. 

As soon as they had cast 
down their burdens, my men 
drew their wood-knives and set 
to work felling the bamboos for 
our rafts. The ringing sound 
of their blades upon the hollow 
stems carried far and wide; the 
bamboos creaked and groaned 
like things in pain, then fell 
earthwards with a whispering 
swish of rustling leaves and 
bruised twigs and branches. A 
couple of hours’ hard work saw 
four stout rafts floating high 
out of the water, the river 
fretting and fuming about their 
slippery green sides, the newly- 
cut rattans exuding white sap 
as my men bound the bamboos 
together with strong  cross- 
pieces fore and aft and amid- 
ships. Small raised platforms 
were erected in the centre of 
each raft, and on three of these 
we placed our baggage. The 
fourth raft was reserved for me ; 
and when I had rewarded the 
Sakai for his pains with a 
wedge of coarse native tobacco 
and a palm-leaf bag filled with 
black rock-salt, I took my seat 
upon the platform prepared for 
me, and bade my men push out 
into the stream. “In the name 
of God, the Merciful, the Com- 
passionate!” they cried, and we 
slipped across the glassy surface 
into the tug of the current, the 
three other rafts following us in 
single file. 

Until you have had the good 
fortune to experience it, the full 
fascination of travelling through 
a belt of country in which no 
white and but few brown men 
have previously set foot cannot 
easily be realised. Here is one 
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of Nature’s fastnesses where she 
has worked her mighty will for 
ons upon ons of time; no 
human being has had aught to 
do with this untouched world ; 
age has succeeded age ; race has 
been swept forward, has surged 
up, and has obliterated race; 
history has been made and 
unmade a thousand times by 
myriads of puny men; but all 
the while the great Mother has 
been busy and unmoved in this 
her hidden nursery. It is old, 
old, old; older than record; 
older than speech; older than 
man; and yet, for you, it is 
newer than aught else, a secret 
kept faithfully through all the 
ages for your especial benefit. 
You look around you with a 
fresh delight, with eager eyes 
that find a new interest in all 
they light upon, with a heart 
chastened by the solemnity, the 
mystery of the strange place. 
The awfulness of your surround- 
ings, the aloofness from your 
fellows, the sense of your ex- 
clusive privilege, give you some- 
thing of the feeling that may 
be supposed to inspire the newly 
initiated priest who for the first 
time lifts the veil which cloaks 
the inner temple of his worship; 
but here there is no grinning 
idol to dispel illusion, but rather 
a little glimpse vouchsafed un- 
worthy man of the vision of the 
true God. 

For nearly an hour we slid 
down stream through long calm 
reaches, where the sunlight 
flecked the dancing waters, and 
each bend in the winding river 
displayed to my delighted sight 
yet another picture of beauty 
and forest splendour. We 
were heading for the Un- 
known, passing thither through 
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untrodden ways, and at every 
turn we looked for some sur- 
prise, some difficulty to be en- 
countered and overcome, some 
strange prank which the wild 
river might try to play upon 
us. It gave a fresh zest to our 
journeying, put an additional 
throb of excitement into the 
scanning of each reach of 
running water as the constant 
twistings of our course revealed 
them to us one by one. 

On either hand low hills ran 
steeply upwards from the water’s 
edge, smothered in vast clumps 
of bamboos, bunch above bunch 
of feathery plumes—the highest 
making a broken undulating 
line of dainty fretwork against 
the colourless afternoon sky. 
Near the river-brink huge 
ngéram trees leaned outwards 
clasping friendly hands above 
our heads, throwing a grateful 
shadow over us, and staining 
the waters a deeper green with 
their sombre reflections. From 
root to branch-tip they were 
festooned with innumerable 
parasites; great tree - ferns, 
smooth or shaggy, with their 
feet in deep rich mosses; or- 
chids of many kinds, with here 
and there a little point of col- 
our marking where a rare blos- 
som nestled cosily ; creepers and 
trailing vines, some eating into 
the heart of the boughs to which 
they clung, some lightly hang- 
ing from the branches like fine 
drapery, some twined about and 
about in an inextricable net- 
work of tangled knots, others 
dropping sheer to the stream 
below and swaying constantly 
as the current played about 
their feet. It was a fairyland 
of forest through which the 
river bore us, and I lay back 
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upon my raft drinking in the 
beauty of the constantly shift- 
ing scene with lazy eyes, fully 
conscious of my own supreme 
wellbeing. 

The stream ran rapidly with 
a& merry purring sound, and 
the rafts, kept straight by the 
polers at bow and stern, glided 
onwards quickly and evenly. 
Suddenly we whisked round a 
sharp corner, and, before we 
knew what was before us, we 
were caught in the jaws of a 
formidable rapid. I was aware 
of a waste of angry water, 
white with foam and fury, 
stretching away in front of us; 
of fifty blocks of granite, black 
with drenching spray, poking 
their sharp noses out of the 
river which boiled and leaped 
around them ; of an instant ac- 
celeration of pace; and then I 
found myself grasping a spare 


boat-pole standing at the bob- 
bing bows, helping my forward 
punter to fight the evil- tem- 
pered thing which but a moment 
earlier had been the placid 


smiling river. We were going 
at a headlong pace now, and 
the raft reeled and wallowed 
so that, even bare-shod as we 
were, it was no easy matter 
to keep our footing on the 
slippery rounded surfaces of 
the bamboos. Of the length 
and the extent of the rapid 
into which we had been so 
suddenly tossed, we of course 
knew nothing. What might 
lie below it we did not dare 
to think; for the moment 
we had all that we could do 
to avert complete destruction 
by deft punting with never- 
resting poles. At the end of 
the first hundred yards we 
came to a point where the 
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stream was split in twain by 
a great outcrop of granite, and 
in a second we had to decide 
which of the alternative routes 
to select. We took the likeli- 
est, as it seemed, which was 
that upon the left hand, and 
on we whirled again at a peril- 
ous pace. The roaring waters 
broke above my knees; the up- 
roar of the stream deafened 
me; the furious pace set my 
heart leaping gloriously; the 
excitement of each new danger 
successfully overcome filled me 
and my Malays with a perfect 
intoxication of delight. On we 
whirled, yelling and shouting 
like maniacs, plying our clash- 
ing poles, leaping down fall 
after fall, our raft under water, 
our souls soaring aloft in a 
wild tumult of many emotions. 
It was only for a few moments, 
and then the end came—came 
in a jarring crash upon a rock, 
a scream of agonised bamboos, 
a thrusting upwards of one 
edge of the raft, a sudden im- 
mersion in the hurrying river, 
and three short, sharp, stifled 
yells. The raft, bent double 
like a piece of folded paper, 
lay broadside on across a pro- 
jecting wedge of rock—one side 
lifted clear of the stream, the 
other under water, the two ends 
nearly meeting on the far side 
of the obstruction. I and my 
two Malays were clinging to the 
rock itself, though we none of 
us had any very clear idea of 
how we managed to get there; 
and to our surprise, except for 
a few cuts and bruises we were 
entirely unhurt. Such of our 
gear as had been placed upon 
my sitting platform had been 
whirled incontinently down- 
stream, and I could see por- 
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tions of it bobbing and ducking 
thirty yards away. Then it 
dropped suddenly below the 
line of sight, disappearing in 
an up-leaping wave of angry 
foam. 

Looking up stream, we saw 
the second of our rafts plung- 
ing down towards us, the two 
Malays at bow and stern try- 
ing vainly to check its wild 
career ; and even as we watched 
the catastrophe befell, and they 
were left clinging to a rock 
in the same plight as ourselves, 
while their raft, breaking away, 
darted down towards us, scraped 
past us by a miracle, and dis- 
appeared in a shattered con- 
dition in the train of my lost 
baggage. The two other rafts 


had seemingly become aware 
of the danger in time, for we 
could see them making fast to 
the bank a couple of hundred 


yards up river. 

Sitting stranded upon a rock 
in mid-stream, with the boiling 
waters of a rapid leaping 
excitedly up at us like a pack 
of fox-hounds which sees its 
kill held aloft, we shrieked 
suggestions to one another as 
to what was to be our next 
move. The only thing was to 
swim for it, and cautiously I 
let my body down into the 
white foam waves of the 
torrent, and pushed out for 
the shore. The swift current 
tugged at my heels, fought 
with me manfully, seeking to 
bind my limbs; but the river 
Was not wide, and a few min- 
utes later I drew myself out 
of the water on the left bank, 
and sat there panting and 
gasping. I had come into 
Violent contact with more than 
one rock during my _ short 
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swim, and I was bruised and 
cut in many places, but it 
seemed to me then that I had 
escaped almost scot-free, and 
I and my fellows screamed 
congratulations to one another 
at the top of our voices above 
the roar of the rapids. Then 
we got up and made our way 
along the bank through the 
thick jungle to rejoin our 
companions farther up stream. 

Here a blow awaited us. 
The raft which had been fol- 
lowing mine proved to have 
contained the knapsack-basket 
of which mention has already 
been made, and its loss meant 
that our prospects of having 
anything to eat that night 
were most unpleasantly remote. 
We knew that there existed 
Malay villages on the banks 
of the lower portion of the 
Sémpam; but what might be 
the distance which separated 
us from these havens of refuge 
we could not tell, and had no 
means of ascertaining save by 
personal investigation, which 
for hungry men might well 
prove a most lengthy and 
therefore painful process. 

The first thing to be done, 
however, was to find out the 
nature of the river immediate- 
ly below the rapid which had 
wrought our undoing, since we 
still hoped that it might be pos- 
sible to lower our two uninjured 
rafts down the falls by means 
of rattan ropes. Those who 
have never seen a Malayan 
forest will find it difficult to 
realise the difficulty which 
“getting out and walking” 
entails upon the wayfarer in 
an unfrequented portion of the 
country. The rivers in such 
localities are the only easy 
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means of locomotion, and the 
jungle upon their banks is so 
thick, so thorny, so filled with 
urgently detaining hands, that 
progress is not only very slow, 
but speedily wearies your nerves 
into a state of laceration. I 
bade Saleh, my head-boatman, 
follow me, and the other Malays 
stay where they were until I 
returned to them. Then I 
climbed back along the steeply 
shelving bank to the foot of 
the rapid in which the remains 
of my raft still flapped feebly, 
and thence scrambled through 
dense forest and underwood to 
a point where I believed that 
it would be possible to obtain 
a view of the next reach of 
the river. 

It took us the best part of 
half an hour to gain this point 
of vantage, and then, clinging 
to a stout sapling with one 
hand, I swung out to the very 


edge of the forest-clad hill and 


looked about me. Then my 
heart stood still in my body, for 
I saw the terrible danger which 
we had escaped almost miracu- 
lously by coming to grief thirty 
or forty yards higher up stream. 
From where I clung to the hill- 
side I looked up river to the 
point where I had watched my 
baggage and the second raft 
disappear, dropping seemingly 
below the line of sight, and the 
reason for their sudden vanish- 
ing was now made plain. The 
Sémpam ran here through a 
narrow gorge, enclosed by steep 
hills smothered in jungle, but at 
the top of the reach the river 
fell bodily in a glistening white 
curtain down the face of a preci- 
pice which was walled on either 
side by black dikes of granite, 
clean-cut as though hewn with 
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a single stroke of some giant’s 
axe. With an intolerable roar 
the whole body of the river 
leaped in a sheet of foam into 
the black abyss, casting blind- 
ing jets of spray heavenwards, 
splashing the rocks for many 
yards around, and churning up 
the waters of the pool into which 
it fell, seventy feet or so below, 
till its surface was a heaving, 
tossing, restless mass of the 
whiteness of cotton wool. A 
little lower down stream the 
pool widened somewhat, and 
here it was a deep blackish 
green, gloomy, profound, ter- 
rible, mysterious, circling slowly 
round and round before shooting 
its contents off again upon its 
restless way down fall after fall 
with a mighty crashing roar 
and strife of contending waters. 
From where I was perched I 
could see for near a quarter of 
a mile along the river’s length 
—a most unusually extended 
view for a man to obtain in the 
heart of a Malayan jungle—and 
at every yard of the way DEATH 
was written in unmistakable 
characters for any whom the 
falls might succeed in sucking 
into their grip. Had it not 
been for that providential cap- 
size farther up stream, I and 
my companions would infallibly 
have been reduced in the space 
of a few moments to the finest 
of fine atoms; for once within 
the clutch of the upper fall, 
nothing in the wide world could 
have saved us from a dreadful 
death. It came as a shock, this 
reflection, as I looked out over 
the line of falls, and realised 
how closely we had gazed into 
the eyes of Death but a few 
minutes earlier, all unconscl- 
ously, unthinkingly, with 4 
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light-heartedness so complete, 
while half mad with the fierce 
joy of living. 

I sent Saleh back for my fel- 
lows, and sat down where I was 
to await their coming. The 
insistent roar of the rapids 
filled my hearing; the wild 
beauty of the scene held me 
spellbound ; but most of all was 
I impressed with the wonderful 
freedom, the vigour, the com- 
pletely unrestrained savagery of 
the river. Here was a stream 
which for countless ages had 
leaped and thundered down this 
granite-bound pass, had slain 
innumerable living things, per- 
haps, with the callous cruelty 
of the mighty, and had never 
known an instant’s restraint, a 
moment’s check, a second’s curb- 
ing or binding. As the stream 
below me tossed its white mane 
of spray restlessly to and fro, 
it seemed to me to be in truth 
some wild monster of a strange 
world, charging down this rock- 
pent defile, instinct with life and 
liberty. The very roaring of 
the mighty waters seemed to cry 
to me of their freedom ; the wild 
motion seemed to mock all 
bonds. It was free, free, free, 
and the noise of the falls made 
my nerves tingle with a strange 
restlessness. 

When my men had rejoined 
me we pushed on through the 
thick jungle, and by nightfall 
we had succeeded in getting 
out of hearing of the resonant 
thunder of the falls. But there 
were other rapids all along the 
Tiver, and the music of the 
troubled waters was constantly 
mour ears. We camped on a 
sandbank by the river-side, and 
we went to bed supperless ; for 
we had paid tribute to the falls 


of our last grain of rice, and 
Saleh, who had been chosen for 
the post of head-boatman be- 
cause he combined in a remark- 
able degree those valuable 
possessions, a short temper and 
a long vocabulary, expressed 
himself with the latitude which 
we all agreed in thinking the 
case required. The dawn came 
greyly and found us_ very 
hungry and unhappy. We 
made an early start, and we 
scrambled and swarmed along 
the shelving banks of the river, 
through those dense and dreary 
jungles hour after hour, to an 
ever-increasing accompaniment 
of hunger and fatigue. It was 
not until the afternoon was 
some hours old that we at 
length came to a point where 
we thought that it would be 
possible to again make use of 
bamboo rafts with some pros- 
pect of success. Accordingly 
we all fell to work in sullen 
silence, and an hour or so later 
set off down stream, looking 
eagerly for a village as each 
bend was rounded. The night 
shut down upon us again, but 
we did not halt for that. We 
might be any distance from 
human habitations for all we 
knew to the contrary, and we 
were already so spent that we 
did not dare to delay even for 
the sleep which we craved. At 
about half-past eight we saw a 
point of light ahead of us, and 
a few minutes later we were 


eagerly devouring all the avail- 
able cooked rice in the village of 
Chérok. 

“The falls in this river be 


? 


very difficult, Zéan,” said a 
village elder to me, as I sat 
smoking and talking to the 
people of the place after a 
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happy peace-bringing meal of 
fat new rice. “They be very 
difficult, and none may pass up 
or down those which are of the 
largest size. Even those which 
are smaller may not be ap- 
proached even by the children of 
the river ”’—viz., the natives of 
the valley—“ unless fitting offer- 
ings have been made to the 
spirits. The fall at the head, 
which is full twelve fathoms in 
depth, is named the Fall of the 
Kine-cleft Bank, for it is a 
narrow pass such as giant kine 
might make at the spot where 
they were wont to go down to 
drink of the waters of a pool or 
river. The next fall is named 


the Fall of Dew, for by reason 
of its spray the rocks and trees 
surrounding it are perpetually 
drenched as it were by dew; 
and the last of all is the Fish- 
Trap, for from out of its grip 


not even a fish can escape. Ah, 
Tian, it was not well thus to 
tempt the spirits of the Sém- 
pam, for they are very vengeful, 
and had they slain thee a great 
shame would have been put 
upon our people. Our spirits 
are free folk, érang mérdhéka, 
who care not at all for rdja or 
overlord, and have no respect 
even for the white men, Tian, 
before whom the rdjas them- 
selves must give way if all men 
tell us be true. And this too, 
Téan, the Sémpam hath taught 
thee, in hunger and _ travail. 
It will bear no chains, Tian !” 
And the old fellow chuckled, 
well pleased at his jest, and 
at the prowess of his native 
stream. 

Verily, I thought, his words 
are true. The river is free, free, 
free—free as the wildest of 
savage creatures ; instinct with 
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unrestrained life, and a fierce 


splendid liberty. 


A few weeks ago I visited 
the Sémpam Falls again. I 
was driven thither from the 
foot of the mountains in a 
smart dog-cart by the manager 
of a mine, and I spent the night 
in a well-appointed bungalow, 
after dining at a table which 
fairly groaned beneath the good 
cheer which it bore. From end 
to end of the falls a made road 
skirted the right bank of the 
river for a distance of about a 
mile. Below the bungalow in 
the valley was a square power- 
station covered in with a hid- 
eous roof of corrugated iron; 
from it, running upwards upon 
a sort of staircase of wooden 
sleepers, a line of great, bulky, 
black pipes climbed a succession 
of steep hills to the sky-line 
half a mile away. This line of 
pipes communicated with a res- 
ervoir made of solid concrete, 
which in its turn was fed by 
a large square wooden flume, 
which burrowed through the 
hills like a tar-smeared snake, 
and rose upon a gentle incline 
to the Fall of the Kine-cleft 
Bank. At the head of this fall 
the Sémpam had been dammed 
across from bank to bank with 
a solid wall of concrete ; a por- 
tion of its waters, their services 
not being for the moment re- 
quired by the tyrannous white 
men, was suffered to flow down 
the old channel, but the rest of 
the stream was cribbed and 
confined by the wooden walls 
of the flume, was stalled like a 
tame ox within the solid reser- 
voir, was forced unwilling but 
obedient into the unsightly pip- 
ing, and at the power-station, 
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three hundred feet lower down, 
was made to yield up its angry 
strength to the service of man, 
its master, in order to work 
and light the huge mines seven 
miles away at Raub. I listened 
as the engineer in charge told 
me, with the air of a lecturer 
upon anatomy, how many gal- 
lons of water per minute went 
to the pulsing of that once free 
river ; how much of its strength 
was taken for the electrical 
works, how much left to the 
diminished volume of the tor- 
rent. The scene, as I stood 
looking down at it, was wonder- 
fully little changed from what 
it had been that day long ago 
when I, first of all my kind, 
gazed in fascination at the 
boisterous falls. On the left 
bank, where I had clung, the 
jungle still ran riot to the sky- 
line ; an outcrop of white lime- 
stone, which I remembered to 
have noted, stood out promi- 
nently as of old upon one of the 
higher hills at the foot of the 
falls, glaring, and bare of 
vegetation ; through the deeply 
cleft walls of granite the river 
still danced and leaped wildly, 
though with sadly diminished 
volume, and a voice which was 
like a mere whisper of the roar 
and thunder of other days; and 
save when my eyes rested upon 
the works of man upon the 
right bank, all was as beautiful 
as in the past. But the su- 
preme freedom of the river—the 
quality which for me had had 
so overmastering, so mysterious 
a charm—had vanished utterly. 

he stream was no longer the 
strong, unfettered, vainglorious 
monster of my memory. It was 
in chains, a thrall to man, and 
to my thinking it seemed to 


bear its gyves with a chastened 
sadness which was none the less 
most unutterably bitter and 
heart-broken. 

The next day I left the Falls 
of the Kine-cleft Bank and rode 
fifty miles to my home at Kuala 
Lipis. My way took me through 
country which had once been 
wild, where now the great trunk 
road joined village to village, 
the whole line of my journeying 
being marked by newly-occupied 
plantations, and signs of the 
progress and the advance which 
white men and civilisation bring 
in their train. Then as I neared 
my home, and turned my 
thoughts to the vast piles of 
official correspondence which I 
knew must be awaiting my re- 
turn ; caught sight of the hurry- 
ing telegraph peons, and remem- 
bered how at the end of the taut 
wire there sat one whose busi- 
ness it was to make me dance 
when he jerked the string ; as 
I heard the “pat, pat” of the 
tennis-balls on the court within 
the dismantled stockade, and 
saw the golfers driving off from 
a neighbouring tee,—suddenly 
the memory came back to me of 
what my life had been wont to 
be in that same district less than 
ten short years ago ; and though 
this progress and advancement 
were the things for which I 
had worked and striven whole- 
heartedly, somehow it seemed 
to me for the moment that it 
was not only the river and its 
angry waters which had lost 
their well-loved freedom. To- 
gether we had shared the wild 
life which we had known and 
loved in the past; together in 
the present we went soberly, 
working in chains. 

HvuGH CLIFFORD. 
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MORE ABOUT WILDFOWL-SHOOTING 


IN THE 


OUTER HEBRIDES. 


“WHAT,” a friend living in 
the fell district of Cumberland 
once asked his shepherd, “do 
you and your brother shep- 
herds and the farmers talk 
about chiefly, when you meet 
at markets and inns and at 
your own firesides?” “Talk,” 
replied the old man, “was 
mainly aboot sheep, but whiles 
a cattle beast was mentioned.” 
Our talk was mainly about 
geese, though now and then a 
duck or seal or plover might 
flit through it; and the shop 
was probably not more weari- 
some than that indulged in 
by men who fish or hunt or 
golf or curl. Now and then, 
however, the feminine portion 
of the household struck, and 
used to try and turn the con- 
versation on matters connected 
with dress or high imperial 
politics. When sport was bad 
this happened; when it was 
good they were always as keen 
as we were, and took the deep- 
est interest in anything we 
had to tell. When sport was 
very bad it was advisable 
sometimes to turn to these 
questions of politics. “We 
should have got right on the 
top of them if it had not been 
for a beastly redshank which 

” “Oh yes—and it was 
a curlew last time, and a heron 
the time before.” “The rud- 
der gave a squeak just as we 
landed, or else we should have 

” “And it was an ‘oar 
which squeaked last Friday ; 
why don’t you have every- 


thing oiled and covered with 
leather before you go out?” 
We got to look with angry 
eyes at many birds: at these 
redshanks, and at all curlews 
and herons, and many of the 
gulls, which really seemed to 
be in the pay of the geese, 
and, like the small tick-eaters 
which live on African game, 
delighted in warning their 
friends of our approach. Often 
a heron would go off in a quiet 
decent way, slowly flapping his 
great wings as he steered for 
some retired corner to continue 
his interrupted meal in; but 
often he would give one of his 
harsh cries, putting up, on a 
calm day, the heads of every 
goose within a mile or two, 
and sometimes his behaviour 
was dreadful. Long shall we 
remember one outrageous bird 
which—probably annoyed by 
having to swallow a fish all 
at once which he wanted to 
masticate slowly —flew above 
us when we were stalking 
some bernicle. High over our 
heads he soared, uttering pierc- 
ing shrieks of anger and warn- 
ing; and when he had flapped 
nearly out of sight, and we 
thought we had done with 
him, back he would come, and 
continue his horrid clamour. 
Needless to say that stalk re- 
sulted in nothing but vexa- 
tion. The black-backed gulls, 
too, were most troublesome, 
wheeling to and fro above the 
geese when we were far away, 
and crying with all their might 
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and main,—so that, even if 
the latter saw nothing, they 
were made thoroughly uneasy, 
and prepared at a moment’s 
notice to take up their po- 
sitions in a most wide-awake 
condition on some island, in- 
stead of feeding quietly in a 
get-at-able hollow. On windy 
days, still less in stormy 
weather, these warnings were 
not of much consequence; but 
in a calm they nearly always 
succeeded in their object, and 
left us lamenting. Indeed in 
calm weather it was very diffi- 
cult to get a shot at geese at 
all, and at such times the bag 
got small and the larder rather 
empty. One quiet day we 
made five stalks on birds in 
good positions, and came home 
without firing a shot: that was 
the day the rudder squeaked. 
The least tap on a gun-stock, 
the least crunch of a boot on 
the rocks, was carried a great 
distance, and everything put 
on the alert if not on the 
wing. That was the day— 
one of the days—when the 
redshank with his “ kivi-kivi” 
aroused from their fancied se- 
curity fully eighty geese out 
of a hollow, and sent them, a 
clanging honking squadron, to 
some island half-a-dozen miles 
away. We got to be very 
careful about noises in mov- 
ing guns or oars, and we out- 
manceuvred the geese as far as 
walking on rocks was _ con- 
cerned, carrying with us quick- 
ly - slipped -on indiarubber go- 
loshes. But we could not get 
the better of Curlew, Red- 
shank, & Co.; and it is owing 
to their untiring exertions and 
Interference that many a fat 


goose, both bernicle and lag, 
still flies in clamorous skeins 
and changles over the fair 
melodiously named islands of 
these Hebrides. 

We captured geese in all 
sorts of ways,—stalking them, 
driving them, by flighting, by 
waiting for them at suitable 
places. Sometimes we had a 
mighty mass of hurriedly rising 
birds to fire at, and sometimes 
a single one, high overhead, 
coming down the wind at fifty 
or sixty miles an hour. Only 
once did we get a chance at 
bernicle on the ground, and 
never at grey lag. As related, 
the victory was often on their 
side ; sometimes by a very little, 
but a miss in this work was 
veritably as good asa mile. A 
chance boat sailing lazily along 
to some island for peats, would 
come in sight just before a stalk 
was finished; some far-away 
fisherman would fire at a cor- 
morant,—and all our pains 
were wasted. One day we were 
waiting for grey lags at a little 
lochan high up among the hills ; 
they came there sometimes, 
when the flowing tide invaded 
the sea-weedy islands they fed 
on, to drink, and play about, 
and sit on flat stones to preen 
their feathers. We were lying 
in a little heather-built shelter 
close to the water’s edge, when 
three geese came and lit on the 
loch, and after a time swam 
down towards our ambuscade 
so close together that it would 
have been hard to kill one and 
not all. As we slowly raised 
the gun to get it over the side 
of the shelter, a yard-long bit 
of old loose heather got somehow 
astride of the barrels, and the 
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quick-eyed birds noticed the 
movement and rose, and the 
shot taken under such un- 
favourable circumstances re- 
sulted in nothing. But ten 
days later at the same place 
we hit off again the right 
moment, and got three —we 
hope the same three —out of 
fifteen, in this case, too con- 
fiding birds. Shots at large 
numbers of grey lags were 
seldom got; where there were 
so many eyes there was great 
wariness. And let no man 
think it was such a _ simple 
thing as it may sound to kill 
them, even when many rose 
together. In the first place, 
they were generally a _ long 
way off; we did very little at 
them except with the. large 
gun. Then, with their mighty 
wing-pinions and breasts like 
padded mattresses, they are 
very hard to knock over. 
Never did we ourselves see a 
single feather fall from a bird 
that got away, and yet it was 
a common occurrence to hear 
the shot strike them. And, 
when suddenly alarmed, they 
rose more like gigantic snipe 
than decent geese, legs and 
arms and necks straddling all 
over the place, by no means 
easy objects to particularise 
in a moment in spite of their 
size. “Browning” these big 
lots was unprofitable work. 
We paid visits to some of the 
pigeon-caves on various parts of 
the shooting, and, though we 
never made much of a bag— 
it was too late in the season, 
and the birds had been much 
disturbed before — always en- 
joyed the expeditions. Some- 
times the caves were real ones 
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—perhaps tunnels would be a 
better word to use—stretching 
underground for some hundreds 
of feet, and often the pigeons 
lived in little narrow clefts, or 
sat on mere ledges of rock. 
Why these soft-looking, pretty, 
delicate - coloured birds should 
inhabit such places is always 
a mystery to us: green fields 
and far-stretching woods and 
tinkling brooks seemed more 
in keeping with them. There 
were no trees. If you wanted 
a bit of wood as big as a 
pencil, you would look in vain 
for it unless on the sea-shore ; 
and anything more melancholy 
or uncomfortable than their 
resting - places it is impossible 
to imagine. Here the sea had 
cut a way for itself through 
soft material some hundreds of 
feet inland; and over the gulf 
thus formed, perhaps a hundred 
feet deep, they lived on any 
ledges or cracks they could 
find, black hard rock all around 
them, sprinkled with salt spray 
even when there is but a slight 
swell on,—gruesome places to 
look down into even then, and 
terrible in a storm. In bad 
weather the birds must find 
some other shelter. It was in 
such a place as this that we 
came near to witnessing a 
tragedy, and losing the great 
retriever which always went 
with us. A bird fell dead just on 
the edge of the rocks, and the 
dog brought it back. Another 
fell a little lower down, and in 
going to fetch it he got on toa 
smooth steep place, “and, after 
vainly trying to keep his foot- 
ing, slid ‘down it into the sea. 
There was no wind that day, 
but some swell was coming 
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in from the Atlantic; and 
though this was little to look 
at outside, it was bad enough 
and cruel enough when it got 
in among the rocks. If the 
retriever had not been a very 
powerful dog he would have 
been drowned in a few min- 
utes. We could hardly bear 
to look on as great black Bar 
fought for his life. The swell 
carried him up into one of 
the deep narrow gullies and 
left him, desperately trying 
to get a footing on a slimy 
rock, and went thundering on. 
Then — whilst he was _ still 
swimming and vainly trying 
to climb up—the water rushed 
out and swept him with it, 
and again in a few seconds 
he was back, frightened now, 
using every bit of his great 
strength, and, we_ thought, 
unavailingly. We could do 


nothing whatever to help him: 
any one going down into that 


treacherous, foaming gully 
would soon have fared worse 
than the dog. But at length 
another wave carried him on 
its crest so far up that he was 
able to scramble on to a friend- 
ly little ledge, and then the 
keeper managed to get down 
to him, whilst we all lent 
willing hands from above. We 
would have thought every 
pigeon in Scotland dearly 
bought by that dog’s death. 
We could write a pamphlet on 
Bar and his doings. Let the 
tide be running out like a 
mill-race in the wide sea-loch, 
and ducks fall into it, by day 
or night Bar would have them, 
if any dog could. Give him 
the open sea and no rocks to 
be dashed against, and he 
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would fetch out of it what a 
dog could fetch. He would re- 
trieve a seal, holding it by the 
flappers ; with equal gravity of 
countenance he would appear 
before you with a 9-lb. grey 
lag across his jaws, or the 
tail-feather of a jack-snipe just 
peeping between them. He 
would find anything that had 
been lost on the hill, and go 
far back for it. Without a 
murmur, willingly and patient- 
ly, he would stay with any 
stranger if the keeper his 
master told him to do so. The 
last day we were out we shot 
eight teal, which all lay on an 
island, or in some still water 
near it, a good gunshot away, 
and sixteen times did Bar cross 
over the little strait — eight 
times with a duck in his mouth 
and eight times empty. He 
tried very hard to bring two 
at a time, but the salt water 
he swallowed in the attempt 
baffled him. If you shot a 
rabbit or a duck early in the 
morning, you had nothing to 
do but to show it to Bar, put 
it in some safe corner, and 
then late at night, when per- 
haps a mile away from the 
place, tell him to go for it. 
This dog had one fault, other- 
wise he would have been too 
good for this world and _ per- 
haps have been drowned in 
the gully; but it was of little 
moment for this kind of shoot- 
ing, and we shall not tarnish 
his noble name by mention- 
ing it. 

Out of these cracks and 
gullies, out of these caves and 
tunnels, the pigeons came, when 
disturbed, like shooting - stars. 
Soft and delicate they may be 
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to look at, but every one knows 
what a blue rock is when he 
rises from a trap, and he is 
many times as active on his own 
ground, It was useless to shoot 
at them when over the water: 
though some of the days we 
were at the caves were perfectly 
calm, there was always a swell 
on the sea, enough to break the 
strongest boat to match-wood 
in a moment if any landing was 
attempted. We had to take 
them when flying over some 
part of the rocks where, if they 
fell, they could be got; but in 
spite of all care we always lost 
some. The shooting was easier 
when they came in, though even 
then they travelled at an amaz- 
ing pace, and often whisked into 
their cracks before you could get 
on to them. Long shall we 
remember one lovely February 
evening at these pigeon-caves : 
the sun—setting in a wonderful 
blaze of crimson and purple 
and yellow—flooded the rocks, 
making the great beds of sea- 
pinks just above them flash like 
emeralds; while St Kilda, not 
visible till that moment all 
that day, suddenly stood out 
in front of it, like a mountain 
arisen from the sea. 

It was not very often that we 
were able to indulge in the 
luxury of afternoon tea ; but one 
evening when we got off the 
moor on to the road some four 
or five miles from home we met 
two ladies waiting for us with 
that pleasant meal. We were 
tired after a not very successful 
day, and were cheered, not only 
by the tea but by some news 
they brought us. For three 
wild swans had been seen on a 
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loch not very far from the lodge 
that morning, and they, as they 
came past, had been able to 
look at the birds with a glass. 
Next day as soon as it was 
light the keeper spied the loch ; 
but the swans were gone, and 
we heard from the wife of a 
herd living in the neighbour- 
hood that they had departed at 
four the previous afternoon and 
flown away out of sight. There 
is one particular loch of which 
these great birds are for some 
reason particularly fond, and we 
were soon—ladies and all—off to 
a high point on a hill where we 
could examine the greater part 
of it. 

The morning was a bitterly 
cold one, the wind was very 
high: it blows in these islands 
with a force and keenness which 
we have never met with any- 
where else—there is nothing to 
break its passage on either land 
or sea—and it was with red 
faces and numbed fingers in 
spite of the climb that we 
reached the proper place to spy 
from ; and then we could make 
out nothing of the swans. They 
might easily be there, on one or 
other of the numberless starfish- 
shaped lochs which lay tossing 
and tumbling below us, in some 
sheltered bay which we could 
not examine; but somehow we 
had all expected to see them 
showing themselves bravely off 
in the middle of the water, and 
so were a little disheartened. 
We went down on to the flats 
and met the keeper, who had 
been spying from another point 
about three miles away, and 
then, just when we were getting 
sceptical as to the whereabouts 
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of the swans, and were pictur- 
ing them flying along perhaps 
over some English meadow 
hundreds of miles away—lo! 
we saw them swimming about 
in a sheltered corner quite in- 
visible from above. It was 
easy to make out that they 
were whoopers, the largest kind 
of swans, and they were quite 
unconscious of any enemy being 
at hand. leaving one gun 
where we were, the other two 
made a circuit of two or three 
miles and got right round the 
loch, and then it was a ques- 
tion of waiting till they came 
near enough to the shore and 
a stalk could be made upon 
them. There were a lot of 
golden-eye with the swans, 
following them about, and 
feeding on the bits of weed the 
big birds pulled up, and then 
leaving them for a while ; and a 


cold shudder ran down at any 
rate one of our backs at hav- 
ing to show ourselves to these 


watchful ducks. The swans 
were hid from us by a bend in 
the loch; but they heard the 
golden-eyes get up, and for an 
hour they became watchful and 
suspicious. What if they were 
suddenly to rise—before we were 
m our places take the alarm 
and be off! At last, after a 
little waiting and careful peep- 
ing through long heather and 
round rocky corners, the time 
came, and we slipped back, and 
then round, and then down a 
wet hollow in the peat and got 
the shot. One died at once; 
the other, mortally wounded, 
flapped a little way up the loch, 
and coming back with the wind, 
Was finished off by the man on 


the opposite side. And now we 
committed the only mistake in 
the carefully worked-out little 
attack: instead of waiting for 
the third swan to swing round 
nearer as he rose against the 
wind—instead of waiting and 
reserving our fire—we ought to 
have got up and run as we 
never ran before, right ahead 
of him, and so have cut him off. 
If we had done this we should 
probably have got the three. 
The birds floated ashore in a 
few minutes, as beautiful in 
their death as in life, one but 
little marked by the shot, and 
the other a flawless and perfect 
image of purity, with not a 
stain on it or a feather awry. 
Messrs Harvie- Brown and 
Buckley, whose charming and 
well-known book on the ‘ Fauna 
of the Outer Hebrides’ was in 
constant request in the lodge 
at night, say that as many as 
four hundred swans have been 
seen together on one of the 
lochs in South Uist: that 
would be a spectacle, to view 
which even a very keen sports- 
man might be willing to keep 
his finger off the trigger. Some 
people may say, “ Why shoot 
a swan at all?” He stands at 
the head of all wildfowl, and 
if a man lays himself out to 
kill all kinds of geese and 
ducks, why should he pass over 
the great chief of the race? 
How often in a lifetime does 
an average man get a chance 
of killing a wild swan? How 
many thousands and tens of 
thousands of cartridges may 
he fire, and yet never one of 
them at a swan? They are 
not rare birds—in the sense, 
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that is, of becoming extinct— 
though he may shoot for a life- 
time in most parts of the king- 
dom and never see one ; yet—let 
the weather be suitable—the far 
north will always keep up the 
supply in the proper places. 

One of the whoopers weighed 
20 lb., and the other all but 
23, and the stalwart gillie who 
carried them on his back across 
the hill to where the dogcart 
could meet him was glad to lay 
down his load. 

It is generally to be noticed 
that men who write exclusively 
of shore-shooting have a nasty 
word to say for punts: we 
hardly know an exception to 
this rule. They dwell on the 
wholesale slaughter which a 
big gun causes, and the number 
of birds which are wounded. 
But there is something very 
illogical in their way of treat- 
ing the subject; they spend 
perhaps hundreds of pages in 
telling you how to get at fowl 
of all kinds, and at all times. 
The big gun may be idle for a 
week or for a month; but the 
wild weather which keeps it at 
home is good for the shore- 
shooter, and he is out day and 
night. Even on a good day 
the puntsman may come home 
clean, while, except under very 
favourable circumstances, he 
would always consider two or 
three shots a good average for 
the twenty-four hours. How 
many ducks will even a quick 
shot hit and lose on a good 
flighting night, when they are 
flying fast and low? Even 
the best of shots will wound 
some rabbits and _ pheasants 
when he fires a good many 
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hundred cartridges on a win- 
ter’s day between ten o’clock 
and four? And so of grouse- 
and partridge-shooting. We 
believe a man with a small 
gun, if he is constantly using 
it, will wound and lose far more 
birds than the hard-working 
puntsman who now and then 
fires a big shot. And the 
arguments of a shore-man are 
sometimes provoking. In a 
book published a few years 
ago, the writer, after giving 
some charming chapters on the 
wild life of Scotland, ends by 
a little sermon on punting and 
its evils, and asks, if it is right 
for a big gunner to fire at the 
birds on the water, why we 
should not all “seek to get 
sitting shots at other birds, 
first of all being careful to get 
them ina row? Why not fire 
into a covey of partridges on 
the ground, delighted if we 
secure four when otherwise we 
should only have got two?” 
The very obvious answer to 
such a question is, that we 
know where the partridges are, 
and can always, and often 
several times a-day, get chances 
at them, while it is different 
with wildfowl on an estuary, 
and any punter will tell you 
what is the proportion of shots 
he gets compared with the 
approaches he makes. No one 
after partridges goes for a day 
or a week, or perhaps far more, 
without getting a shot, but a 
big gunner often does. Firing 
into a lot of wildfowl or wild 
birds is a very different thing 
to firing into the brown of a 
covey of grouse or partridges; 
and if our critic demurs at this, 
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we would ask him, if supposing 
he saw a dense flock of golden 
plover or teal passing him, with 
no single birds attending the 
companies, would he refrain 
from shooting into those flocks 
because he would run the risk 
of wounding some birds which 
he might not get? 

A puntsman’s life on our 
coasts — the factor told us 
that there were five hundred 
miles of sea-line on the shoot- 
ing, but probably, for reasons 
given in the previous paper, 
this estimate is far under the 
mark — would have been a 
merry one but very short. No 
punt, we believe, has ever pene- 
trated into these regions, or in 
all probability ever will; the 
enterprising man who tried it 
would get one or two heavy 
shots and then be certainly 
drowned, the latter event most 


likely taking place on the even- 
ing of the first day he went 


out. Everything would be 
against punting here: there 
are no smooth beaches except 
facing the open sea; plenty of 
mud-flats but no mud-edgings ; 
each basin is without exception 
fringed with rocks, and there 
are no places where delicately 
built boats could come ashore. 
But even if such difficulties 
were got over, and the danger 
from the suddenly rising 
and hard-blowing wind, that 
from the tides could never be 
eliminated. It was quite a 
common thing for us, in a 
strong, well-built, sea - going 
boat capable of carrying nine 
or ten people, to be unable to 
pass either up or down many 
of the tide-races which ran be- 
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tween the islands, and that 
when we had geese in prospect 
and were extremely anxious to 
get at them at any cost. The 
normal difference between high 
and low water was some twelve 
or thirteen feet; in places the 
sea got jammed up, so to speak, 
forced up into wide reaches by 
the great pressure of the tides, 
from which it could only come 
slowly down. The water out- 
side fell quickly, and the con- 
sequence was that twice a-day 
there was an obvious, or a 
strong, or a furious stream, 
running first one way and then 
another past some of the 
islands, forming an obstacle as 
difficult to cross as a river in a 
spate. This went on in scores 
of places among the maze of 
islands ; at certain periods of 
the tide there was no difficulty ; 
sometimes we found the ob- 
stacle an impossible one, and 
sometimes with much labour 
we dragged small boats up by 
long ropes, or “ran” the rapid, 
always taking care to err on 
the side of caution and incur 
no risk. Down one of the 
smaller streams two men and a 
woman—the father and brother 
and sister of the tailor of the 
waste — were passing in the 
dim light of early morning 
many years ago with a boat- 
load of coal, when the boat 
touched an unseen rock, and 
turned round and then over, 
and the poor father and 
daughter were drowned. These 
currents and tides were often 
very troublesome to us, and 
had always to be watched and 
considered. 

We did very little with the 
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seals: sometimes we came 
across some of the big “At- 
lantic” customers, but never 
had weather to get out to 
the black ridges of rock where 
they chiefly lived. However 
calm and still the air might 
be with us, we could always 
see the sea flying over them, 
and on no single day during 
our visit could a landing have 
been effected. There were 
plenty of the other seals close 
at hand,—we counted seventy 
one day on two rocks hardly 
bigger than good-sized dining- 
rooms; but they inhabit the 
regions sacred to geese, and 
we always grudged disturbing 
the latter. It was pretty to 
watch them with a glass: as 
a rule, they paid little atten- 
tion to the boat till it came 
within a hundred and fifty 
yards or so, and then after a 


good stare there was a great 


scuttlng into the sea; the 
whole rock seemed to get up 
and dive, and for a few min- 
utes the water would be alive 
with fat bodies bobbing up 
and down. Seals’ lives in these 
regions ought to be fairly 
happy ones; they are not 
much persecuted by man, and 
we are glad to think their 
honest doglike faces were little 
damaged by us, 

Some of our pleasantest days 
were not those on which we got 
the best bags; winter though 
it was, we made many far-away 
excursions in the big boat, ex- 
ploring outlying points and 
islands, shooting on such oc- 
casions being considered as 
only a secondary consideration. 
Now and then we picked up 
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something, some plover or 
pigeons: on one glorious Feb- 
ruary day, under a sun which 
made us, clad in thick winter 
garments, wince under its heat, 
the return to the larder was 
one eider-drake, one long-tail 
drake, one golden plover, one 
snipe, and one widgeon. On 
one of the islands was a wreck, 
which was in process of being 
broken up: we have not suffi- 
cient knowledge to say what sort 
of a ship this massive fragment 
had belonged to, though it was 
obvious that the report which 
prevailed in the district, that it 
had formed part of one of the 
Spanish men-of-war destroyed 
by the Americans, was not well 
founded. It was fifty or sixty 
feet long, and very strongly put 
together, and the tide which 
brought it up to its present 
resting-place must have been 
a mighty one. If wildfowl 
was our chief topic of con- 
versation, we can imagine that 
“wrecks” must be, at times, 
of absorbing interest to the 
local people, for occasionally 
they find in one a_ veritable 
harvest of the sea. A big 
ship had come to a _ sudden 
end on some rocks, a_ few 
miles out, not long before our 
visit, and it supplied the good 
folks with some of the luxuries 
as well as with the necessaries 
of life for a long time. Brandy 
came ashore in cases, and cham- 
pagne, and a huge cheese, 4 
hundredweight of it, little dam- 
aged by the salt. Quantities 
of boxes of glycerine drifted 
in, which we were assured was 
used by the simple islanders 
instead of treacle to their por- 
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ridge. The first free day after 
this had been related to us we 
all wandered off to the shore to 
see if by chance any of the good 
things were left. 

There was, some four miles 
from the lodge, an old ruined 
mill, with a big sea-trout loch 
above it which had once fed its 
wheel, and a big sea-water loch 
just below. Sir Walter says in 
his Journal that for some reason 
or another a mill had always 
an uncanny kind of association 
for him; and if that could be 
the case with a place bustling 
with life and noise, the feeling 
might well be intensified here. 
The wheel was broken, and all 
the window -frames and most 
of the doors were gone, the 
floors were rotten, and the place 
was dreary and uninhabitable, 
and very lonely. If ghosts ever 
walk in these islands, here they 
certainly should be. Three or 
four times we drove the lochs 
both above and below the mill: 
the first time we tried the for- 
mer a couple of ducks came 
first, a long shot away, and then 
peering over the edge of the 
peat-hag hiding-place, we saw 
a perfect cloud of mallard com- 
ing down on us. To drop the 
small gun, snatch up and cock 
the 8-bore, took only an infinit- 
esimal portion of time; but 
when we had it ready only one 
solitary duck out of the great 
company was left to shoot at: 
the others were streaming a 
hundred yards behind us, and, 
as the man next to us yielded 
to the same temptation and was 
also too late, that particular 
drive turned out a failure. It 
was no use trying to drive any 


of the big lochs unless there was 
a strong wind ; if the ducks had 
far to travel they had time to 
rise, and on a calm day, though 
they generally came _ right 
enough, they came too high, 
looking like starlings rather 
than wildfowl—out of shot of 
the most powerful weapon. So 
wind was necessary ; but if pos- 
sible a wind which blew from 
the place they wished to get to, 
not a hurricane behind them, 
though a hurricane was better 
than a calm. In fact—we have 
lain stress on it before — wind 
was everything to us, and our 
best days were always the worst 
so far as storm and rain went. 
It is this which makes the 
great difference between shoot- 
ing ordinary game and shooting 
wildfowl, and the reason why 
so many men do not care for 
the former. It is quite a differ- 
ent thing to starting on a fine 
day with so many hundred car- 
tridges, all of the same size and 
holding the same shot, knowing 
that from various comfortable 
stands you will in the course of 
the day get rid of the most of 
them. If the weather turn out 
very bad, men shooting grouse or 
low-ground gamewill, and right- 
ly, come home, because, to say 
nothing of the discomfort of it, 
their sport is spoilt by the storm; 
and exactly the reverse is the 
case with those after wildfowl. 
The paraphernalia required by 
the latter is cumbersome, and 
difficult to manage comfortably 
in wet and wind: we found a 
double 8- bore the best for 
the driving work, and except 
at night always carried one. 
But then a 12-bore was neces- 
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sary also, to get in as many 
shots as possible during the 
short time the drive lasted. 
If it was windy without rain, 
cartridges of different kinds 
could be put out ready to one’s 
hand ; but if it was very wet, 
it was not easy to manage this, 
even with the brass cases 
always used. You wanted a lot 
of different cartridges for a 
day’s shooting here,—for the 
8-bore BB, and 1 and 2 for 
geese, and 4 for duck, and per- 
haps a few 6’s in case of meet- 
ing plover; and for the 12- 
bore 4 and 5, with a couple of 
2’s handy, in case—as often hap- 
pened—geese should come near 
when you had only the smaller 
weapon to defend yourself with. 
Some people are bothered by 
all this preparation. But to 
many of us its necessity consti- 
tuted the chief charm in this 


wild sport—the never knowing 
what your next shot would be 


at. How often in a day’s 
tramp would we have to 
change cartridges; see geese 
settle in the distance, or per- 
haps fly overhead when looking 
for snipe; snatch out the big 
shot you had in for a long 
chance at duck when your eye 
caught the shimmer under the 
sun of a lot of golden plover 
coming right at you! Then the 
reward for all these prepara- 
tions was often a tiny one: 
sometimes there was no reward 
at all; sometimes we came in 
blank, now and then without 
having fired a shot. And the 
reward—in numbers—was never 
anything else but small; our 
biggest bag was only 21—small 
in numbers but not in quality. 
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We give here the result of the 
three best days’ shooting we 
had: 11 bernicle geese, 3 teal, 
3 mallard; 9 bernicle, 6 grey 
lag, 6 golden plover; 2 ber- 
nicle, 4 grey lag, 5 widgeon, 
4 teal, 1 mallard, for two, three, 
and four guns. We think it is 
quite idle to try and draw com- 
parisons between fowl of this 
kind and game—to say in what 
relation to grouse and pheasants 
a goose or a mallard or a widg- 
eon should stand. But small 
in number though these results 
were, we were proud of them; 
we worked very hard for them, 
and never grudged an inch of 
the ground we walked over, or 
an ounce of the heavy guns we 
carried. The harder the toil 
the sweeter the reward when 
it came, and it always did come 
sooner or later. 

There are few matters of 
greater importance to people 
shooting as we did than the 
question of clothes, and it was 
a difficult one, because we never 
exactly knew one hour what we 
should be doing the next, often 
starting to pick up a few plover 
or rock-pigeons, and then spend- 
ing most of the day lying behind 
a peat-hag watching a big lot 
of geese. Frequently the brisk 
walk of the morning and after- 
noon ended in a long cold wait 
in the dusk for flighting. For 
boat-work, of which we did a 
great deal, it was impossible 
to put on too many garments, 
provided room was left to get 
the gun up to the shoulder. 
Most people who stalk know 
that exposure to wet and cold 
seldom does them any harm: 
teeth may chatter, and fingers 
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get numb and legs shake, and 
the result may be a stag going 
briskly to his home on his own 
good legs, instead of on a pony 
to yours—but that is all. So 
it was in our rough sport ; and 
perhaps the air, perfectly pure 
and saturated, if the term be 
allowed, with salt, stood our 
friend, and accounted for our im- 
munity from the ordinary little 
coughs and colds of winter. For 
nearly three months none of us 
knew anything of such things. 
For ourselves we attribute our 
perfect immunity from even the 
suspicion of a cold (if we except 
a couple of days’ chill at the 
outstart), during so many wet 
and windy weeks, to the fact 
that we were over- rather than 
under-clad. Sir Ralph Payne 
Gallwey in his books on fowling 
lays stress on this, as also on 
the importance of living well— 
not, we imagine, meaning in- 
dulgence in elaborate dinners 
and vintages, but in eating and 
drinking as much wholesome 
food as you conveniently can. 
That substance must have been 
of a curiously abnormal nature 
which most of us could not have 
digested after a few weeks of 
our hard work. 

If, as we have shown, this 
work was rough and hard for 
men, it may well be thought 
that it was entirely unsuited 
and impossible for women. There 
were of course many days when 
we had to face the elements 
alone; but there were many 
others when we were more for- 
tunate, and our companions and 
the keepers and gillies who were 
with us will bear witness—and 
this in no conventional sense or 
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for the sake of saying something 
pleasant and gallant—that it 
was on these very days that 
Fortune looked upon us with 
her greatest favour. On such 
occasions none of the difficulties 
we had to meet were shirked ; 
and it was understood that 
nothing was to be done which 
should hamper or interfere with 
the freedom of the men. Noth- 
ing ever was done in this way, 
and, on the other hand, great 
help at times was given us by 
such an addition to our party, 
and our success was doubly wel- 
come when we had other wit- 
nesses to it besides ourselves. 
To the enterprise of the femi- 
nine portion of the house may 
be given the credit of at any 
rate three good grey lags. We 
often saw geese on a certain 
flat part of the machar, far 
away from any fence or ditch. 
There was just one little knoll 
sticking up in the level ground, 
and if the birds were few in 
number, and near to each other, 
it might be possible to make a 
stalk on them with the wind 
right. A good many “ifs” 
here! But the geese were al- 
ways north of the knoll, and 
the wind at such times always 
south or south-west, and we 
never tried the approach. One 
wild day, when we were all far 
away, some one else tried it, 
and armed with a little rifle, 
and enveloped in a feminine 
disregard for the teaching which 
is given in most books—that 
you must approach all wildfowl 
up wind — got the knoll be- 
tween herself and the geese, 
and made the stalk. And 
made it, too, so successfully, 
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that by patient crawling she 
got within ten yards of them, 
thirty or forty yards nearer 
than we ever managed. The 
astonishment was _ probably 
mutual: it must have been 
embarrassing to those five or 
six respectable grey lags sud- 
denly to look up and find a 
strange lady—and a lady armed 
with a rifle—within whispering 
distance of them. They waited 
for no nearer introduction, and 
for some days afterwards we 
had to examine all birds of this 
class carefully with a glass to 
see if they carried about with 
them anywhere the mark of a 
tiny bullet. We profited by 
the experiment very speedily, 
for the very next day there 
were geese in the same place. 
With the wind blowing strongly 
in our backs, we boldly made 
the stalk, and—the gun going 
off just before we were quite 


ready—killed three out of the 


four on the wing. But we 
should never have tried the 
thing at all if it had not been 
for the experiment of the pre- 
vious day. A little later on 
we were one evening waiting, 
well hid, at a loch-side, when 
a dozen of the same kind of 
geese settled within fifty yards 
of us, and while we were watch- 
ing them and debating whether 
to shoot, half-a-dozen more lit 
on the water within a few yards 
of the ambush, and this with a 
fresh wind blowing fair from 
us to the birds. None of them 
paid the least attention to us, 
so after this we paid no atten- 
tion to wind as far as lags were 
concerned, though naturally, 
for the sake of quietness, one 
would rather make a stalk on 
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any creature against it rather 
than with it. 

When speaking just now of 
the ruined mill we said it 
looked as if it might be a 
haunted place, and indeed one 
day a mysterious thing hap- 
pened close to it which we 
were never able to account for. 
Needless to say it was con- 
nected with geese. One dismal 
morning while eating our sand- 
wiches under its dilapidated 
roof, watching the rain coming 
down in perfect sheets, and 
wondering whether we should 
really be worse off outside than 
under those draughty walls, we 
saw some brent far up the sea- 
loch, not half a mile from where 
we were. It must have been a 
wild day that which sent the 
black geese so far up from the 
open sea. They seemed in a 
kind of stalkable place, and we 
at once started out to attack 
them; but there was a big lot 
of widgeon sheltering in one of 
the sea-pools nearer at hand, 
and they got up alarmed, and 
shifted the geese farther away, 
and into a place on the open 
sands where they were quite 
safe from us. So we arranged 
a drive: one gun made a long 
detour and got one side of the 
narrowest part of the sea-loch 
a mile or so below, and the 
other gun, after a still farther 
round, found himself opposite 
his fellow. The pair then com- 
manded very fairly the only 
water passage to the sea. 
Brent are entirely sea geese: 
they are never seen on land; 
they never fly over land other 
than mud-flats if they can 
possibly help it, so we made 
sure of a chance at any rate, 
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and sat patiently under very 
unpleasant circumstances wait- 
ing to salute them. After a 
long time the keeper fired a 
shot near the mill, and down 
came all the widgeon, shel- 
drakes, &c., which had been 
on the upper part of the water ; 
but the brent never came, and, 
what is more, were never seen 
again by any of the three. The 
keeper had a good look at them 
with his glass, counted them, 
and then took shelter, to give 
us time to get to our places. 
And when—after a few min- 
utes—he came out again the 
geese were gone: they must 
have flown a considerable way 
over land that day, if they did 
nothing worse. We covered 
the outlet with our guns; with 
our eyes we commanded during 
the whole time the whole length 
of that sea-loch—and we never 
saw one of them. 

When but a day remained of 
our stay on the island, we had 
seen ten different kinds of 
ducks and secured nine of them 
Pochard are common enough in 
many places, and not very rare 
here, and on this last day we 
got three, though not without 
some trouble. On many of the 
lochs where there is a suitable 
island there is on it the remains 
of an ancient fort or dune, built 
by some long-ago forgotten 
people as safety places. Strong 
and secure habitations they 
must have been in the days 
when bows and arrows were 
the chief weapons of offence. 
On to one of these seldom-tra- 
versed islands we managed to 
get, and after a good deal of 
creeping and waiting — being 


abundantly stung the while by 
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the just sprouting nettles, those 
never - failing signs of ancient 
human life—we got two, and 
quick feminine eyes were the 
means by which, later on in the 
day, we secured the third. 

The varieties of wildfowl 
killed during our stay were 
as follows: Swan (whoopers), 
geese (brent, only one, bernicle, 
and grey lag), ducks (mallard, 
widgeon, teal, gadwell, pochard, 
eider, long-tail, sheldrake, gol- 
den-eye, merganser), woodcock, 
snipe, golden and green plover, 
rock - pigeons, curlew, heron, 
water-rail, dabchick, seal, and 
a few rabbits. The two or 
three mergansers were shot in 
drives in mistake for mallard, 
the poor little dabchick in the 
dusk on the water in mistake 
for a teal, the solitary heron for 
his skin: we only got five cur- 
lew, and could have added a 
good many of these birds and 
of sheldrake to the bag if we 
had wanted them. 

“ Then comes the reckoning.” 
And we had to pack up—not 
without a thought of that wide 
sea which it might take a dozen 
hours to cross, or perhaps as 
much again—and say “Good- 
bye.” We would like to think 
that some of those left behind 
were as sorry to say farewell 
as we were: perhaps even the 
geese would miss us a little at 
first ; they led us many a merry 
dance in vain, but we bore 
them no malice. “Oh,” we 
can fancy some old gander call- 
ing out—Bewick says all geese 
live to be very old—“ if I don’t 
see those three ugly men and 
that black dog again! Here 
they come, sneaking and spy- 
ing, and crawling along, just as 
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if we couldn’t see them! Now 
we'll have some fun! Let’s go 
off to that island, and you'll all 
sit in the hollow, and I'll keep 
my nose behind a docken-stem 
and watch, and then, when 
they think they are just going 
to jump on the top of us and 
catch us all, we'll fly off right 
over their heads and frighten 
them to death! How how! 
honk honk!” 

So we departed. And often 
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—when amongst high moun- 
tains or great woods—vwe shall 
think of this far-away country ; 
of the sunny machar, where 
larks sing as well as wild geese 
feed; of the swampy uplands, 
and the waste of peat -hags, 
and the countless lochans, and 
firm white shelly beaches; of 
the oozy mud-flats, and of the 
all- pervading presence of the 
sea, 
GILFRID W. HARTLEY. 





EXPERIENCES IN A 

SomE little time ago the 
writer was placed on duty at 
Khanpur, a railway station in 
the centre of the Bahawalpur 
State, to quarantine passengers 
from Sindh, where plague was 
raging, and thus to prevent 
panic-stricken refugees from 
bolting through to the Punjab 
and starting infection there. 
The camp had been brought 
into existence the previous 
summer by Mr J. G. Crosth- 
waite, one of our smartest 
soldier civilians, who, with in- 
defatigable energy and wonder- 
ful ingenuity, had erected com- 
fortable huts, hospital, offices, 
&ec., with no other materials 
than sleepers, rails, grass, and 
mud. 

There were two passenger 
trains daily from Sindh, one at 
7 AM. and the other at 6.30 
P.M. The travellers by the 
evening train had to submit to 
adetention of twenty-four hours, 
while those in the morning train 
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escaped with only twelve. In 
order to prevent passengers 
alighting short of Khanpur, 
and walking past to avoid 
examination, no persons were 
permitted to leave the train at 
any of the four small stations 
between the Sindh border and 
Khanpur. Any who _ were 
bound for intermediate places 
were obliged to come on to 
Khanpur, be disinfected, and 
return by the evening down 
train. This was a little hard 
on them, no doubt ; but the pro- 
tection of the Punjab was the 
object aimed at, and notwith- 
standing the fact that in Sindh 
the mortality was very heavy, 
no germs of the disease were at 
any time introduced into the 
Punjab from that province, the 
small outbreak in the Jullunder 
district having been imported 
there by pilgrims from Hard- 
war. It might have been sup- 
posed that as the period of 
incubation of plague extends to 
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ten days, a detention of twelve 
or twenty-four hours would not 
have been of much real value. 
However, the mere fact of the 
detention was sufficient to deter 
all, except those absolutely ob- 
liged, to travel, and to prevent 
that panic-stricken exodus from 
plague-infected towns that has 
been the cause of the spread of 
the epidemic in other places. 

In summer directly the morn- 
ing train arrived, and in winter 
in the middle of the day, the 
passengers were served out with 
loin-cloths and blankets, and all 
their wearing apparel was put 
into a boiler into which steam 
at high pressure was forced. 
Meanwhile the men washed 
themselves completely under 
one of the railway hydrants, 
and rolled themselves up in the 
camp blankets till their clothes 
were again ready for them, 
which was not long, as the 
moisture from the steam soon 
evaporated under the powerful 
sun. The women had separate 
arrangements in an enclosure 
set apart for them, and were 
under the superintendence of a 
female hospital assistant. 

On the whole, those detained 
took the restraints imposed very 
well, though the average pas- 
senger considered the precau- 
tions worse than the disease. 
Order was very easily kept, for 
any tendency towards a breach 
of discipline was checked by a 
fear of continued detention. 

The scene in camp each 
day showed a curious mixture 
of races. Besides the local 
men, Sindhis and Bahawalpuris 
with their flowing locks elab- 
orately oiled, there were Pathan 
merchants with furs and car- 
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pets coming from the Quetta 
side ; while their confréres, who 
travel through the Khyber and 
Peshawar, were stopped by the 
long duration of the frontier 
war. There were Persians from 
the holy city of Meshhed in 
Khorassan, dealers in diamonds 
and turquoises, who, besides 
making five visits to India, 
had in pursuit of their trade 
journeyed to Moscow, Stam- 
boul, Tiflis, Cairo, and other 
places. Short black clay 
pipes looked incongruous in 
the mouths of a couple of 
Peshawari Pathans, who ex- 
plained that they had learnt 
the habit in Australia, where 
they had been for the last 
twelve years camel-dealing and 
camel-leading. They were re- 
tiring from business, having 
amassed a very respectable 
fortune. 

Two batches of  coolies, 
crimped from the vicinity of 
Quetta, bound to Assam, passed 
through the camp in lots of a 
hundred on successive days. 
The majority of them were 
Mongols from MHazara, and 
the history of these men is a 
most interesting one. Planted 
originally in the centre of 
Afghanistan by Changiz Khan, 
they were never subdued, nor 
paid revenue to any Amir till 
they did so to Abdur Rahman. 
In 1879-81 they were of great 
assistance to our army in fur- 
nishing supplies, and even 
militia, as they hate the 
Afghans, they themselves be- 
ing Shiah Mohammedans, while 
the Afghans are Sunnis. When 
we retired from Afghanistan 
we left on the throne of that 
country Abdur Rahman, who, 
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after consolidating his power 
over the Afghan tribes, natur- 
ally turned to the subjugation 
of these Mongols who lived in 
the very heart of his kingdom. 
Large numbers of them were 
at that time expelled from 
Afghanistan, and it was these 
men who now passed in such 
crowds through the quaran- 
tine camp. It is a far cry 
from Quetta to Assam, but 
the completion of the railway 
and other works had thrown 
them out of employment, and 
as they dared not venture 
back into Afghanistan, they 
fell an easy prey to the con- 
tractors’ crimps, who promised 
them fortunes in Assam. It 
is indeed the case that, owing 
to the laziness of the local in- 
habitants, Pathan and other 
alien workers are enabled to 
obtain very high wages work- 
ing on piece-work in the latter 
country. Unfortunately, three 
of one batch disappeared, de- 
spite the sharp look-out kept 
by their jemadars or foremen 
as well as by the camp authori- 
ties ; and it appeared from the 
complaints of the remainder 
that the foremen  intrusted 
with funds for feeding the 
coolies en route were keeping 
them on starvation diet to line 
their own pockets, 

Judging from the demeanour 
of a few trans-border Pathans 
who passed through, the frontier 
campaign had greatly increased 
their opinion of themselves. 
An Afridi reservist, bound to 
his depot to go through his 
annual training and draw his 
reserve pay from the Govern- 
ment he had, doubtless, been 
fighting against for the last 
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few months, on being asked by 
a camp clerk his name, tribe, 
&c., replied, “Did you ever 
hear of an Afridi? Well, I am 
one!” and cleared his throat 
contemptuously. John Nichol- 
son would have made him lick 
up the mess he made for his 
impertinence, but, unfortun- 
ately, Nicholsonian methods of 
punishing insolence are not 
nowadays looked on _ with 
favour. 

The semi-educated classes 
were at times inclined to resent 
the measures of Government 
that they should have been the 
first to realise the beneficial 
motive of, and it had to be 
hinted to them, as well as to 
some of the Pathans, that only 
those who were in a_ proper 
frame of mind could be dis- 
infected and let go within the 
twenty-four hours. The writer 
overheard a couple of the clerkly 
type telling a surrounding crowd 
of ignorant yokels that all this 
talk of plague was untrue, and 
that they had letters regu- 
larly from Poona to say that 
it was non-existent there. This 
was at a time when the death- 
rate from plague in that city 
stood at about 40 per diem. 
With men of such a stamp it 
is easy to realise why the actions 
of Government are often mis- 
understood by the populace. 

One day a telegram was re- 
ceived from an infuriated Sindhi 
to say that his wife had eloped 
with some one, and if the erring 
couple could be detained until 
he arrived he would be much 
obliged. No one answering 
to the description passed 
through, and if they had, there 
would have been no legal right 
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to detain them; but one can 
understand what a shock it 
would be to a guilty pair to 
find, as at Khana, a ten days’ 
detention station lying in their 
path. It must be remembered, 
to understand the force of this, 
that the abduction of a married 
woman is a criminal offence in 
India, and not merely a matter 
for the divorce courts. 

Many were the piteous ap- 
peals made by passengers 
to be allowed to proceed on 
their journey without deten- 
tion. Several were engaged 
in lawsuits set for hearing on 
dates such that they could only 
reach by the train they were 
in; but the truth of their state- 
ments was much discounted by 
the fact that many would have 
the writer believe that the 
magistrates of the Punjab were 
such enthusiastic hard-working 
men that they were trying cases 
throughout the Christmas holi- 
days. 

All sorts and conditions of 
men were there: a Sikh native 
officer returning to his home on 
leave with half-a-dozen of the 
sturdy soldiers he himself had 
enlisted, bunnias, coolies, holy 
men, and—beggars ! 

There were many holy men 
—Hindus, Sikhs, and Mo- 
hammedans—of priestly rank, 
highly intelligent, and de- 
servedly revered, who, like our 
own clergymen, are supported 
by their flock, because every 
religion requires trained ex- 
ponents; but it is only in a 
camp like the one described 
that one gets any idea of the 
army of locust-like do-nothings 
who, under the guise of religion, 
eat up the land of India. There 
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were a few who had left their 
ordinary avocation and had 
turned wanderers from shrine 
to shrine in accordance with 
vows undertaken by or for 
them; but the majority were 
able-bodied hereditary beggars, 
soliciting alms under the guise 
of religion, solely because it had 
never been the fashion in their 
family to do an honest day’s 
work. Yet they have such 
power that the poorest wretch 
of a peasant, hardly able to 
keep body and soul together, 
will produce something to give 
to these “great kings” and 
“holy masters.” 

There were Mohammedan 
fakirs, fervent in prayer, but 
whose prominent rosary and 
worldly looks reminded one of 
the native proverb— 


** Tasbih pherun : 
Kisko gherun ?” 


‘* My beads I tell: 
Whom shall I sell?” 


All classes of Hindu religious 
mendicants were represented 
—Jogis, Bairagis, Sannyasis, 
and the like. Some told their 
beads with a bag over their 
hand, in theory concealing their 
devotion, but in reality draw- 
ing attention to the hidden 
rosary. Some wore their mat- 
ted hair turned brown with lime, 
and carried the regulation pair 
of tongs. Others, again, had 
shaven heads and _saffron- 
coloured robes. One, in accord- 
ance with some self - enjoined 
penance, had wound string 
round and round his waist 
until he had a coil about him 
nearly a foot in diameter. He 
was the only passenger who 
was excused compliance with 
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the order obliging every pas- 
senger to wash from head to 
foot under the railway hydrant, 
as to have wetted him would 
have ensured his being cut in 
half by the shrinking string. 
These beggars are a great 
source of annoyance to the 
railway authorities. They will 
sit dharna before the native 
ticket-clerk or station-master of 
a wayside station, threatening 
him with the wrath of the 
deity of the shrine whither they 
are bound, till, despite his dread 
of official displeasure, he, per- 
force, allows them to get into 
the train without a_ ticket. 
They - alight just before the 
central stations, where tickets 
are examined by unsympathetic 
European or Eurasian ticket- 
collectors, and trudge on a bit ; 
or else they beg a sufficient 
amount to enable them to buy 
a ticket that will carry them 
over the dangerous zone. Some 
do, indeed, start with a ticket, 
but it is only for the next 
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station, possibly presented by 
an extra timid ticket-clerk, and 
once in the train, they travel 
onward as long as they dare. 
Even if detected, they do not 
grieve overmuch, for they are 
forwarded on to the next dis- 
trict headquarters ; and as such 
cases usually go before native 
magistrates, who do not con- 
sider the offence in any way 
grave, not much harm comes 
to them. It is reported, indeed, 
that the usual practice is to 
allow the accused person to beg 
in the court precincts from the 
crowd of litigants; and the sym- 
pathising herd, who cannot un- 
derstand this harsh treatment 
of such saintly personages, sub- 
scribe enough to pay all fines 
and penalties imposed, and per- 
haps furnish supplies for a 
further journey. Thus it is 
that a land which is always 
referred to as the poorest of 
the poor, supports no less than 
five and a half million useless 
drones. 
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BY ZACK, 


CHAPTER XIV.—SUNDAY AT THE FARM. 


THE next day being Sunday, 
Farmer Pigott, accompanied by 
his wife and Dan, walked across 
the fields to the church, a grey, 
battered building, the stone 
tower of which had long since 
tumbled down and been re- 
placed in its turn by a wooden 
construction, roughly tarred, 
and somewhat out of the per- 
pendicular. There was no 
vestry, and the clergyman, 
“old Parson Jack,” put on his 
surplice in full view of the 
congregation. He was a tall, 
well-built man, afflicted with a 
stutter and a loose set of false 
teeth: the latter having a 
trick of shooting from their 
bearings during the service, he 
was obliged, in order to read- 
just them, to turn to the east, 
in which position he formed an 
object of admiration to a row 
of small children sitting on the 
altar-steps. 

The pews were high-backed ; 
that of the Hall being roomier 
than the others, and heading 
the aisle on the left. Farther 
down on the same side was 
the Pigotts’ pew, so that when, 
from time to time during the 
service, the congregation stood 
up, the Squire’s broad back 
and portly figure presented 
itself to the old farmer’s view, 
Invariably causing the latter 
to murmur— 


“T reckon arter all I'll sell 
him thic mare.” 

Service over, the congre- 
gation remained standing till 
after the Squire had left the 
church, and then filed out after 
him,—Pigott tripping over his 
wife’s gown in his desire to 
avoid unnecessary delay. The 
Squire was just about to 
enter his carriage as the farmer 
passed through the lych-gate. 

“Well, Pigott,” he said, 
catching sight of him, “have 
you parted with that chestnut 
of yours yet?” 

“ Her’s still in the market, 
sir, if you’re wishful of chang- 
ing your mind,” replied the 
farmer, beaming. 

“No, no; not now, thank 
’ee,” said the Squire, stepping 
into his carriage. “I bought a 
capital animal off Sir John 
last week; bright bay with 
black points. You must come 
up and have a look at him one 
of these days; same size as 
your chestnut.” 

Farmer Pigott’s face fell: he 
had relied on the Squire to buy 
the mare in the event of a 
better market failing him. 

“Sorry to hear that, sir,” 
he answered; “I should ha’ 
liked you to have had the 
chestnut.” 
>% The Squire laughed merrily. 
“ You must find some one with 
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a longer pocket than mine,” he 
said, and touching his hat in 
response to Pigott’s salute, he 
motioned to the coachman to 
drive on. 

“Ay, you be waiting for 
higher prices, na _ doubt,” 
chimed in Silas Trustgore, 
who, unperceived, had _ been 
listening to the conversation. 

Pigott glanced at him with 
subdued irritation. “To want 
is wan thing, to git is another,” 
he answered. 

“Qh, her’s a vine animal, 
there iddn’t no doubt,” replied 
the ostler, “ though maybe,” he 
continued, shaking his head 
depreciatingly, “you can’t de- 
pend on a mare the same ez 
you can a ’oss, they be queer 
tempered and inclined to knock 
theirzelves about.” 

Dan, who had been listening 
to the conversation with a 


lowered brow, interposed sharp- 


ly: “There iddn’t a_better- 
tempered beast living than the 
chestnut.” 

A moment’s silence ensued. 
Silas, raising his eyes, let them 
rest on the young fellow’s face, 
while a slow smile crept across 
his own. “You knaw you 
ain’t got the zame opinion 0’ 
the mare ez ’ee had,” he said. 
“Why, ‘tworn’t more than 
this day a week back that you 
let on that her went tender 
o times. You can’t go for 
to deny ut, cuz you axed 
me if I reckoned her feet wor 
vitty.” 

The farmer stopped short in 
the middle of thelane. “TI ain’t 
never heard no mention o ’ thie,” 
he exclaimed. 

“Tis all danged——” began 
Dan, and then stopped short, 
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his eyes fixed on a letter in 
Silas’s hand. 

“La,” interposed Mrs Pigott 
in a placid voice, “the lad and 
the mare ha’ been friends from 
the first ; *tiddn’t no good trying 
to get him to testify against 
her.” 

“Ay, natural anuff, natural 
anuff,” replied the ostler ; “ the 
mare be a vine critter. I knaw 
a man thet be looking for her 
very moral, but then he couldn’t 
rise to the price.” 

“Who be he, then?” 
claimed the farmer. 

“Oh, ’tiddn’t no good talking 
o un, he couldn’t rise to the 
price ; he ain’t niver gie’d more 
than saxty for a ’oss in his life, 
I'll swear,” the ostler replied, 
indifferently. “Not,” he con- 
tinued, “that I hold ’ee for 
altogether wise to say ‘nay’ 
to the Squire’s offer—saxty 
guineas be saxty guineas, and 
a deal safer tied up in yer 
pocket than vested in a ’oss.” 

“Oh, the mare’s_ sound 
enough,” replied the farmer, 
testily. ‘ Who’s the man you 
wor speaking of? Be that a 
letter from he that you’ve got 
in your hand there?” 

“Na, na; ’tiddn’t from he,” 
Silas answered, replacing the 
letter in his pocket. “I shall 
see un next Vriday, moastlike,” 
he added, after a pause. “The 
gwaying inter Extur market.” 

The farmer made no reply, 
but dropped behind with his 
nephew. Mrs Pigott entered 
into conversation with Silas, 
who, however, did not fail to 
keep an attentive ear open for 
all that fell from the two men 
in the rear. Dan was aware 
that the ostler was listening, 
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and the knowledge filled him 
with suppressed rage. 

“What be that about the 
mare’s feet ?” asked the farmer. 
“Has her got corns?” 

“No; her ain’t got corns,” 
replied Dan, sullenly. 

“You ain’t niver said nought 
about her going tender afore.” 

a 

“Well, dang it, what’s up wi’ 
her?” 

“T don’t knaw. 
sound enough.” 

“Odds drat it!” the farmer 
burst out impatiently, “what 
ails her then?” 

Dan made no answer: that 
Silas should not only predict 
but be a witness of his shame, 
was very bitter to him; pride 
and anger alike urged him to 
speak the truth. They had 
reached the entrance-gate of 
the farm, and Mrs Pigott’s 
voice broke placidly in upon 
the silence. 

“Ay,” she exclaimed, letting 
her eyes rest on the broad 
sweep of fields, “‘’tis a pleasant- 
faced land this, and lies kind 
to Nater.” 

“Twull all come to your 
nevvy zome day, I s’pose?” 
said Silas, 

“When my husband dies it 
will come to the lad sure 
enough,” she answered, passing 
through the gate. 

As the question and answer 
fell on Dan’s ears, he realised 
afresh all that disinheritance 
would mean to him. Halting 
& moment, he looked across 

the farm lands on which the 
ee lay like fine gold pol- 
en. 

“Look ’ee here,” exclaimed 
the farmer, impatiently, “I 
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axed a plain question, and I 
wud thank ’ee for a plain 
answer.” 

“ Sell her,” said Dan; “you’ve 
alles wanted to.” 

The farmer’s temper began to 
rise. 

“T'll bottom what you have 
got agin her fust,” he replied. 
“Tf ’twornt that I can trust ’ee 
saddle-back sooner than most 
folk, I shud hold you had done 
the mare a mischief.” 

Dan smiled. “Ay, I reckon 
you can trust me saddle-back,” 
he said with dreary pride. 

“Well, you be keeping sommat 
vrom me,” replied his uncle. 
“Good Gosh, lad,” he continued, 
his anger spurting over, “speak 
out—be a man for wance.” 

But the thought of confession 
terrified Dan. 

“°’Tiddn’t that ; ’tiddn’t that,” 
he protested hurriedly; “on’y 
tis hard to ha’ to speak agin 
an animal that one has set a 
store by.” 

The answer had a ring of 
sincerity about it that did not 
fail to appeal to the farmer. 
He laid his hand upon the 
young fellow’s shoulder. “So 
tis,” he said, “so ’tis. The 
mare got on the soft side o’ 
’ee from the fust, didn’t her? 
Arter all, saxty guineas bain’t 
a bad price. Be it, Trustgore?” 
he added, turning to the ostler, 
who make his appearance at 
this moment from behind a 
belt of trees. 

“Na, ’tiddn’t to be despised, 
if it be the mare you're talking 
of,” replied Silas. “Happen, 
too,” he added, “her wull fetch 
a pound or two more.” 

The old farmer gave one of 
his rare smiles. “Well, if her 
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does,” he replied, “ the lad shall 
kape the money for hiszulf. 
There, Dan, what do ’ee say 
to that?” 

The young fellow made no 
reply: his uncle’s kindness 
made his own deception doubly 
hateful to him, and all that 
was good in his nature rose 
up in rebellion against the part 
he was playing. Standing 
there, seeking for words he had 
not the courage to utter when 
found, he looked the cur that 
in his own thoughts he felt 
himself to be. Pigott watched 
him for a moment, and then, 
with a half sigh, turned and 
walked away in the direction 
of the house. “A man can’t 
have flesh and kin belonging 
to him wiout paying for it,” 
he exclaimed bitterly. 

Left together, Silas drew 
closer to Dan: “Didn’t I tull 
"ee it could be warked honest ?” 
he whispered. 
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The following Friday Dan 
sold the mare in Exeter for 
seventy guineas. When the 
transaction was concluded, and 
he sat alone with Silas in the 
parlour of a neighbouring inn, 
he counted out ten guineas and 
pushed them across the table 
to the ostler. “There,” he ex- 
claimed, “take that, and may I 
never set eyes on ’ee again!” 

Silas counted the money, 
piece by piece, and put it into 
a small leather bag. “’Twor 
fifteen pun I reckoned to make,” 
he said, “and this be only ten.” 

Dan’s face whitened. ‘“ Ain’t 
"ee done wi’ me yet?” he ex- 
claimed. 

The ostler looked at him a 
moment in silence, and there 
sprang up in his heart a sudden 
hatred of this lad that he had 
injured. Leaning forward, he 
caught Dan by the button of 
his coat. “Na, na,” he said; 
“T shall come again zome day 
for thickey five pun,” 


CHAPTER XV.—CAPTAIN BRATTLE LEAVES PH@BE TO HER 
OWN DEVICES. 


When September came, and 
cool, damp, autumn scents lay 
upon everything, Captain Brat- 
tle died suddenly from rupture 
of a blood-vessel on the brain. 
He was seated in his favourite 
corner of the terrace facing the 
bay. The tide was on the ebb, 
but the sea close tothe cliffs’ edge 
almost slept: farther out a faint 
breeze blew off shore, filling the 
sails of a small sloop. From 
time to time the Captain raised 
his glass and watched her, the 
build of the boat reminding him 
of the Saucy Kate. 


“Tis fair enough sailing 
when you gets away from the lee 
of the land,” he exclaimed, and 
as he spoke his fingers relaxed 
their grip upon the telescope, 
and his spirit drifted out with 
the tide. The rattle of the glass 
on the stone terrace startled 
Hannah, and she came out, her 
hands covered with flour, to 
learn the cause of the disturb- 
ance. The Captain’s head had 
fallen forward on his chest, and 
for a moment she thought hewas 
asleep. Wiping the flour from 
her hands, she picked up the 
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telescope ; but as she replaced it 
on the table she saw that her 
master was not asleep, but dead. 

The news spread rapidly, 
reaching Sarah Emmet, the 
hump - backed layer-out; and 
taking her best bonnet from 
its box, she sat and awaited 
the messenger who was to sum- 
mon her to the small cottage 
on the cliff. But no one came 
—Hannah had refused to send 
for her. 

“IT knaws Sarah Emmet’s 
ways, and I knaws_ the 
Cap’en’s,” she explained to 
Phebe: “they be powerful 
independent, both of ’em. Her 
wud be turning him up and 
twisting him round jest as she 
would a baby, and if there was 
one thing more than another 
he couldn’t abide in a woman 
‘twas flummux. He must have 
a clean shirt on his limbs and 
soap and water passed over 
him, no doubt, but it shall be 
done servacious and by your 
leave. No, no; Sarah Emmet 
shan’t lay a hand to him; 
‘twud be a poor thing to put 
him in the earth feeling quarrel- 
some, though ‘tis my opinion 
that dead or alive he wud be 
a match for her, he’s thic in- 
ventive.” 

When Hannah had finished 
her task, and the blind in the 
small bedroom had been drawn, 
so that the light shone dimly 
on the Captain’s grey, peaceful 
face, Phoebe brought flowers 
and laid them between his 
hands. Kneeling beside the 
bed, she looked lingeringly at 
the face that had always turned 
so kindly a gaze upon her. 
One by one the tears gathered 
and dropped: “Oh, you have 
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been good to me—good to me,” 
she sobbed. 

In the kitchen below Hannah 
was talking to her mother, a 
small, shrivelled woman verg- 
ing on eighty, who, in spite of 
her advanced years, had walked 
up from the village, a distance 
of three miles. 

“T miss him sore,” Hannah 
was saying ; “the house be ter- 
rible lonely, and I can’t abear 
to look upon his chair; though 
there was times when he tee- 
totummed round past Christian 
patience.” 

“Ay, ay,” commented the 
old woman ; “there bain’t noth- 
ing one misses more when ’tis 
passed from ’ee than a worry. 
There wor your poor father, 
now: he never cud lie quiet 
o nights—a slow man by day, 
but, law, there worn’t his like 
for zleeping active. Night 
arter night I wor forced to git 
up and rummage round for the 
clothes. Then death fetched 
him, and I cud lie as warm as 
other folk; but I never took to 
the warmth friendzome.” 

Her daughter made no reply, 
and after a pause the old woman 
continued: “The Cap’en wor a 
good man—he acted well by 
you, and you acted well by 
him; but you can’t stay on 
here arter he’s gone: I can’t 
have ’ee serving no thief.” 

Hannah started. “I was try- 
ing to reckon that out,” she said. 

“°Tiddn’t a question that 
needs reckoning on,” replied 
her mother. “Us have walked 
honest all our days, and niver 
took nothing from they that 
didn’t.” 

“Her was young when her 
fell.” 

O 
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“Young!” repeated the old 
woman, sharply; “her wor 
seventeen ; and if a maid iddn’t 
to knaw the difference betwix 
your rightful and her rightful 
by then — well, all I can say, 
*tis a poor thing for them that 
owns the skiddicks.” 

“Many’s the time I’ve won- 
dered what brought her to do 
it,” replied Hannah, opening 
and trying the heat of the oven 
with her hand. “The deed 
don’t seem to fit close to her 
nohow.” 

The old woman untied the 
strings of her bonnet. “Sin 
be a queer thing—it takes 
more than eddication to fathom 
it,” she exclaimed ; “but us all 
know that when the Jidgement 
Day comes, the sheep will be 
put pon wan side and the goats 
’pon t’other, and it behoves us 
to walk careful according: be- 
zides,” she continued, “there’s 
the pinion o’ the vullage to be 
thought on.” 

*Vules cud be bought by the 
score, but you don’t buy ’em,” 
replied Hannah, tossing her 
head; “I niver take no ’count 
o the ’pinion o’ the vullage.” 

“You alles spoke lightzome 
o sich things,” her mother an- 
swered ; “but there be the time 
when the vule stumbles on the 
truth unbeknowns to hiszulf.” 

Hannah jangled the sauce- 
pans together, paying no heed 
to the old woman’s criticism. 

“You reckons, then, I shud 
leave here?” she asked curtly. 

“ Ay, arter the funeral: the 
corpse be master till then. Let 
her fend for herself: besides, 
they do say as how the Cap’en 
has left her the cottage and 
his bit o’ money.” 
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“Yes; he’sdonethat. Lawyer 
Rickard was here last night.” 

“Well, then, her can git 
plenty o’ folks for the paying.” 

“ Happen her can.” 

“Law, yes,” replied the old 
woman, rising and retying her 
bonnet; “there bain’t many 
steps *twix the rich man’s door 
and the unprideful. Thank the 
Lord, us don’t belong to sich 
as they. But there,” she ended, 
going to the door, “I must be 
on the move; there be some 
onions I’ve wanted to store 
these three days past. I shall 
ax Dave Turps to fetch your 
box down on his barrer; ’twill 
ride ‘pon top easy enough.” 
So saying, she hobbled away, 
leaving her daughter to her 
own reflections. 

As the sound of the retreat- 
ing footsteps ceased, Hannah 
rose, walked upstairs, and 
opened the door of the Cap- 
tain’s room. Theoretically she 
agreed with all that her mother 
had said; and yet she felt 
reluctant to act in accordance 
with her advice. 

Phoebe was seated by the 
bed, her arm leaning on the 
villow,—there was an uncon- 
scious grace in all that she 
did which, in some subtle way, 
seemed typical of, and to pro- 
ceed from, an inner grace of 
nature. It was this that the 
elder woman found so puzzling. 

Pheebe raised her eyes, and, 
looking into them, Hannah felt 
that she was in the presence 
of a beautiful spirit. She 
turned away almost fiercely. 
“How can a thief look like 
thic?” she asked herself. 

The girl leant over the dead 
man and smoothed out a crease 
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in the sheet. “There zimz a 
deal o’ peace about him,” she 
exclaimed softly. 

“He’s taking his rest now,” 
replied Hannah. “There be 
one or two things I wanted 
to talk over with ’ee,” she con- 
tinued after a pause, still keep- 
ing her face averted. 

“Ess?” 

“Mother was saying as how 
I had better bide long o’ her 
arter the funeral.” 

“Not come back to the cot- 
tage agin?” asked the girl in 
a startled voice. 

“No; Dave Turps cud bring 
my box down in his barrow.” 

Phoebe made no reply, and 
after a while Hannah turned 
and looked at her. The sun- 
light had crept through a crack 
in the blind, across the bed, 
throwing the lower parts of 
the girl’s face into strong relief, 
and Hannah noticed that even 
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in grief the flexible soft lips 

curved tremulously upwards. 
The silence, which became 

was broken by 


unbearable, 
Pheebe. 
“Be it becuz I’m a thief?” 
she asked. There was no trace 
of anger in her voice, the tones 
were low and even: at that 
moment she recognised Han- 
nah’s right to condemn her 
more clearly than Hannah did 
herself. In the pause that 
ensued the girl’s eyes fell on 
the dead man, who lay as for- 
getful of her past misconduct 
as he was unconscious of its 
present punishment. His in- 
difference, so unlike all that 
she had hitherto associated 
with his nature, struck her as 
cruelly unnatural. Sinking on 
her knees beside the bed, she 
took his cold hand in hers. 
While she still knelt there, 
Hannah left the room. 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE PEDLAR’S ADVICE TO LIARS. 


The funeral over, Hannah 
and Phoebe returned together 
to the cottage. Some short 
time later Dave Turps arrived 
with his barrow, and the two 
women watched him place the 
luggage on it. Though for the 
last few days their thoughts 
had been full of each other, 
they had found little to say, 
and now when the moment 
for parting came, each feared 
to break the silence. Turps 
laving spat on his hands in 
signification that he was ready 
to start, Hannah turned to the 
girl. 

“You'll find a tin loaf and 


& ple ready for to - morrow’s 


baking on the dresser,” she 
said, in a hard matter-of-fact 
voice. 

The tears began slowly to 
brim in Pheebe’s eyes. “”T'wor 
good o’ ’ee to mind it,” she 
answered. 

Hannah glanced at her with 
a curious fierce shamefacedness. 
“ Jane Barlow ’ud sleep in the 
house any time if you shud 
feel lonesome,” she said. 

“ Naw, naw; Id a deal liefer 
bide by myself,” Phcebe replied, 
and turning quickly, she dis- 
appeared into the house. 

The elder woman followed 
the retreating figure with her 
eyes, and when the closing door 
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hid it from view, she motioned 
to Turps that she was ready 
to start. He picked up the 
barrow, and she, her tall figure 
held very erect, and her stern 
lips set hard, followed him be- 
hind in silence. 

Night crept across the moor, 
shrouding the cottage in sha- 
dow; but the blinds remained 
undrawn, the lamps_ unlit. 
There is a loneliness hard to 
express in words, in which the 
spirit seems to become flesh and 
suffer the pangs of the flesh, 
and the flesh to become spirit 
and take upon it the spirit’s 
desolation : Phoebe, seated soli- 
tary while without night gath- 
ered on the moor, tasted such 
loneliness. At first her brain 
was numb to thought ; but after 
a while a dread pressed through 
it lest some day Dan also might 
be called upon to suffer as she 
now was suffering. 

She stretched out appealing 
hands in the darkness. 

“Oh, lad, don’t ’ee do wrong 
the zame as I did—don’t ’ee do 
wrong the zame as I did.” 

The hours crept on: through 
the open window floated the 
heavy autumn dews, but the 
girl did not shiver, and while 
morning still lay concealed 
behind the east, she rose, un- 
latched the door, and passed out. 
Clouds of mist pressed up from 
the sea, and high overhead the 
moon shone upon a grey world. 
Silence lay on everything, and 
with it a sense of latent sound. 
The girl followed the course of 
the cliffs to a spot where the sea 
had wormed its way through 
the rocks’ face and formed 
a blow-hole, up which the 
incoming tide rushed with 
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a great swaggering bluster. 
Numberless rabbits nibbling 
the short grass scuttled away 
at her approach, leaving tracks 
on the dew-laden turf, and a 
man who had been watching 
them rose and confronted her. 

As they stared at each other 
in the dim light the girl recog- 
nised the face of Ben, the 
pedlar: they had not met since 
the day she had been dismissed 
from the farm. Instinctively 
their thoughts recurred to that 
scene, and his words seemed 
once more to ring in her ears, 
“Things ’ull better theirzulves.” 

Ben had heard from the 
villagers of Captain Brattle’s 
death and Hannah’s subsequent 
departure, and his heart went 
out in pity to the desolate little 
figure standing there before him 
in the greyness. 

“Oh, things ain’t come right,” 
she exclaimed, unconscious that 
she uttered the words aloud— 
“things ain’t come right.” 

He took off his coat and 
wrapped it round her. “Life 
zims main hard at times,” he 
said. As he spoke the east 
mellowed with approaching 
dawn. “Zee,” he continued, 
“cockleert be on the creep.” 
Spreading his mackintosh on 
the ground, and placing his 
pack near it for her to rest 
against, he persuaded her to sit 
down. “There!” he exclaimed 
soothingly, “let us bide and 
watch a bit. Nater is wonder- 
ful speachful when her unwinds 
the dimmet; and a man feels 
nearer the core o’ things out 
here than he does dringed up 
atween four walls. Ay,” he 
added, speaking more to him- 
self than to her, “’tis here, if 
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anywhere, he can come face 
to face wi’ the Almighty and 
reason things out, and happen 
the Lord ’ull zay to him the 
zame ez He said to Job afore 
him: ‘Come gird up now thy 
loms like a man, for I will 
demand of thee, and answer 
thou me!’ They be upstand- 
ing ekal-bodied wuds, and have 
put grit into me many a time. 
Hark!” he exclaimed, as the 
sea rushed foaming into the 
blow-hole, “hark to old Behe- 
moth slinging his tail like a 
cedar and reckoning he can 
draw up all Jordan into his 
mouth. *Tis a fine fancy that 
the beast has, and ’tiddn’t no 
bad zip that he takes anyhow.” 

He talked on, but Phcebe paid 
no more heed to him than did 
the stars above his head. The 
eastern sky turned from grey to 
white and from white to pale 
primrose, and along the far 
hills outline emerged. Light 
became a living thing, and 
played upon the earth as upon 
an instrument, colour awaking 
with each touch of the strings. 
A fresh gladness lay on every- 
thing, a sense of eternal youth. 

The pedlar leaned forward 
and touched the girl’s arm. 
“Listen!” he said; “the morn- 
ing stars be singing togither, 
and the sons o’ God shout’ for 
] oy.” 

But his words fell on deaf 
ears. “Qh, Ben,” she said, 
“s'posing things wor cruel hard 
for they you loved best ; s’pos- 
lng spaking the truth meant the 
losing o’ all that wor most dear 
to’em, wud ’ee ’ave ’em up and 
spake it all the zame?” 

_ He looked down a moment 
ito her blue eyes before 
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answering. “Truth iddn’t no 
smooth thing to handle most 
times,” he replied. 

“No,” she assented eagerly ; 
“and the lad ’ud lose all he had 
if he spoke out. ”“Twud be 
cruel, cruel to force the truth 
from him. Oh, do ’ee reckon 
that punishment wud fall upon 
the lad for failing this wance?” 

A smile, half sad, half pity- 
ing, crossed the pedlar’s face as 
he realised that she was speak- 
ing of her lover, and that in her 
desolateness it was of him and 
not herself that she thought. 
“Lying,” he said, “is a tempta- 
cious thing; ‘tis always for 
halting at the next door but 
wan, and if you give the skid- 
dick its head there ain’t its ekal 
for leading ’ee into mischief.” 

“Oh,” she cried, wringing her 
hands, “’tis o’ thic that I be a- 
feard. Where shall he stop?” 

“There be only wan place to 
stop short wi’ a lie,” said the 
pedlar, “and that be afore ’ee 
tells it. And if it shud happen, 
maybe, that you have zlipped 
vrom the truth, wull, drive your 
heels inter the ground, and hang 
back wi’ all the grit that be in 
"ee—it gives ’ee a nasty jar, Pll 
allow; I knaws that, cuz I’ve lied 
mezulf in my time.” 

Instinctively the girl knew 
that her lover lacked the 
courage necessary to save him- 
self in the way the pedlar 
advised. She sank her face in 
her hands. ‘“QOh, Ben,” she 
sobbed out, “I’ve brought ill to 
them I love—I’ve brought ill to 
them I love.” 

As she sat there in her deso- 
lateness, her small bowed figure 
seemed to resolve itself into a 
cry for protection, awakening 
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the man’s nature to keener 
virility. Stooping down, he 
took her hands in his. ‘“ Don’t 
"ee worrit zo, lass,” he said 
gently, “ belave me when I tull 
‘ee there ain’t no wan outzide 
a man’s zulf ez can wark 
him harm—naw, not even his 
Maker.” 

She rose to her feet. “Tis all 
very fine for ’ee to spake like 
thic, Ben,’ she answered; 
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different from t’others: but I’ve 
brought temptation nigh the 
lad, and if he shud fall, and 
lonesomeness come upon him, 
*twull break my heart.” Turn- 
ing away, she began slowly 
retracing her steps homeward. 
When later she neared the cot- 
tage, no smoke was creeping 
skyward from the chimney in 
long blue wavy lines. 


CHAPTER XVII.—FARMER PIGOTT GOES TO EXETER MARKET. 


On market-day, some few 
weeks later, business took Far- 
mer Pigott into Exeter. He 
returned by the last train, and, 
reaching home, found that 


every one, with the exception of 
his wife, had retired to bed. 
Mrs Pigott glanced at his face. 
It had a worried, angry expres- 


sion. She forbore questioning 
him, and waited while he con- 
sumed his supper in silence. 
At last he pushed back his 
chair, and, rising, came and 
stood in front of the fire. <A 
small daguerreotype of Dan as 
a boy hung above the mantel- 
piece, and the farmer stared at 
it with knitted brows. 

“The lad’s in bed, you say ?” 
he questioned harshly. 

“This hour or more,” replied 
his wife, the colour mounting to 
her plump face, as she foresaw 
trouble impending for her fa- 
vourite. 

“T’ve half a mind to turn 
him stark out o’ the house,” the 
farmer continued. “Ifit wasn’t 
for his father that’s dead and 
lying in the churchyard I wud, 
too.” 

“You must be market merry 


to talk like that, Sam,” his wife 
answered. ‘Why, what has 
the lad done?” she spoke brisk- 
ly, but her heart sank. 

*‘Done!” the farmer repeated. 
“ As good as cheated me out 0’ 
ten guineas, for one thing. But 
*tiddn’t the money; ’tishis slack- 
twisted ways that gits the better 
o me.” He was silent a mo- 
ment, and pulling a chair for- 
ward, sat down. 

“You knaw thickey chestnut 
mare o’ mine,” he continued— 
“the wan the lad took and sold 
inter Extur, and comed back 
along home reglar divered cuz 
he said her only fetched saxty ; 
wull, twas seventy, not saxty, 
guineas that he got for her, and 
the young blackguard pocketed 
the difference hiszulf. I wudn’t 
believe it, till the man up and 
showed me the receipt for the 
money in the lad’s hand- 
writing.” 

Mrs Pigott walked to the 
dresser to hide her agitation, 
and taking a blue worsted 
stocking from a drawer, knitted 
several rows before answering. 
“Didn't ’ee tell the lad, Sam,” 
she asked at length, “that you 
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wud be content wi’ saxty, and 
if he got a bit extra he might 
keep it for hisself ?” 

“Ay, a bit,” the farmer re- 
peated ; “but ten guineas be a 
deal more than ‘a bit.’ Happen 
I wudn’t have grudged him the 
money if he had took it open; 
but these underhand, low-cour- 
aged ways 0’ his’n I can’t abide.” 

“°Tis hard on ’ee, Sam,” Mrs 
Pigott answered, putting her 
plump motherly hand on her 
husband’s shoulder. ‘“ You was 
always one for the shortest way 
there.” 

The farmer filled and lit his 
pipe. ‘ Kinship,” he said, blow- 
ing a long puff of smoke from 
his nostrils, “is a queer thing ; 
and many’s the time I’ve axed 
mysulf why a man that alles 
acts fair shud be cussed wi’ a 
nevvy that alles acts crooked.” 

“It’s a deal wiser to let such 
questions bide,” Mrs Pigott 
answered, “ Nature’s arithme- 
tic needs a bigger slate and a 
longer head than us have got to 
reckon with. After all, ’tiddn’t 
as if the lad was your own 
chile,” 

“ But he’s son to my brother,” 
rejoined the farmer; “and my 
brother was a rispacted man, 
and his wife a rispacted woman.” 
Mrs Pigott made no answer, 
but let her knitting slip on to 
her lap, and sat staring straight 
before her. The firelight was 
reflected on the great brass 
warming-pan that hung beside 
the dresser, where the copper 
Saucepans reposed bottom up- 
wards, Above, again, rows of 
china plates beamed, moon-faced, 
across the long low room. “TI 
shud ha’ dearly o’ liked a chile 
® me own,” she exclaimed at 
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length. “Many’s the time 
when I have lain wakeful o’ 
nights I’ve featured him to my- 
self. He shud ha’ taken after 
’ee in make, Sam, and me in 
colouring. You thought a deal 
o my colouring once,” she 
ended, glancing across at her 
husband. 

He raised his head and their 
eyes met, the farmer’s stern 
face relaxing into a_ smile. 
“You was alles pleasant to 
look on, then as now,” he said. 

They were both silent a while, 
thinking of the past, till the 
sudden dropping of a_ coal 
through the bars into the grey 
ashes beneath startled the 
woman from her reverie. 

“You won’t be hard on Dan, 
will ’ee?” she asked. “His 
nater comes cruel to him; the 
lad has cried hisself to sleep 
afore now thinking o’ it.” 

“T can’t fathom sich a nater 
as hisn,” said the farmer slowly, 
taking the pipe from between 
his lips. “And I ain’t none 
0’ yer hard judgers nuther.” 

Mrs Pigott sighed. “Other 
folks’ faults always seems un- 
reasonable to us,” she answered. 
“But there, us ain’t axed to 
fathom, only to forgie ’em. 
Happen if us minded how cruel 
painful our own naters fights 
agin us at times, us wud be a 
deal more tender - thoughted 
towards t’other people’s.” 

“Maybe,” said the farmer ; 
“but I cud niver abide a 
liar nor a coward.” 

“Well, well,” his wife an- 
swered. “You'll not speak 
hasty to the lad, will ’ee?” 

The old man knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe. ‘“ Naw,” 
he replied, rising and stretching 
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himself —“leastways not wil- 
lun; but there be times when 
the very sight o’ his hang-dog 
face angers me into forgitting 
mezulf,” 

Dan awoke in the morning 
to find his aunt standing by 
his bedside. 

“Dress yourself quick, lad,” 
she said; “I want ’ee to take 
some butter and eggs into town 
to-day. I promised Mr Hogg 
they shud be in at the grocery 
by ten sharp. There be one or 
two bits of things that I want 
’ee to do for me besides; and 
then you may as well drive 
round by Mary Anne Wort’s 
on your way back home, and 
leave her a piece o’ veal. I 
hear the poor soul has been 
ailing sadly o’ late, and may- 
be her’ll fancy a taste o’ fresh 
meat.” 

“Why Miss Wort’s be a long 
way out o’ my road,” replied 
Dan, sitting up and rubbing 
his eyes; “I shan’t be back in 
time for dinner certain, if I 
hikes round by her cottage.” 

Mrs Pigott seated herself at 
the end of the bed. 

“Happen *twud be just as 
well if you didn’t put in ap- 
pearance,” she answered. “Your 
uncle’s a bit vexed wi’ ’ee, and 
things wud blow over some by 
supper-time.” 

The nervous, frightened ex- 
pression crept into Dan’s face, 
making the kindly woman’s 
heart ache to see it there. “I 
haven’t done nought,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“ What’s he angered 
wi’ me for?” 

At this moment the farmer 
was heard calling for Mrs 
Pigott, and she rose hastily. 
“*Tiddn’t no full-sized anger 


that he’s feeling agin ’ee,” she 
said in a soothing voice, “and 
if you don’t keep the truth 
back from him, things ‘ull 
soon blow over comfortable 
enough.” 

Dan had no further oppor- 
tunity of questioning his aunt 
before starting. It was late 
when he returned home, and 
supper had been served in the 
front kitchen. Entering, he 
took a seat next to Abel Finch. 
His broad shoulders showed to 
advantage beside his neigh- 
bour’s bowed figure; but the 
farmer, glancing at the two 
men, contrasted the hang-dog 
expression on the young fellow’s 
handsome features with the 
shrewd direct gaze of the old 
cow -hind. Watching them, 
his quick anger rose, and with 
it a desire to extort a public 
confession from Dan and force 
him into speaking the truth 
against his will. 

“William Willet was the 
man that you sold the mare 
to, wasn’t it?” he asked 
abruptly. 

The colour rushed into Dan’s 
face. “Ess,” he said ; “ William 
Willet.” 

“Him as is ’oss-dealer up to 
Orr?” 

“Ess; the zame man.” 

“Used to breed ’osses down 
in these parts wan time?” 

“ Ess.” 

“T knawed him wull,” chimed 
in Abel. “He wor a rare hand 
at chating honest, and for a 
man that can chate honest there 
bain’t no better way to arn 4 
living than ’oss-dealing. Law,” 
he continued, “do ’ee mind that 
there wall-eyed hunter o’ his 
the Lunnon chap bought s0 
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simple; cuz wheniver Willum 
rode him at a fence—‘Oopt’ 
Willum ’ud say, and over the 
old ’oss *ud go dainty ez a 
maid acrass a pool. The Lun- 
non chap paid his money and 
took un rare and plazed. Arter 
a bit back he comes, ‘ Why, the 
‘oss be stone-blind,’ he sez. ‘Oh,’ 
sez Willum, ‘’tis a ’oss that can 
zee that you wants; I thought 
‘twor a oss that cud joompt!’ 
Begore, he sharpened his knife 
on his wits, Willum did.” 

“He made a good thing o’ 
thickey mare o’ mine, anyway,” 
replied the farmer. “Sold her for 
ninety guineas into Extur ’oss 
bazaar. I knaws that, cuz I 
happened to drop in jest as the 
hammer fell.” 

There was a silence, while 
Abel slowly emptied his cup of 
tea. “Ay, I can belave it,” 
he answered; “there iddn’t 
Willum Willet’s ekal for show- 
ing off the points of a ’oss— 
thirty guineas be’ a good rise, 
Pll not deny, but, law bless ’ee, 
‘tiddn’t the ’oss but the man 
that counts in sich things.” 

“Zims so,” assented the far- 
mer grimly. 

Mrs Pigott, who had been 
following the course of the con- 
versation with some trepidation, 
now interposed. “Dear me,” 
she exclaimed, rising, “if I ain’t 
parlous near forgot to put the 
milk on to scald —my mind 
might be basted, the way things 
slip away from it. Now, Abel,” 
she continued to the cow-hind, 
“come straight along and help 
me to set them pans, or I shall 
niver git done.” Before leaving 
the room, however, she stopped 
beside her husband’s chair, rest- 
ing her hand a moment on his 
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shoulder: she did not speak, 
but the old farmer understood 
that she was silently pleading 
Dan’s cause, and his stern face 
softened. When the door closed 
behind her and Abel, he turned 
to his nephew. 

“Lad,” he said, leaning for- 
ward and fixing his eyes on 
the young fellow’s face, “I 
be going to ax ’ee a plain 
question, and I want a plain 
answer. What price did ’ee 
get for thickey mare?” 

Dan had been steeling him- 
self to confront his  uncle’s 
anger, and the mildness of 
his tone disconcerted him: he 
shifted his position uneasily, 
but made no reply. 

“Well,” exclaimed the farmer. 
“Speak out, lad; the truth be 
the shortest way there.” 

A hundred questions surged 
through Dan’s brain. Had his 
uncle discovered the whole 
truth? If not, how much of 
the truth had he learned? 

The old man watched him 
with a certain grim kind- 
ness: putting out his hand, he 
touched the young fellow’s 
sleeve. “Speak up; I ain’t 
i be angered with 
ee. 
To Dan, smarting under a 
sense of shame, the words had 
a contemptuous sound, a long- 
ing to be done with deceit: to 
play a man’s part for once 
possessed him, goading him 
into hasty speech. 

“T ain’t afeard o’ yer anger,” 
he burst out; “I tull ’ee the 
truth, God’s truth —’twor, 
*twor: ” he stopped short,— 
“’twor,” he repeated hoarsely 
—but the truth refused to be 
uttered. His anger collapsed, 
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fear took possession of him. 
* Ain’t I told ’ee all along ’twor 
saxty guineas,” he ended. 

For a moment the two men 
sat staring at each other, and 
the lie seemed as some living 
thing between them. Then the 
farmer pushed back his chair 
and left the room without a 
word. 

After a while Mrs Pigott 
returned, cleared away the 
supper things, took out her 
knitting, and sat down in front 
of the fire. Dan had let his 
head sink between his hands, 
and the only sound in the 
room was the clack, clack of 
the needles. At last he rose. 

“Be ’ee going to bed, lad?” 
his aunt asked. 

“Ess,” he answered, going 
over to where she sat. ‘“ Good- 
night,” he added, stooped and 
kissed her. She put her two 
hands on his shoulders and 
held him a little away from her, 
‘so that she could see his face. 
“Be ’ee content to let things 
bide as they be?” she said. 

Drawing himself upright, he 
rested his arms on the mantel- 
piece and his head upon them 
in sullen despair. “’Tiddn’t 


CHAPTER XVIII.—MARY ANNE 
ADJUST THEIR 


October came, and with it a 
rush of north wind, twisting 
the branches off the trees and 
making the outlines of the moor 
stand up sharp against the 
horizon. Mary Anne Wort 
had fallen ill, and the villagers, 
discussing the matter among 
themselves, shook their heads. 
“Her’s got the lonesome-fret,” 
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no use wasting wuds talking,” 
he answered. “I’m sick o’ the 
sound o’ speech.” 

The farmer’s heavy tread 
was audible outside. Dan left 
the room hastily; he met his 
uncle in the passage, and the 
two men passed each other 
in silence. A few moments 
later the farmer entered the 
kitchen. 

“The lad lied agin,” he said, 
seating himself beside his wife. 
“ He’s as rotten as touchwood,” 

Mrs Pigott made no answer, 
knitting steadily on. “Human 
nater be a limiting thing,” she 
exclaimed at last. 

“Maybe,” said the farmer— 
“but I guv the lad a fair 
chance. I'll niver gie him 
anuther. The next time I 
catches him at his slack- 
twisted ways, out he goes, 
sure as my name is Samuel 
Pigott. Ay, but ‘tis a hard 
thing,” he continued, rising 
from his chair, “for a man who 
has lived upright all his life, to 
have a nevvy wi’ a nater like 
thie.” 

“°Tis hard for ’ee,” his wife 
assented; “but oh, Sam, ’tis a 
deal harder for the lad.” 


WORT AND MARTHA STIGGINS 
DIFFERENCES. 


they said, “and when folks git 
that they don’t last long.” 
Some of the more serious- 
minded among them, after con- 
doling with her on the subject 
of her illness, suggested that 
it might be sound policy to 
“make up the old bee and 
bloater score with Martha 
Stiggins.” At first the sick 
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woman refused to hear of any 
cessation of hostilities, remark- 
ing that “if the Almighty wor 
a judge o’ bloaters, He wud be 
on her side, never fail”; but, 
as the days went on and her 
strength dwindled, she expressed 
a desire to see her old enemy. 

One cold blustering day Mrs 
Stiggins, a stout woman with 
a shifty expression, arrived and 
was shown into the front room 
by a neighbour. The table was 
laid for tea, and Mrs Stiggins 
did ample justice to the good 
things provided. 

“Law,” she exclaimed, help- 
ing herself a fifth time to but- 
tered toast, “I don’t grudge no 
one my forgiveness: the Bible 
says forgive free, and I forgives 
free, and when, so to speak, the 
corpse is already inside o’ my 
enemy’s body, why then I 
hastens.” 

Her voice was loud and 
piercing, and in the ensuing 
silence Mary Anne Wort could 
be heard moving restlessly in 
the room above. A gleam of 
satisfaction lit up the guest’s 
face as she listened. 


“Twas an old saying of my 
mother’s,” she continued, after 
a pause, “‘Unsought by men, 
untaught by God,’ and if there 

one pussen who has lived 
lonesome and self-applauding, 
‘tis that poor castaway in the 


next room there. Not that I 
wants to be hard upon her—no, 
I leaves that to her Maker, and 
when the message comed that 
her was wishful of forgiveness, 
I turned to my daughter, who 
was standing by peeling pota- 
toes, ‘Eliza Jane,’ I said, ‘fetch 
me down my best bonnet wi’ the 
yaller roses, for "tis that I’ll 
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wear and no other; ain’t the 
Book told us there is more joy 
in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth than over ninety- 
nine just persons that need no 
repentance?’ ‘Well, mother,’ 
her answered, ‘there’s a spit 
o rain on, and if I was you 
I wouldn’t risk it ; them roses 
will spoil for certain.’ ‘And 
let ’em spoil,’ I said; ‘what's 
spoilt roses set agin the satis- 
faction o’ finding your enemy 
in the wrong?’ Ay,” she 
ended, rising, “if there is 
one pussen more than another 
who understands the joys of 
heaven, ’tis myself. The Jidge- 
ment Day will be a fine up- 
standing moment; but many’s 
the time I’ve wondered why the 
Almighty, with all eternity 
before Him, shudn’t spread the 
jidging out more.” 

When a few minutes later she 
entered the room where her 
enemy sat propped up very 
stiff and straight in bed, Mary 
Anne Wort received her with a 
certain rigid courtesy. 

“Wor the tea to your lik- 
ing?” she asked. 

“°Twas tasty tea,” replied Mrs 
Stiggins, with a politeness that 
somewhat disconcerted herself. 

“And there wor nought to 
complain of about the toast?” 

“No; ’twas very passable.” 

“Well,” continued Mary 
Anne, motioning her guest to 
a chair, “’twor for other things 
than thic that I wanted your 
presence. “Tis a matter o’ ten 
years now, Martha Stiggins, 
if I reckons right, since us fell 
out over they bloaters. I told 
‘ee at the time that forgetful- 
ness niver comed light to me, 
and I ain’t forgotten; then, 
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this spring again, when my bees 
settled promiscuous on your 
apple-tree, you held to ’em.” 
The sick woman paused a 
moment and coughed harshly. 
“Tve told ’ee whiles enough 
what I thought o’ sich goings 
on,” she continued, “and there 
iddn’t no call for repeating o’ it 
now; but this I'll say, I made 
up my mind from the fust that 
when death took me Id lay 
the matter afore the Almighty 
Hiszulf: ’tis a personable plea- 
sure when you know you’ve 
been treated poor to hear the 
same from the lips of them you 
rispact.” 

Again a fit of coughing inter- 
rupted her, and when it ceased 
she leaned back a little wearily 
on the pillows. “I ain’t been 
over well lately,” she said; 
“suffering maybe from the 
lonesome -fret and sich — this 
be an unspeechful spot, facing 
lonesome each way. Sometimes 
I reckon that it mayn’t be long 
afore the churchyard has me. 
I don’t complain, though ’tis a 
quiet end to one who has a 
liking for speech; but there, 
tiddn’t to be expected that us 
shall get rid o’ all the con- 
trarifying when us comes to die, 
and I don’t ask it—on’y, as I 
said, I’ve thought to myself, 
"twud be a satisfying thing to 
hear the Almighty’s opinion on 
that old bee and bloater score. 
Howsomever, not further back 
than the night afore last I wor 
lying here all by myself, the 
same as I do most nights. The 
blind wor up, and I cud see 
the moor there, stretched out 
that quiet I cud almost hear 
the silence tread across it. The 
moon had riz, *twor new, and 
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the poor little skiddick threaded 
its way droo the darkness kind 
o’ insecure ; but the stars reg’lar 
rang in the sky, they looked 
that bright and hard. Kaining 
up at ’em made me think o’ the 
gates o’ heaven flashing agin 
the darkness o’ the night, and 
I kind o’ figured to mezulf God 
on His great white throne and 
me laying my cause afore Him. 
Then all to a sudden it seemed 
a mortal tiddlewinkie cause to 
call to mind up there, and it 
kind o’ made me hot all over to 
think o’ axing the Almighty to 
listen to it. There comed to me 
they wuds from the Book, ‘ His 
ways are not our ways, nor His 
thoughts our thoughts,’ and I 
tarned my eyes away from the 
stars kind o’ tiptoe, and I said 
to myself I’ll make up that old 
bloater score here on earth. I'll 
not go into heaven smelling 0’ 
a chandler’s shop!” She was 
silent a moment, and the tired 
lids closed over her fierce blue 
eyes. Martha Stiggins re- 
garded her uneasily. After a 
moment, however, the sick 
woman sat up with sudden 
determination. “So I sent for 
you here to-day to ax your 
pardon for any wuds o’ mine 
said ill-considered,” she con- 
tinued, extending a thin, wrin- 
kled hand towards her enemy. 
“But mind this,” she added, as 
Martha Stiggins tentatively 
accepted the proffered hand, 
“if I gits well things shall be 
the same as they wor afore. 
And now I wish ’ee ‘ good-day’ 
and a pleasant walk home.” 
So saying she released her 
clasp, lay down, turning her 
back to her enemy and her face 
to the wall. 
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It was a cold _blustering 
afternoon some few days later 
that Mary Anne Wort, her 
head and shoulders enveloped 
in a purple worsted shawl, sat 
up in a truckle-bed that had 
been placed, for convenience 
sake, in the corner of the 
kitchen. Beside her, on the 
round table, was a bottle of 
cough-mixture and the stuffed 
cat. A neighbour moved 
heavily about the room pre- 
paring tea. She was a thick- 
set woman with a stolid, kindly 
face. 

“T was reckoning,” she said, 
taking the kettle off the fire as 
she spoke, “that when I have 
gived ’ee your drap o’ tea and 
tidied things up a bit I had 
better be going back along 
home. Theres a deal 0’ 
mangling to do, and my 
daughter be just one o’ they 
cat-handed pussens that be 


always doing, doing, but niver 


gits no forarder. I’ve told her 
many a time that two comes 
after one, and ‘tiddn’t no 
manner o use trying to run 
‘em at the same time; but, 
law, her’ll niver larn, bless ’ee, 
her’s too anxious to be up and 
acting.” 

When the tea-things had 
been cleared away, and every- 
thing made tidy, the woman 
took her bonnet and shawl 
down from a peg behind the 
door. 

“TI shall be round the first 
thing in the morning,” she said. 
“There iddn’t nought more I 
can do for ’ee. Shall I lock 
the door and take the key along 
ome ?” 

Mary Anne cast a wistful 
glance towards the window ; 
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the dusk was already gathering 
on the moor outside. “Best 
leave the key,” she answered ; 
“T can git out and tarn it 
mezulf later. Happen a neigh- 
bour might drop in.” 

“As you will,” replied the 
woman ; “but ’tiddn’t a neigh- 
boursome spot, this.” 

Hardly, however, had she left 
the cottage, before there came 
a knock at the door, and 
Pheebe entered, carrying a 
small parcel. She looked a 
little hesitatingly at Mary 
Anne Wort, as if she was not 
quite sure of her welcome; 
but the sick woman’s face 
brightened, and seeing it, the 
girl’s face brightened also, and 
she came and sat down beside 
her. 

“T wanted to come afore,” 
she explained, “but there wor 
a little sommat I wor making 
for ’ee to wear now you be so 
much in bed, and I thought 
maybe ’twud be pleasantful to 
git it done fust.” 

She opened the parcel as she 
spoke, and displayed a soft 
white knitted shawl. The sick 
woman eyed it with eager 
curiosity. “ Why,” she ex- 
claimed, “I shall look real dand 
in that!” 

Phoebe wrapped it round her, 
and when she had done so, 
stooped and kissed one of the 
worn, wrinkled hands that lay 
on the patchwork quilt. “I 
wor afeared maybe you'd look 
unfriendzome on it cuz ’twor 
my work ; but you don’t,” she 
exclaimed gratefully. 

Mary Anne Wort glanced 
down on the girl’s bent head 
with its heavy coils of soft 
brown hair. “I wor niver 
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wan for dragging the past 
into the present,” she said. 
“There be alles zome dinky 
bit o’ truth that you leaves 
behind.” 

Both women were silent 
awhile, and the moon rose and 
peered in upon them. 

“T ain’t niver ax ’ee if you 
wor feeling more  yourzulf 
again,” Phoebe said at length. 

“T shan’t do that this side o’ 
the grave,’ Mary Anne replied. 
“Folks say,” she continued, 
“that the lonesome -fret is on 
me; but ’tiddn’t that, ’tiddn’t 
that.” 

“ What ails ’ee, then, Anne,” 
asked the girl, softly. 

“T can’t fathom it,” the sick 
woman answered, after a pause. 
“ Happen ’tis cuz I’ve seen they 
I care for most act beneath 
theirzulves.” 

Pheebe looked up at her. 


“But you ain’t brought ’em to 
it,” she exclaimed passionately ; 


“’tis thic that breaks the 
heart.” 
“No; I ain’t brought ’em to 


it,” the woman repeated ; “ but 
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then I ain’t' stood by ’em when 
they fell. And how shall the 
weaksome rise if they that loves 
"em best deserts ’em?” 

“Oh, Anne!” said the girl. 
“What do ’ee reckon a woman 
shud do?” 

There was a long silence, and 
Mary Anne Wort’s face grew 
set and stern. “I knaws, but 
I ain’t a-done it,” she answered, 
“and maybe ’tis thic that’s 
killing me. Her shud stand 
atween them and their sin, 
that’s what her shud do, even 
if her brought suffering on ’em. 
Tis better to see they you love 
punished o’ man than o’ God. 
Do you mind they wuds in the 
Book, many’s the time I’ve 
thought o’ ’em lying here— 
‘For what is a man profited 
if he shud gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul? 
Or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul ?’” 

Pheebe sank her head down 
upon the worn patchwork 
quilt. “’Tis hard, hard, hard 
to see they that you loves 
suffer,” she sobbed. 


(To be continued.) 
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Ir is no uncommon experi- 
ence to find that the personal 
traits of a remarkable man are 
covered up or partially obscured 
by the work he has done. The 
edifice he has raised, standing 
four square and firmly based, 
looms so large in the public 
eye that the architect himself 
—what manner of man he was, 
and what his methods, his 
views and opinions and ways 
of thought, his tastes and 
habits—may be lost sight of or 
passed by. <A nineteenth-cen- 
tury worthy, one who did great 
things for his kind—not for his 
own countrymen only, nor for 
any particular class of men, 
but for the whole world, for 
every nationality and for every 
country within the frontiers of 
civilisation—has recently died ; 
and although his best epitaph 
is, like Wren’s, “ Circumspice,” 
not even a wide survey of his 
achievements, and the enduring 
benefits that have followed in 
their track, will do full justice 
to the memory of John Mason 
Cook. Yet he richly deserves 
some consistent attempt to ap- 
preciate him at his true value: 
it is fitting that due justice 
should be done to his high 
qualities, his generous nature, 
his extraordinary gifts ; that we 
should consider briefly the lead- 
ing features of his remarkable 
and most successful career. This 
can be best accomplished by 
tracing him through life from 

he comparatively small begin- 
hings, the limitations and diffi- 
culties of early days, to his 
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masterly conduct of a gigantic 
business which has placed him 
in the first rank of the foremost 
Englishmen of his time. 

John Cook was born in 1834, 
and a strangely interesting, 
even pathetic, picture has been 
preserved of his childhood and 
adolescence. Narrow means at 
home—the home of a Leicester- 
shire temperance lecturer and 
enthusiast, who gave to the 
propagation of principles much 
time which he might more pro- 
fitably have applied to his 
handicraft—forbade a length- 
ened or elaborate education: 
the scholar still at the horn- 
book was already earning 
wages; at fourteen he left 
school altogether, and what he 
knew in after-life (and he knew 
much) he had acquired for him- 
self. He was broken to har- 
ness almost as an infant, and 
we hear of him, a child of 
eleven, marshalling troops of 
other children at a school-feast. 
Then he stood at the “case” 
and set type in a printing-office 
till the great muscular strength 
with which he was endowed 
sent him, by natural selection, 
to the “ press,”—for those were 
the days before the adaptation 
of steam to printing processes, 
and the labour entailed severe 
physical exertion. But to use 
his strength was a joy to him: 
he thought nothing of walking ~ 
six miles every day to and from 
his work, or of sitting up the 
whole night through to strike 
off a couple of thousand double- 
royal posters, which, without 
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rest or pause, he would him- 
self distribute next morning 
through the neighbouring 
towns. His exuberant energy 
he had already shown as a 
child of six, when he trotted off 
on his own account and made 
a three days’ journey by road, 
omnibus, railway, and canal, 
with many changes en route, 
in order that he might become 
personally acquainted with his 
mother’s country home. At 
sixteen his father intrusted 
a party of a hundred tourists 
to his care in the Trossachs, a 
journey only completed through 
that unconquerable resolve to 
keep faith with the public 
which has ever been one of 
the best traditions of his firm. 
At seventeen, when the whole 
country was agog to visit the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, young 
John helped to convey some 


165,000 visitors from the Mid- 
lands to London, working so 
indefatigably that he often 
travelled by train five days 
and nights at a time without a 


moment’s pause. The lad, with 
characteristic resourcefulness, 
had conceived a brilliant plan 
of his own to secure support: 
he would proceed from Derby 
to some Midland town with an 
empty excursion train, then 
parade the place with vans and 
a brass band, and capturing 
the mill-hands as they came 
from work on pay - day, carry 
them off bodily to the train in 
waiting, and so to London and 
back again. Later, when the 
demands of the French Exhi- 
bition of 1867 absorbed all the 
energies of the father, he de- 
voted himself so assiduously to 
the home excursion traffic that 
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for a hundred nights he never 
once slept in a bed, and was often 
perpetually on the move. He 
had had a sharp training in 
this when in the employment 
of the Midland Railway, and 
for three years, during the 
season of summer traffic, he 
worked on an average eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four. 
This rare power of enduring 
fatigue that would have broken 
down many men he retained 
almost to the last. But when 
years of railway travelling, 
which averaged annually some 
40,000 miles, produced certain 
alarming symptoms, he made a 
discovery that may be worth 
giving to the public. He found 
that the threatened trouble, 
something spinal, disappeared 
when he no longer sat with his 
back to the engine. He always 
hereafter faced it, and that the 
principle is sound will be borne 
out by others whom he advised 
to do the same, the present 
writer included. All who are 
called upon to do much railway 
travelling will be wise to sit 
“facing” the horses. 

An iron will in an iron frame 
best describes John Cook in his 
prime. His tenacity of purpose 
was extraordinary: when he 
had once set his mind on any- 
thing nothing could shake him, 
nothing turn him from his 
purpose. Yet he could be per- 
suasive as well as persistent 
gaining the ends in view: it 
was the happy combination of 
these qualities, no doubt, that 
largely helped him to overcome 
opposition and win people to his 
side. He was ill to fight with, 
but his advocacy was as effec 
tive as his combativeness. 
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chief difficuity in the early days 
of touring was to prove to rail- 
way managements that the 
Cooks’ intervention would be 
advantageous. When John 
Cook argued it out with the 
president of one foreign line he 
was plainly told that the pro- 
ject was too visionary: still he 
was granted a partial conces- 
sion, only that they might get 
rid of him. The event soon 
showed that he was right, and 
those who had been so loath to 
be convinced were quickly satis- 
fied by the substantial profits 
accruing. Many who were 
equally reluctant at first were 
won over by the same practical 
tests. Others who had _per- 
sisted in refusing his offers 
learnt too late that they had 
been short-sighted. John Cook 
was slow to forgive any who 
had turned their back upon 


him when he was building up 


his business. One case might 
be quoted, in which he kept a 
company at a distance almost 
to the end: it had been hostile 
at the first, and it should remain 
outside his arrangements. Per- 
haps one of the sweetest 
triumphs of his later life was 
the sudden sharp rise in the 
stock of this company when 
It was publicly known that he 
had withdrawn this taboo. 

_ Keenness of vision, a business 
instinct intuitive and unerring, 
were among his leading quali- 
ties. He had the readiest judg- 
ment in seeing a likely opening 
and where it would lead. It 
was on this account, no doubt, 
that he acquired the Vesuvius 
railway, advancing money to its 
half - bankrupt concessionaires, 
and in due course securing 
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possession of the line. He had 
to make good his right not only 
against litigants in the Italian 
Courts, but also against the 
truculent mountaineers who 
would have denied him posses- 
sion. The inhabitants of the 
little village of Resina were 
long intractable, for they fore- 
saw a new régime that would 
not submit to their exactions. 
They had blackmailed the pre- 
vious holders by extorting a 
payment of £900 a-year, besides 
a poll-tax levied upon all travel- 
lers who came up the mountain, 
to the tune of 44 francs per 
head. Mr Cook altogether re- 
jected any such proposals, and 
was at once met with fierce 
reprisals. The mountaineers 
attacked and burnt the rail- 
way-station, seized the rolling 
stock, threw the carriages down 
the old crater of the volcano, 
and cut the line. Mr Cook 
sturdily refused to be intimi- 
dated: the line was repaired 
and was again injured, then he 
closed it for six months; he 
refused to reopen it till the 
Resina folk, feeling the pinch, 
were brought to their knees, 
and were glad enough to make 
friends. The railway has been 
a going concern ever since, and 
one of the chief attractions of 
Southern Italy. 

John Cook, although he 
would assuredly have won a 
front place in any line of life, 
always deprecated the idea that 
of himself he could have become 
what he was. Beyond doubt 
he owed much in the particular 
calling he made his own to the 
fact that he was his father’s 
son, and he always emphasised 
it. It was like him to do so, 
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for unswerving loyalty to all 
connected with him by family 
ties or business relations was a 
marked trait in his character. 
The elder Cook was a genius, 
an inventor, a man of original 
ideas, which he struck out and 
developed. There would prob- 
ably have been no travelling 
agencies in the world but for 
Thomas Cook. But he would 
hardly have gone the same 
lengths; he could not have 
accomplished —he would not 
have attempted—so much but 
for the broad support, the 
large views, and the inflexible 
determination of his son, who 
was in some respects his com- 
plement, supplying qualities 


the other lacked. Yet it may 
be doubted whether the elder 
entirely trusted the younger 
man ; he certainly did not until 
long after the latter had come 


to years of discretion. Fathers 
before Thomas Cook have been 
slow to realise and acknowledge 
the abilities of their own flesh 
and blood. It was long before 
he accepted this son as a per- 
manent assistant, still longer 
before he took him as a partner 
into his rapidly growing con- 
cern. To the last the senior 
often demurred to and differed 
from the junior’s opinions, and 
showed that his judgment 
was less sound and far-seeing. 
Thomas Cook could not well 
be taxed with want of enter- 
prise, seeing how far he carried 
his schemes; but John Cook 
went so much farther that 
there were undertakings that 
seemed too hazardous, and 
with which Thomas Cook de- 
clined to be identified. This 
was seen in Egypt and the 
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exploitation of the Nile as a 
health - resort and __ holiday 
ground. The story goes that 
when the son embarked heart 
and soul upon that great 
scheme of Egyptian passenger 
traffic which has _ produced 
such splendid results, the father 
gave him formal notice through 
solicitors that he would not 
permit any of the capital of 
the firm to be engaged in the 
undertaking. It was after- 
wards said that Thomas Cook 
lived long enough to draw 
a larger dividend from the 
Egyptian than from any other 
branch of his business. 

It is almost reproducing 
ancient history to tell how 
John Cook, at the invitation 
of the Khedive Ismail, first 
turned his attention to the 
Nile. Ismail was not quite yet 
in the decadent and insolvent 
state that was however near at 
hand; he had still a keen eye 
for business, and he hoped much 
from the stream of tourists if it 
could be drawn to his country. 
There were already steamers on 
the river, the first of them 
having been built by Stephen- 
son about 1840, chiefly used 
however for towing purposes. 
Others had been added much 
of the same description, which 
the Khedive was willing to 
concede to Mr Cook if he 
would undertake to work the 
traffic—an offer accepted, al- 
though it did not result in 
much business at first. When 
a trip had been advertised, the 
steamer waited for weeks, quite 
ready, but unable to fill up 
with passengers, and at that 
time a party of six was thought 
a very satisfactory complement. 
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But prospects improved, chiefly 
through the money laid out by 
Mr Cook in bringing the old 
steamers more up to travellers’ 
needs. Soon, too, he took the 
postal contract for river con- 
veyance between Assiout and 
Assouan, a service that could 
not have been carried out at 
the rate paid but for the profits 
made in carrying passengers 
also. All this time Mr Cook 
was no more than an agent; 
the steamers still belonged to 
the Egyptian Government, and 
were merely leased to him for 
the work. They served, im- 
perfectly no doubt, according 
to later ideas, but for want of 
better, until after the Nile ex- 
pedition of 1884-85. By this 
time they had become much 
strained and damaged by the 
severity of the service, and from 
henceforth Cook resolved to 
possess his own ships, and laid 
the foundations of that fine 
fleet of steamers to be now seen 
on the Nile waters, which ex- 
hibit all the best features of 
modern construction: spacious, 
well ventilated, replete with 
every comfort, worked by the 
most powerful engines, embody- 
ing all the latest improvements. 

It was the unique position 
held by the firm that led to its 
engagement by the British Gov- 
ernment when it was tardily 
aroused to the necessity for at- 
tempting the rescue of Charles 
Gordon. Time was then the 
essence of the matter; the move- 
ment had been so long delayed 
that it was doubtful whether it 
was not already too late, and it 
was certain that every avail- 
able means must be called in 
to conquer the many material 
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difficulties of the operation. 
Messrs Cook & Son’s assistance 
was sought, and their employ- 
ment marked an epoch in war. 
It was the first occasion, al- 
though not the last, when the 
subsidiary services in a great 
campaign were intrusted to a 
private firm. The contract 
made by Cook was for the con- 
veyance of the whole force from 
the sea to the advanced base, 
from the Mediterranean to 
Wady Halfa, and this meant 
the transport of troops, stores, 
and whale-boats to an extent 
that can only be appreciated 
by stating the figures. The 
distance was upwards of 1000 
miles, and the totals moved 
were: 11,000 British and 7000 
Egyptian troops, some 130,000 
tons of war material, and 800 
whale - boats, the last being 
just double the number origin- 
ally contemplated. The firm 
also carried up the river 70,000 
tons of coal for use on the rail- 
ways and by the river-steamers. 
This was a stupendous trans- 
action for private people, and 
while in progress it demanded 
the constant employment of 
twenty-eight large steamers, 
which plied between Alexan- 
dria and the Tyne ; there were 
13,000 railway-trucks running 
on the short line between Alex- 
andria and Assiout; on the 
Nile itself twenty-seven steam- 
ers were incessantly on the 
move, and also a fleet of 650 
native craft of varying tonnage 
up to 200 tons; the employees 
numbered 5000 souls, the bulk 
of them that most industrious 
and devoted people the Egyp- 
tian fellaheen. Mr Cook him- 
self, with his sons, personally 
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superintended these vast opera- 
tions, and it was due to his 
masterly management and in- 
defatigable energy that he per- 
formed his engagements to the 
letter. His own practical ex- 
perience was great, yet even he 
did not know how serious were 
the obstacles to navigation 
above the Second Cataract, and 
when he realised them he frank- 
ly admitted that he would not 
have readily encountered the 
many grave risks that must 
be faced. It is interesting to 
record that at the outset he was 
opposed to the use of the whale- 
boats, and that he did not be- 
lieve in the Canadian voyageur ; 
but on both points he subse- 
quently confessed that he had 
been altogether wrong. No 
local boats could have served 
the purpose; and he accorded 
the highest praise to the Can- 
adians, whom he thought the 
finest boatmen in the world. 
He was fond of recounting the 
amazement of the natives at 
the ready and instinctive way 
in which these foreigners grap- 
pled with the difficulties of the 
cataracts. “How he know 
that?” asked one of the most 
skilful Shellalis, when he saw a 
Canadian tackling a dangerous 
stretch of rapid water in exactly 
the right fashion. 

From the days of the Nile 
expedition forwards, Messrs 
Cook have reigned almost su- 
preme upon the Nile. The 
mighty river has indeed been 
stigmatised by some envious or 
small-minded people with the 
opprobrious epithet of “ Cook’s 
Canal”; but if the firm’ has 
established a foothold on its 
banks and flowing stream, the 
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process has brought with it 
many marked benefits to the 
land of the Pharaohs. Too 
little acknowledgment has been 
accorded to Messrs Cook & Son 
in the regeneration and mat- 
erial advancement of Egypt. 
Their work finds no place in 
the voluminous reports pub- 
lished by the British agency, 
through our Foreign Office, 
which emphasise the many 
unmistakable boons conferred 
upon the country by British 
administration. The increased 
revenue, the more equable in- 
cidence of taxation, the greater 
security afforded to life and 
property, the purification of the 
course of justice,—all these and 
more are mainly due, no doubt, 
to the untiring and self-sacri- 
ficing labours of Lord Cromer 
and his admirable band of fel- 
low-workers ; but it is the influx 
of visitors by tens of thousands 
annually that has helped for- 
ward Egyptian prosperity by 
leaps and bounds. It is the tour- 
ists who bring money into the 
country, who leave most of it 
there in exchange for native pro- 
ducts consumed in hotels and on 
board steamers; it is Messrs 
Cook & Son who have brought 
the tourists, and it was John 
Cook who foresaw, with his 
unerring prescience, what would 
come to pass. When Ismail 
invited him to take up the 
question, he had already real- 
ised the wonderful attractive- 
ness of this ancient land, the 
enthralling interest of its 
changeless monuments, — the 
beauties of its climate, the 
charms of its broad and cease- 
less river; he saw how these 
might be utilised—to his own 
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private ends and profit, of 
course, but yet more to the 
delectation of thousands and 
the permanent improvement of 
the land of Khem. 

For years he devoted every 
energy, every thought, every 
effort that could be spared from 
other duties with perhaps equal 
claims to the perfecting of the 
processes by which travel in 
Egypt was stimulated and per- 
formed. His great adminis- 
trative capacity, his marvellous 
powers of organisation, his un- 
swerving determination to do 
his best and make the best of 
everything, were perhaps most 
visible, at least most en evidence, 
in Egypt. He had in truth to 
begin almost at the beginning, 
to create the machinery of 
traffic, to conquer the almost in- 
superable prejudices of perhaps 
the most conservative people 


in the world. He fairly revolu- 
tionised Nile navigation by the 


sheer force of his will. His 
steamer captains resisted the 
introduction of steering from 
the bow; they and their an- 
cestors from time immemorial 
had used a long tiller at the 
stern, and they could believe 
i nothing else until Mr Cook 
obliged them to accept the in- 
novation. To this hour the 
crews dislike the steam capstan, 
but they are compelled to use 
It. In the earlier days of the 
great passenger steamers grave 
doubts were entertained of their 
fitness for the work. It was 
maintained by old hands that 
the top hamper, the vast super- 
structure raised high above the 
Water’s edge, would be simply 
lown over by the force of one 
of those fierce gales that at 
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times ravage the bed of the 
Nile. John Cook resolved to 
give the best denial to these ab- 
surd exaggerations by putting 
the thing to practical test. One 
stormy day at Cairo he gave 
orders to get up steam on board 
one of his biggest steamers ; 
then embarking in her, he bade 
his engineer drive her into the 
heart of the gale. He was met 
by anxious protest, but he in- 
sisted, declaring he would settle 
the question once for all. The 
steamer started, and behaved 
admirably ; the wind made no 
havoc with her, and “the 
governor’s” superior judgment 
was established beyond dispute. 

John Cook was perhaps to 
be seen at his best upon 
the Nile. Always an inter- 
esting and instructive com- 
panion, a genial host, the kind- 
liest and warmest of friends, 
every fine and endearing trait 
seemed to be developed and in- 
tensified when he was in Egypt, 
—the land he loved so well that 
he turned to it hopefully in his 
last illness, securely counting 
on its restorative effects, and 
for a time, indeed, it seemed as 
though he might recover. It 
was pure pleasure for him to 
reopen the flood-gates of his re- 
tentive memory, and tell of in- 
cidents recalled to mind by 
some place or passing scene. 
How at Zagazig, when con- 
ducting one of the earliest 
tourist parties, for whom he had 
provided lunch at the station 
refreshment-room, he found that 
he had left all his cash in a 
courier-bag in the railway-car- 
riage; how on hurrying back 
for his money an _  officious 
railway-servant (an Egyptian) 
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caught him in the act and 
arrested him as a thief. In 
after-years, when he became a 
power in the land,—a beneficent 
“pacha,” according to native 
ideas, “good Mr Cook,” the 
liberal master of thousands of 
employees, attracting and dis- 
tributing vast sums,—he would 
point out this zealous official, 
still serving at the same station, 
and the two used to enjoy the 
old joke hugely together. At 
another place high up the Nile, 
Mr Cook would show with par- 
donable pride the spot where, 
drawing upon his now little 
used herculean strength, he had 
thrown an insolent dragoman 
bodily into the river. The 


fellow was a bully who had 
been thriving upon some illegal 
exactions in the district, which 
the new régime threatened to 


upset. The best of the story 
was in the sequel. On the 
return voyage down - stream, 
Mr Cook received a perfect 
ovation from the oppressed 
fellaheen, rejoicing that the 
power of the tyrant had been 
broken. 

It was a cardinal tenet in the 
Cook creed to keep faith with 
the public to the very letter. 
All who did business with him 
invariably found that his word 
was as good as his bond: he 
might be a hard man at a 
bargain, shrewd and keen and 
persistently resolute to buy in 
the cheapest market ; but when 
he had come to terms, when 
the contract was closed, it was 
kept strictly to the very letter 
for good and all. Any engage- 
ment made with the public, 
even to the issue of a ticket, 
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the fixture of an hour for the 
departure of train or steamer, 
became a sacred obligation to 
be observed cotite que cotite. 
This was part of his own in- 
flexibly upright and determined 
character,—an inherited trait, 
no doubt strengthened by his 
father’s practice and example. 
Thomas Cook allowed nothing 
to interfere with the completion 
of a contract. On one of his 
first visits to Rome during the 
Holy Week, when he was con- 
ducting fifty travellers, he was 
unexpectedly thrown over by 
a hotelkeeper who had pro- 
mised him accommodation for 
his party. He hurried at once 
to Rome ahead of the rest, and 
finding the whole place full, not 
a room vacant in any hotel, he 
then and there engaged the 
Torlonia Palace for his party at 
a cost of £500 for the ten days. 
It is pleasant to record the fact 
that this evidence of good faith 
was so well received by his 
clients that they voluntarily 
subscribed half the money, 
which would otherwise have 
been a total loss. In the early 
trip through the Trossachs 
already mentioned, the young 
John Cook encountered a whole 
series of misadventures — con- 
veyances missed connection, 4 
steamer broke down, a fierce 
storm arose suddenly upon Loch 
Lomond — but his prompt re- 
sourcefulness overcame all diff- 
culties, and enabled him to 
perform his appointed task. 
Cases might be multiplied 
where, in the course of his long 
and honourable career, he held 
to his bargain inflexibly, eve? 
with the certainty of serious 
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loss. Only eight travellers were 
booked for one of his earliest 
trips round the world: it was 
suggested to John Cook that 
the tickets should be cancelled 
and the money returned, but he 
insisted on the engagement 
being carried through. Again, 
when he contracted to carry a 
party of five hundred pilgrims 
to Palestine, and double that 
number came forward to join in 
the expedition, he consented to 
take them, although the addi- 
tional means of transport could 
only be secured at ruinous rates. 
But John Cook would not go 
back on his word. 

One of the most remarkable 
instances of this dogged deter- 
mination occurred in Egypt 
some years back. In order to 
meet the rapidly increasing 
demands upon the accommoda- 
tion in his steamers plying on 
the Nile, Mr Cook decided to 
add to his fleet by purchasing 
two steamers from the French 
Government. They had been 
constructed for river navigation 
in Cochin China, and are now 
known on the Nile as the 
Rameses and the Mehemet Ali, 
fine specimens of a type familiar 
to travellers on American lakes 
and rivers, but hardly suited for 
a long sea- voyage and across 
such often troublous waters as 
those of the Mediterranean. 
But time pressed, they were 
wanted for immediate work, 
the dates for their departure 
from Cairo up-river had been 
fixed, and many of their cabins 
booked ahead. So Cook re- 
solved to bring them across at 
once from Marseilles to Alex- 


andria, and narrowly escaped 


losing them by the way. They 
met tempestuous weather, and 
were so long delayed on the 
voyage that Mr Cook, who was 
counting the hours till their 
arrival, sent two powerful 
steam-tugs in search, and for- 
tunately, for the steamers were 
found in some stress, and might 
have been still greatly delayed. 
The Mehemet Ali was forwarded 
without difficulty to Cairo; but 
the larger and more spacious 
Rameses could not be got 
through the lock at the Barrage. 
Only a few days remained in 
hand before the date adver- 
tised to take her passengers on 
board ; but even now Mr Cook 
would not accept failure. He 
made up his mind then and 
there to cut a slice off his ship, 
and, with his accustomed 
energy, turned on an army of 
native workmen, skilled artif- 
icers, fitters, carpenters, and 
the rest, who laboured without 
intermission night and day, and 
to such excellent purpose that 
they completed the job against 
time. The Rameses was brought 
through the lock and up to Cairo 
so as to meet her engagement. 
It may almost be said that 
this unflinching adherence to a 
promise given cost John Cook 
his life. The story of the 
German Emperor’s trip to the 
Holy Land is too recent to need 
repetition ; but it may not be 
generally known that it was 
the completion of a contract 
made between two men of deter- 
mined character. They met, 
the Kaiser and Mr Cook, on 
Vesuvius, which the former was 
visiting under the auspices of 
the latter, and then the Em- 
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peror said that when he went 
to Palestine he did not mean to 
accept the hospitality of the 
Sultan, but would travel under 
the protection of, and by the 
arrangements made by, Mr 
Cook. The obligation was 
willingly accepted, and, as all 
the world knows, the visit was 
paid last autumn under cir- 
cumstances that speak volumes 
for the elaborate yet perfect 
machinery controlled by the 
great firm. The business was 
like the movement of an army 
in the field. It has been said 
that the expenditure amounted 
to a quarter of a million of 
money, and it is quite likely. 
The Imperial party numbered 
105; the Sultan, intent upon 
doing honour to another 
crowned head, sent 27 pachas 
to welcome him to his territory, 
and their suite made a total 
of 108. There was an escort 
of 600 Turkish troops; then 
Messrs Cook’s employees in- 
cluded 800 muleteers and 290 
attendants; the cavalcade was 
made up of 1430 riding-horses 
and baggage-animals, 116 car- 
riages of various sorts, and in 
addition six special railway- 
trains were employed for the 
conveyance of people and goods. 
The encampment numbered 300 
tents; the Imperial dinner- 
table was laid nightly for 35, 
all the appliances were of solid 
silver sent out from England 
on purpose, while the whole 
neighbourhood, both in Europe 
and Asia, was laid under con- 
tribution for food. Mr Cook’s 
reward was an acknowledg- 
ment from the Emperor’s lips 
that the whole organisation 
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was the most marvellous he 
had ever seen. When Mr Cook, 
dragging himself from a bed of 
sickness, met the Imperial party 
on their arrival in Jerusalem, 
the Emperor said, “On Vesuvius 
I made you a promise. On 
Vesuvius you made me a pro- 
mise. We have both fulfilled 
them, and I am gratified.” 
Fulfilment to the Kaiser cost 
him no more than the enjoy- 
ment of a pleasure-trip ; to John 
Cook it meant death. It is no 
figure of speech to say that he 
would sooner have died than go 
back on his promise: for he did 
die, killed by the too rigid per- 
formance of a task. that over- 
taxed his failing powers. There 
were many among his oldest 
and closest friends who depre- 
cated his embarking on this last 
and crowning enterprise, urging 
that it might safely be left to 
his clever and capable son, Mr 
Frank Cook, and to the many 
competent members of his staff. 
But it was wasted breath to 
argue with John Cook when 
he had made up his mind. He 
meant to keep faith with the 
Kaiser, as he had with mill- 
hands and Mohammedan pil- 
grims, with all people great 
and small, whatever their coun- 
try, their colour, or their creed. 

Loyalty to their clients was 
no more an article of faith with 
the Cooks than their confidence 
in them. Their trustfulness in 
money matters might seem to 
amount to simplicity. Many 
of our readers will have it in 
their experience that ample 
banking facilities are offered by 
the firm’s agents all over the 
world. It is pleasant to know 
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from their own testimony that 
Messrs Cook & Son have seldom 
been victimised. Old Thomas 
Cook, forty years ago, declared 
that he never made a bad debt 
or lost a farthing by any of his 
excursionists. Their fiscal and 
banking business has no doubt 
been immensely developed in 
late years, but there can have 
been few successful frauds, or 
surely the purse-strings would 
have been tightened. <A story 
in this connection is worth re- 
peating, as showing both John 
Cook’s generous nature and his 
keen insight into character. A 
party of lively young gentlemen 
were travelling by the same 
steamer with him, and their 
money ran short. One of them 


(he has since grown into a mil- 
lionaire, and is rightly counted 
one of the great lights of latter- 
day journalism) was deputed to 


approach Mr Cook on the sub- 
ject of an advance. “I want 
£100,” said the young man, 
boldly. “So do a good many 
people,” quietly replied Mr Cook. 
“And I want it from you,” 
went on the future financier. 
“That also I have been told 
before now,” said Mr Cook. 
But one or two simple ques- 
tions, answered in a frank 
straightforward fashion, per- 
fectly satisfied Mr Cook, and 
of course the advance was made, 
and repaid, 

If, however, any evilly dis- 
posed person was encouraged 
by this simple-minded trustful- 
hess to attempt a fraud on 
the firm, they need expect no 
mercy from John Cook. He 
was unremitting in his pursuit 
of the offender, bringing all his 
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powers to bear in exposing 
and running him down. From 
his earliest days he had a 
strong bent towards the de- 
tection of crime, and had his 
lines been cast in that way, 
he would have achieved re- 
nown as a police-officer. One 
of the best stories he told of 
himself was the assistance he 
gave, when a lad _ himself 
employed by the Midland Rail- 
way, to a young friend, who 
had been robbed of a consider- 
able sum belonging to his (the 
friend’s) employers. Mr Cook 
would explain how he drew a 
first shrewd conclusion, then 
followed the trail till he had 
evidence enough to tax the 
culprit with his crime; how, 
when he met with indignant 
denial, he took his man to 
London and back practically 
in custody, and stuck to him 
all day while he tried to justify 
his possession of the money by 
saying he had it from home ; 
how finally he saved his friend 
by revovering the stolen notes, 
but was unable to secure the 
arrest of the thief. All through 
his life John Cook liked noth- 
ing better than to hunt down 
—personally, if he could—the 
swindlers and forgers and depre- 
dators who came to his offices 
with some specious tale, trying 
to wheedle his clerks out of 
tickets or cash. One man was 
chased half the world over for 
a fraud commenced at Cairo, 
and it only ended by arrest in 
the diamond-fields. This per- 
sistence was doubtless traceable 
to his instinctive hatred of all 
that was not honest and above- 
board; but he no doubt also 
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took pleasure in the analytical 
processes of detection because 
they exercised his intellectual 
faculties. 

To employ his mind was his 
constant joy. He was an in- 
satiable whist-player when he 
had the leisure, as during a 
long sea-voyage, and after the 
day’s business (which he took 
with him everywhere) was 
ended, he would sit down and 
play rubber after rubber with 
a skill that was of the first 
order ; and he was equally fond 
of bezique and of draughts. 
As to the first, there was 
always a laugh against him 
for playing bezique the whole 
of the way between Luxor and 
Assouan ; and in the early days, 
before English companions were 
plentiful in Egypt, he used to 
go into the native coffee-houses 
and engage some Arab in a 


friendly game of chequers, and 
generally found a very doughty 


antagonist. For the same rea- 
son, that of intellectual enjoy- 
ment, he was a _ voluminous 
reader: he missed none of the 
best books and novels that 
appeared, and he kept himself 
closely au courant with the 
topics of the day. He read 
his ‘Times’ religiously almost 
from the first line to the last, 
and missed little that was 
worth seeing in other news- 
papers and periodicals. When 
he was away from home, and 
that was incessantly in his 
busiest years, his mail-bag met 
him always crammed with back 
numbers, and he went steadily 
through all. It has been said 
that he took his business with 
him wherever he went; and 
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this meant not only that he 
travelled with secretary and 
shorthand writer, and dealt 
regularly, as they reached him, 
with the thousand and one 
questions of the most varied 
and delicate character incident 
to his gigantic operations, but 
he also punctually examined 
the returns made to him of the 
transactions of the firm in all 
parts of the world. John Cook, 
wherever he was—in Japan, 
New Zealand, Wady Halfa, or 
the Cape of Good Hope—knew 
soon after the post came in 
all that had happened, all that 
had been done, exactly how 
things stood at all his branches, 
as well as at headquarters in 
Ludgate Circus. He carried it 
all on his shoulders, and they 
must have been broad to bear 
the tremendous burden. “It 
is a wonder I sleep at all,” he 
has been heard to say, “ when 
I know that at waking every 
morning a sum of £3000 (ap- 
proximately) will have to be 
found for the day’s payments 
to my employees.” The power- 
ful mind needed for coping 
with such an extensive organ- 
isation had yet the chief char- 
acteristic of true genius, the 
infinite capacity for taking 
pains. Nothing was too great 
nor too small for the attention 
of John Cook: the man who 
could create and control a 
banking business with a turn- 
over of many millions and own- 
ing clients in all parts of the 
habitable globe, could also 
stoop to the pettiest details 
of housekeeping upon his 
steamers and dahabeahs. He 
could design a silver knife 
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that would serve either for 
fish or fruit, and he knew to 
a pigeon how many birds were 
used by the cooks on his boats. 
Yet this was as a matter of 
business, and in no spirit of 
meanness. No man possessed 
of such extraordinary capabili- 
ties for doing good was more 
generous-minded, more liberal, 
more munificent in his charities 
and in his kindly hospitality. 
Time was when people were 
inclined to sneer at the per- 
sonally conducted tour; when 
a Cook’s tourist was thought 
an illiterate nobody, driven 


like a helpless sheep in flocks 
round the sights of the world. 
To-day the clients of the firm 
include the highest in rank, 
the wealthiest, the most en- 
lightened people in the world. 
When the Czar comes to Eng- 
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land, he does it assisted by the 
Cooks; the Kaiser, as we have 
seen, accepts gladly their guid- 
ance to the Holy Land; the 
British Government seeks their 
help to regularise the pilgrim 
traffic from India, to organise 
war in a desert country, to con- 
duct Indian rajahs and Afghan 
princes when they become the 
guests of the nation. Cooks’ 
agents follow close on the heels 
of the explorer and the vic- 
torious soldier, and when the 
confines of the empire have 
been extended or new lands 
added to the world’s geography, 
the adventurous spirit may visit 
them in comfort and safety 
under the egis of this still 
more adventurous firm. In all 
this a principal part has been 
played by John Mason Cook, 
the hero of modern travel. 
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OUR OBLIGATIONS TO WILD ANIMALS. 


BY SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., M.P. 


VERY great was the reluct- 
ance I had to overcome before 
bringing myself to accept an 
invitation to address a section 
of the International Congress 
of Women which was held 
recently at Westminster. It 
was not shyness, although it is 
no mean test of steady nerves 
to raise a hoarse masculine voice 
in a debate chiefly sustained in 
more musical tones; it was not 
want of interest, for no reflec- 
tive mind could be indifferent to 
the conference of so many eager, 
active intellects; still less was 
it unfriendliness, suspicion, or 
want of sympathy. It was 


simply the feeling that men and 


women view certain subjects in 
different planes, and are accus- 
tomed to come to their consider- 
ation by different approaches. 
My reluctance was enhanced by 
the nature of the subject allotted 
to me—The Rights of Wild 
Animals—for here was matter 
in which there was hazard— 
nay, certainty —of sentiment 
blurring the clear outlines 
drawn by reason. I had the 
simple alternatives of being true 
to my convictions that animals, 
whatever we may feel to be our 
obligations towards them, have 
no rights, except such as human 
legislation has conferred upon 
them ; and of being untrue to 
these convictions and content- 
ing myself, and probably my 
audience, with a facile denuncia- 
tion of cruel practices which few 
would care to defend. 


Scarcely could a greater af- 
front have been offered to the 
Congress than to adopt the 
latter course: choosing to be 
honest, and endeavouring to put 
the problem in the serene light 
of reason, I was so unlucky as 
to fail to win any measure of 
assent from those who had 
invited me to discuss it. So 
unpalatable were the views I 
had the hardihood to put for- 
ward, that they were received 
with hisses—surely a manifes- 
tation of displeasure very rare 
in philosophic conference, and 
rather beneath its dignity. The 
latter part of the sitting was 
employed by one speaker after 
another in condemning the opin- 
ions expressed in the addresses 
of Sir Edward Grey and myself, 
which was all fair enough, so 
far as these views were correctly 
quoted; but more than one 
speaker unintentionally misrep- 
resented them, showing that 
we had not only failed to con- 
vince our hearers, but also had 
not succeeded in making our 
argument plain. Now, seeing 
that the suffering of animals 
at the hand of man is a matter 
to which no degree of habit or 
hopelessness suffices to reconcile 
the understanding which has 
once realised its extent and 
intensity ; seeing, also, that it is 
a matter upon which I have 
bestowed an amount of thought 
and exertion which, it is pos- 
sible, might have been more 
profitably applied elsewhere,— 
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perhaps it is worth while to 
examine calmly the principles 
which ought to guide us in 
relation to it. 

What, then, are the Rights 
of Wild Animals,! and wherein 
do they consist? First of all, 
what is a right? Is it not 
something which, before it can 
be admitted, must be rigidly 
defined? Is there any such 
thing as an abstract right, 
independent of human law? 
Claims, if you like, plenty of 
them; claims which, if those 
who put them forward on their 
own behalf or on that of 
others can establish as ex- 
pedient, equitable, or otherwise 
desirable, the Legislature can 
convert into rights; but claims 
only, until so converted. This 
proposition and the argument 
founded upon it were de- 
nounced as casuistry and quib- 
bling by speakers at the 
Women’s Congress, who, it 
seems, reject Condillac’s aphor- 
ism that the practice of correct 
speech is indispensable to the 
habit of precise thought. Yet 
~ it might be worth consideration 
by members of the Women’s 
Congress whether the cause 
of what are usually termed 
Women’s Rights —i.e., some- 
thing which women have not 
got and some women desire to 
have—would not advance just 
as fast and more smoothly if it 
were known as the cause of 
Women’s Claims. Tom Paine’s 


famous publication, ‘The Rights 
of Man ’—famous because it ob- 
tained for its author the dis- 
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tinction of being prosecuted for 
sedition—did not accelerate, 
but helped to retard, the ap- 
proach of political reform. 
After all, the claims of men 
and women rest upon grounds 
which cannot be made to sup- 
port those of the lower animals ; 
the attempt to do so leads to 
endless confusion, and tends to 
defeat the intention of mercy. 
The rights of man (of both 
sexes) have been established 
upon principles of justice or 
equity, which cannot be applied 
to the lower animals. For in- 
stance, every citizen has the 
legal right of protection to his 
property, a right which implies 
and contains the legal obliga- 
tion to respect the property of 
others. Failing the obligation 
and its observance, who is 
going to recognise the right? 
“Friendship and justice,” said 
Aristotle, “are out of the ques- 
tion towards any lifeless thing, 
and the same rule applies to a 
man’s horse or ox,” and, heart- 
less as this doctrine may appear, 
it is irrefutable. Take, for ex- 
ample, the praiseworthy anxiety 
which has been displayed of 
recent years for the protection 
of wild birds. The right which 
Parliament has conferred on 
many British species by enact- 
ing a close-time during which 
they may rear their young is 
founded on an unwritten pact. 
It has been recognised that 
without song-birds this world 
would be a far less desirable 
place of abode; without insec- 
tivorous birds, a far less prof- 









Jf This was the subject originally prescribed for discussion. It was not until 
immediately before the meeting that I became aware that the title had been 
altered to “‘Our Duties to Wild Animals.” 
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itable place for farmers and 
gardeners; without birds of 
brilliant plumage or graceful 
form and flight, a much less 
interesting place to spend a 
holiday : therefore the Legisla- 
ture has undertaken to protect 
nightingales as long as they do 
not forget their melody and do 
not exchange a diet of cater- 
pillars for one of wheat and 
strawberries, and swallows as 
long as they skim about in 
their own enchanting way and 
confine their voracity to insect 
life. But the right thus con- 
ferred is based on utilitarian, 
and therefore selfish, grounds, 
and falls far short of what 
ultra-humanitarians demand. 
There is before Parliament at 
this moment a measure which 
would make it illegal to kill, 
capture, or take the eggs of any 
wild birds, other than game, at 
any season of the year. Imag- 
ine what this bill would lead to 
if it became law in the absence 
of any power to enforce a cor- 
responding obligation upon the 
subjects of it. If Parliament 
could enforce an obligation upon 
wood - pigeons and sparrows 
that they should respect the 
property of the farmer in his 
crops, upon ravens that they 
should not kill lambs or pick 
out the eyes of ewes, upon 
rooks that they should confine 
their diet exclusively to wire- 
worms and other creatures in- 
jurious to plant-life—well and 
good,—let us have as many of 
these interesting or lively birds 
as possible ; but failing that cor- 
responding obligation, man must 
exercise the right founded upon 
might—the only right recog- 
nised in the scheme of nature— 
and protect his crops and flocks. 
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The more closely and care- 
fully one searches in nature for 
any trace of rights apart from 
might, the more irresistible be- 
comes the conviction that such 
rights have no objective exist- 
ence among living creatures. 
Many mammals and birds, most 
insects, almost all reptiles and 
fishes, depend for subsistence 
upon the violent destruction of 
weaker creatures. Sometimes 
the act of destruction is accentu- 
ated by what, in a human being, 
would be denounced as sick- 
ening cruelty. Consider the 
habits of the many species of 
ichneumon fly. The parent de- 
posits its eggs in the bodies of 
living caterpillars. Presently 
from the egg is hatched a mag- 
got, which slowly devours the 
tissues of its living host, care- 
fully preserving the vital organs 
as a final bonne bouche, and, 
after reducing it to a mere 
husk, turns into a perfect fly, 
to repeat in its turn the grue- 
some tragedy upon another 
generation. What is the life- 
history of the cuckoo, whom 
everybody hails with welcome, 
but an execrable violation of 
any domestic rights which 
hedge-sparrows or water-wag- 
tails might be supposed to pos- 
sess? For every single cuckoo 
that leaves the nest, at least four 
other nestlings havebeen thrown 
out of their home and have per- 
ished miserably of starvation. 

No: one searches in vain for 
justice and mercy among the 
lower animals, and many of 
the advocates of these virtues 
are indignant if they are in- 
vited even to consider this fact. 
They would steer clear of many 
inconsistencies and errors if 
they studied natural history 
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more closely. For instance, at 
the Westminster Congress one 
lady made an eloquent appeal 
to the compassion of her audi- 
ence on behalf of horses, which, 
so far as it related to their 
humane treatment, and so far 
as it consisted of condemnation 
of harshness or neglect, was un- 
exceptionable. But when she 
went on to draw a picture of 
the happiness of wild horses in 
South America, and of the 
hardness of that man’s heart 
who should throw a lasso over 
one of them, one could not but 
remember with a smile that, 
but for man the tyrant, there 
never would have been a horse 
in the American continent. 
There is some obscurity about 
the original home of the horse— 
probably it was on the Asian 
steppes; but there is no doubt 
whatever that the progenitors 
of the American mustangs 
were simply escapes from the 
studs imported by the Spanish 
conquerors. 

The same lady put in a plea 
for the rights of small birds, 
and asked us if they did not 
deserve to be respected, seeing 
how diligent most of them were 
in destroying the lives of in- 
sects. Is our compassion, then, 
to be limited to vertebrate 
animals? If the spotted fly- 
catcher is to be loved and 
cared for because he swallows 
many blue-bottles, does it fol- 
low that the blue-bottle has no 
rights? Is not he capable of 
enjoying sunshine and sweets 
as well as his betters? and if 
we do not recognise his claim 
to a share of them, it is ob- 
vious that our sympathy with 
living creatures is not disinter- 
ested. The tiger which way- 
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lays an Indian woman return- 
ing from the paddy -field is 
committing an act not one 
whit more immoral than the 
kingfisher which picks a min- 
now out of the brook; yet we 
cry Fie! on the booby who 
shoots the kingfisher (I do, at 
least), and say Bravo! to the 
hunter who lays the tiger low. 
Do you perceive whither all 
this is leading us? Is it not 
a warning that to talk about 
the abstract rights of wild 
animals is futile and mislead- 
ing? that the only right which 
can be recognised is might, and 
that for guidance in the treat- 
ment of such animals we must 
look elsewhere ? 

The doctrine of Aristotle 
that “animals have no rights” 
has been reaffirmed lately 
under authority of the Church 
of Rome, and applied in a 
manner which makes every 
humane heart burn with in- 
dignation. The Pope, if he is 
correctly interpreted, has lent 
his official sanction to the 
abominable maxim that it 
is contrary to the principles 
of true religion to legislate 
for the wellbeing of animals, 
and an infringement of the 
rights of Christians. This 
might be reasonable if mercy 
were a fixed quantity in the 
world, and if the measure to 
be bestowed on human beings 
were stinted in proportion to 
the quantity filched from the 
store for the behoof of beast 
and bird. It is more agreeable 
and more in accord with the 
nature of things to regard 
mercy as boundless,—not to be 
served out in carefully weighed 
rations, but drawn from an 
immeasurable store. The re- 
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markable and perplexing fact, 
however, remains that neither 
the chosen people nor Christ- 
ians are bound by their re- 
ligion to pay the slightest re- 
gard to the feelings of animals. 
The well-known exception to 
the discouraging silence upon 
this subject in Mosaic legisla- 
tion is quoted by St Paul, only 
to be rather contemptuously 
explained away, the apostle in- 
forming us that what might 
be understood as a solitary 
precept of mercy is no more 
than the prescription of a sym- 
bolic observance :— 


“Tt is written in the law of Moses, 
Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that 
treadeth out the corn. Doth God 
take care for oxen? Or saith he it 
altogether for our sakes? For our 
sakes, no doubt, this is written ; that 
he that ploweth should plow in hope ; 
and that he that thresheth in hope 
should be partaker of his hope,” or 
as the Revised Version has it, “he 
that thresheth ought to thresh in 
hope of partaking” (1 Cor. ix. 9), 

The rest of Scripture, old and 
new, may be searched in vain 
for any exhortation to mercy 
towards beasts, for Solomon’s 
observation about “the righte- 
ous man regarding the life of 
his beast” seems to be little 
more than the obiter dictum of 
an intellect more refined than 
its fellows. There is not a word 
about mercy towards dumb ani- 
mals in the Sermon on the 
Mount; not a word in all the 
writings of the Fathers (so far 
as known to me); not a word, 
apparently, from all the teach- 
ers of Christianity until we 
reach the dawn of rationalism 
in the eighteenth century, when 
an English country clergyman 
—the Rev. Mr Grainger—scan- 
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dalised his congregation and 
jeopardised his reputation for 
orthodoxy by preaching the 
duty of humane treatment of 
beasts and birds. The more 
strange all this, because hu- 
mane treatment of animals is 
sedulously inculcated in the 
Koran. Mohammed’s considera- 
tion for animals, if we may 
believe tradition, was carried 
beyond what is_ reasonable. 
His cat having fallen asleep 
one sultry noon on the prophet’s 
wide sleeve, he would not have 
it disturbed when he had occa- 
sion to rise, but cut the sleeve 
off. Courts of justice in Mo- 
rocco are scenes at this day of un- 
speakable barbarity towards cul- 
prits. Persons accused of triv- 
ial theft or other misdoing are 
summarily sentenced to lose hand 
or foot, or both, and the sentence 
is incontinently carried out on 
the spot ; but no needless pain 
is inflicted on horses or cattle. 
You shall not witness in that 
Mohammedan land any parallel 
to the heartlessness of Neapoli- 
tan cabmen or the brutality of 
the drivers in the quarries of 
Carrara. Yet as Christians, the 
highest ascription we can pay 
to the Being we worship is 
that “His property is always 
to have mercy,” and our con- 
sciences revolt from the limi- 
tation which confines it -to 
ourselves alone among all His 
creatures. Let theologians ex- 
pound and dogmatise as they 
may, we know that a man cruel 
to animals cannot be a good 
one; and there is no class of 
legislation which is more en- 
tirely commendable than the 
humanitarian Acts of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. 
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Like all good things, how- 
ever, this kind of legislation is 
liable to abuse if it is guided 
merely by emotion. An instance 
of mischief wrought by incon- 
siderate sentiment may be found 
in one of the earlier of the series 
of humanitarian Acts of Par- 
liament, that which first pro- 
hibited dogs being employed as 
beasts of draught. Sixty years 
ago the general plight ofdraught- 
animals in this country was 
very different to what it is 
now; Parliament set about 
remedying the lot of horses, 
asses, and mules, but it pro- 
hibited the employment of dogs 
altogether. Why? I suppose 
because dogs appeal more 
nearly to our sympathies than 
any other animal, and an over- 
loaded or ill-fed dog stirs more 
surely the commiseration of the 
passer-by than the mute en- 
durance of a cab-horse: never- 
theless, the Act was probably 
a mistake. Mark the behaviour 
of dogs in Germany, where they 
are still employed to draw carts. 
They go at their work with a 
will, and, being naturally social 
and co-operative animals, seem 
to enjoy the sense of being help- 
ful. Iam never tired of watch- 
Ing these industrious, willing 
servants in the streets of Brus- 
sels or Berlin, and although they 
are sometimes overloaded (which 
1S a proper subject for legisla- 
tion), I have never happened 
to see one otherwise maltreated, 
hor one whose behaviour showed 
dread of or indifference to his 
employer. In fact, it does not 
pay to ill-use a dog in harness. 
Strike him, and he will not 
suffer mutely and redouble his 
efforts like the less intelligent 
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horse, but will lie down and 
yelp or creep under his cart. 
When not in motion he can 
lie down in the shafts and rest 
himself or sit up and scratch. 
The right, therefore, which 
Parliament has conferred on 
thousands of British dogs is 
one to statutory idleness, a very 
dubious boon, as many a fat 
overfed collie could testify 
which would be far happier 
working for its living than 
lounging as a superfluous pet. 
Well - meaning dog - owners 
should read Dr Louis Robin- 
son’s admirable and suggestive 
work, ‘Wild Traits in Tame 
Animals,’ if they would under- 
stand what a dog really dreads 
and suffers from most—namely, 
solitude. A social and gre- 
garious animal, the dog cannot 
bear to be alone; his chief de- 
light is co-operation with other 
animals, if not with other dogs, 
thenwith man. I forgetwhether 
it is Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey 
or Sir Henry Smith who has 
explained the barbarity of tying 
up an intelligent retriever alone 
in a barrel, and why it is that 

a shepherd’s or a poacher’s dog 

is so marvellously wise and 

helpful—because being always 

with his master, he learns to 

interpret and execute his wishes 

almost before they are ex- 

pressed. It is not every man 

who ought to keep a dog: he 
who does, should remember that 
the noble animal’s life is a short 
one; let him put into it all the 
enjoyment possible, not by 


stuffing it or by superfluous 
caresses, but by allowing it to 
be constantly in his company. 
No harm, however, has been 
done by putting an end to dog- 
Q 
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labour, beyond depriving dogs 
of a congenial occupation ; but 
it would be dangerous to give 
the reins of legislation wholly 
into the hands of sentiment. 
Ultra - humanitarian ethics are 
exceedingly puzzling to un- 
ravel, as may be seen by con- 
sidering the action of uncom- 
promising anti - vivisectionists. 
Horrible stories are circulated 
of the torture of animals in the 
pursuit of medical and surgical 
research; often, it is to be 
feared, without very scrupulous 
analysis of the evidence on 
which such stories rest. Vivi- 
section undoubtedly is attended 
with suffering and injury to 
the subjects of it: Parliament, 
therefore, has rightly set limita- 
tions upon its practice, permit- 
ting it only to be exercised by 
licensed individuals, and insist- 
ing on the use of anesthetics in 
violent or painful operations. 
The opponents of vivisection 
seem to exclude creatures of 
their own species from the 
limits of their compassion, to 
be regardless of what immeas- 
urable suffering may be warded 
—has been warded—from the 
human race by means of the 
knowledge only to be obtained 
by experiments on living ani- 
mals. 


Take, as an _ illustration, 
recent discoveries in the diag- 
nosis, pathology, and _treat- 


ment of tuberculosis, which, 
in its various terrible forms, 
is the direct cause of about 
seventy thousand deaths annu- 
ally in the British Islands 
alone. It has been calculated 
that to produce this rate’ of 
mortality at least two hundred 
healthy persons must contract 
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the disease on an average every 
day in the year. It was con- 
sidered till quite lately to be a 
hereditary disease, incommuni- 
cable by infection from one 
human being to another, or 
from cattle to man. It has 
now been proved beyond any 
doubt that tuberculosis is both 
highly infectious and prevent- 
ible, and vigorous measures are 
being taken all over the country 
to prevent it: but the prelimin- 
ary knowledge of its character 
could never have been arrived 
at without experiments on 
living animals ; neither can the 
validity of precautionary mea- 
sures be established without 
further experiments. For ex- 
ample, one of the surest sources 
of infection, especially among 
children, is known to be a con- 
taminated milk-supply. Milk 
drawn from a single tuberculous 
udder may render dangerous 
the whole supply of a large 
dairy. To neutralise this risk, 
the simplest and most sensible 
precaution is to sterilise the 
milk at home, by raising it to 
such a temperature as will 
destroy the micro-organisms of 
tuberculosis without altering 
the flavour, as boiling or scald- 
ing does. It is not yet accu- 
rately known what is the 
precise minimum temperature, 
and the minimum period of 
exposure thereto, which suffices 
to kill the tubercle bacillus : to 
ascertain this, experiments are 
being conducted at the present 
time in the following way: 
Milk which has been abun- 
dantly contaminated by the 
introduction of tuberculous 
matter is exposed in separate 
quantities to various degrees of 
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temperature for various lengths 
of time. It is then given to 
guinea-pigs, which, on being 
killed after a suitable time, 
afford by the presence or 
absence of tubercle in their 
organs and tissues satisfactory 
evidence as to the completeness 
of the sterilising process applied 
to the milk. 

Everybody is familiar with 
the vehemence with which such 
researches are condemned by 
thorough-going anti-vivisection- 
ists, but who that considers the 
question dispassionately can 
weigh the brief sufferings of 
a few score or hundreds of 
guinea-pigs against the power 
thereby obtained of protect- 
ing millions of human beings 
against protracted and dis- 
abling disease, which is most 
prevalent during the period 
when life ought to be at its 
best—between the ages of five- 
and-twenty and five-and-thirty? 
It is not merely the sufferings 
of the patients which may be 
thus averted; the anguish of 
relatives, —of husbands and 
wives, of parents and children, 
—whose lot it is to watch 
slowly ebbing lives, must be 
taken into account also. All 
succour to these must have been 
withheld had anti-vivisection- 
ists been allowed to have their 
way, and the sole means of 
acquiring knowledge of, and 
control over, this fell disease 
been prohibited. One word 
more on this subject. It is 
strange to see tender-hearted 
persons so intent upon prevent- 
ing the infliction of pain upon 
a restricted number of lower 
animals, as to be hostile to the 
only measures whereby an in- 
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calculable number of their own 
fellow men and women can 
receive immunity from that 
particular form of suffering. 
Really, in listening to some 
of the speeches delivered at the 
Women’s Congress, one began 
to feel that, if consideration for 
the lower animals renders in- 
telligent people so indifferent 
to the sufferings of their own 
species, the hard doctrine of 
the Church of Rome which pro- 
hibits tender mercy except to- 
wards Christians had some 
justification after all. Let me 
commend this further reflection 
to these good people. Tuber- 
culosis does not confine its 
ravages to the human race. It 
is rampant among the dairy 
stock of this and other countries. 
The use of the tuberculin test 
at the instance of the Royal 
Commission on Tuberculosis re- 
vealed the presence of tubercle 
in no less than seventy cows in 
a herd of ninety in Cheshire— 
upwards of 77 per cent. It 
is not only that contemptible 
vertebrate —man—who is to 
derive relief from bringing 
under control tuberculous dis- 
ease in all its distressing forms 
—consumption, lupus, diseased 
joints, &c.; it will enable vet- 
erinary surgeons and farmers 
to eliminate it almost wholly 
from cattle. Toa large extent 
this has already been done in 
Denmark, not by destroying 
the unhealthy animals, but by 
isolating them from the healthy, 
and sterilising their milk before 
giving it to the calves. If there 
is any reasonableness at the 
back of the sweeping denuncia- 
tion of vivisection, surely this 
fact—the protection of cattle 
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from one of the sorest visita- 
tions which afflict them—must 
show that the practice is not 
so unmerciful as has been 
represented. 

“Oh, but we don’t want any 
cattle!” said, in effect, some of 
the speakers at the Women’s 
Congress, who took advantage 
of the text of the rights of 
animals to preach the gospel of 
vegetarianism. It is wicked, 
they maintain, to support 
human life at the expense of 
animal life: cakes and ale 
those may still have who can 
command them, but down with 
the roast-beef of Old England! 
be scotched collops anathema 
maranatha, and Irish stew 
accounted an unclean thing! 
This is where ultra -humani- 
tarian squeamishness will land 
us—a very caricature of the 
humane treatment of animals. 
How many old, honourable, and 
poetic associations would be 
swept away in order to estab- 
lish the new régime of grain 
and pot-herbs! Methinks, were 
it possible to apply the referen- 
dum to our flocks and herds, 
the reply would come in a 
fashion on which vegetarians 
scarcely calculate. From the 
ground-floor window of a little 
wayside hostelry in Hampshire 
I behold a typical English land- 
scape. In the breadth of rich 
meadow-land stretching away 
to where a long bank of wood 
rises dark against the western 
sky, there are gleams here and 
there where the light strikes 
the windings of lucid Itchen, 
gently dropping from mill to 
hamlet, from hamlet to grey- 
walled church, till it reaches the 
towers of sleepy Winchester. 
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The fiery heat of July is miti- 
gated—no more—by a delicate 
dappling of cloud in the west ; 
the other quarters are clear 
azure. The only restless crea- 
tures in view are a bevy of 
swifts, whirling round the 
house-gable, gliding under the 
elms, and, with shrill cries, 
snapping up countless weaker 
winged things. Even the ducks 
on the mill-head are stilled by 
the heat, and the poultry 
chuckle drowsily as they revel 
in the warm grey dust of the 
roadside. A dappled string of 
cows completes the peaceful 
scene, wending leisurely from 
the wood across the meadow 
to the stream. Already the 
leaders are up to their dewlaps 
in the water; the rearmost low 
impatiently, urging those in 
front to move quicker, so that 
all may enjoy the delicious 
bath. Here they will stand 
for an hour, blissfully indolent, 
nor leave the gentle flood 
till certain internal cravings 
prompt them to return to their 
pasture. Certes, there never 
was a more perfect picture of 
security and content ; liberty— 
as much as they desire ; food— 
as much as they care to take; 
no terror from the past, no 
apprehension for the future. 
Yet this is the picture the 
vegetarian would destroy, this 
the placid existence which he 
would deny to these creatures. 
“Oh, but,” says he, “we permit 
the use of milk ; we should still 
require cows.” Yes, you do, 
although somewhat inconsist- 
ently, because what right have 
you to steal the heritage of the 
calves? But be it observed, 
albeit in unfeeling matter-of- 
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fact, that bull-calves are born 
into this perplexing world in 
about equal proportion to 
heifers. If milk, and possibly 
shoe-leather, are the only bovine 
products which vegetarians will 
allow us to enjoy, how is the 
surplus bull population to be 
disposed of except by slaughter, 
which is at the root of the 
offending? Depend upon it, 
on the day when Englishmen 
adopt vegetarianism en masse, 
the knell of dairy-farming will 
be sounded, because it won’t 
pay to breed cattle unless there 
is a market for beef, still less 
to breed sheep for their wool 
alone. KHxeunt the cattle upon 
a thousand hills, for every yard 
of ground will be required to 
produce green pease and arti- 
chokes for blameless stomachs. 
My poor landscape will be 
utterly wrecked,—no lowing 
herd beside the stream; no 
bleating flock upon the upland ; 
not even the ducks squattering 
in the tepid shallow, nor the 
roosters in their dust-bath, for 
these are only there for ulterior 
culinary purpose : say—will the 
sum of animal happiness be 
greater when these are no 
more ? 

This mournful reflection leads 
to another branch of the subject 
not so remote, but not less 
complex. Every word spoken 
by Sir Edward Grey and my- 
self at the meeting referred to 
was tainted in the ears of some 
of our audience by the know- 
ledge that we were guilty of 
participation in field - sports. 
We came before them dyed as 
to our hands with the gore 
of unnumbered furred and 
feathered and finny things. 
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How could we, or others such 
as we, bear testimony in a case 
wherein we were so deeply im- 
plicated by our own deeds of 
violence? Of course it is 
certain that some, perhaps 
many, among our hearers knew 
by experience that it is possible 
to be a sportsman, and yet to 
shrink with loathing from the 
infliction of needless pain ; but 
these remained silent: not a 
single speaker rose after we had 
done, save to condemn and 
protest against our sentiments. 

Well, the seeming paradox is 
very salient, that one who takes 
delight in pursuing and slaying 
wild animals should claim to 
rank among their best friends. 
Let us examine it once more 
(the subject is indeed rather 
shiny at the elbows) in the 


light of the maxim — the 
greatest happiness for the 
greatest number. It has been 


pointed out a hundred times 
that, but for the pleasure men 
find in deer-stalking, the noblest 
of our native mammals, the 
red-deer, had become by this 
time but an enchanted memory ; 
that but for fox-hunting, our 
largest surviving beast of prey 
had followed his cousin the 
wolf into an inglorious limbo. 
The choice could not be better 
defined ; it has lain, not with 
the beasts themselves but with 
their master—man—extermin- 
ation, or sedulous preservation 
during breeding and rearing 
time, and pursuit under chival- 
rous regulations of the deer for 
two months, of the fox for six, 
in each year. 

Let a fresher illustration be 
cited. Grouse-shooting is a 
bloody pursuit ; the hecatombs 
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that fall on a good moor in a 
good season would amaze one 
of those decorous gentlemen 
who, early in the century to 
which we are about to bid fare- 
well, used to sally forth in high 
collars and higher hats, with a 
trusty flint-lock Joe Manton. 
The strange part of it is that 
the more severely, but fairly, 
a moor is shot, the more surely 
will its grouse population in- 
crease. Very different would 
be the result if grouse were left 
to the tender mercies of each 
other. Take any moor of high 
reputation you like—I care not 
whether in Yorkshire or Perth- 
shire—put it in the hands of 
an extreme humanitarian who 
objects, on principles which it 
is impossible not to respect, to 
the taking of animal life in 
sport, and see what the state of 
that moor will be at the end of 
three or four seasons. Instead 
of packs so numerous that they 
seem to darken the heavens as 
they fly over the boxes, there 
will be a very limited number 
of pairs of old birds, some bar- 
ren, some with moderate fami- 
lies, each old cock jealously 
guarding his territory and furi- 
ously driving off every weaker 
individual of his own kind 
which presumes to crop his 
heather. These few strong old 
birds have asserted their right, 
and in virtue of their might 
drive away all their younger 
relations. 

Now this is no fancy picture 
drawn in favour of the sports- 
man. Any ornithologist or 
gamekeeper of experience will 
testify to its accuracy. The 
question to be answered is, 
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—discipline or laissez-faire—en- 
sures the greatest sum of happi- 
ness to the birds,—that which 
secures an amicable, numer- 
ous community of young and 
middle-aged, with lots of love- 
making, peaceful housekeeping, 
and immunity from predacious 
animals, or that which enables 
a few crusty old couples to 
prolong a selfish existence at 
the expense of their children, 
nephews, and nieces? I have 
purposely left out of account 
the consideration of human 
food-supply, because that is not 
one to appeal to vegetarians— 
the only consistent ultra-hu- 
manitarians ; they have no car- 
nal preference for a succulent 
young moor-fowl over an old 
stager, professing to be satisfied 
with the bread-crumbs with 
which either is garnished. 
The ethics of modern battue- 
shooting appear to be more 
complex than those of wild 
sport. This happens to be a 
form of sport in which, person- 
ally, I never found a very high 
degree of pleasure; but that 
would be a very unphilosophic 
reason for declining to examine 
the grounds on which it may 
be defended. To some minds, 
which yield readily to the 
fascination of the pursuit of 
wild animals, its artificial char- 
acter deprives it of all charm; 
but it is this very feature which 
brings out more clearly than 
appears in any other branch 
of field-sports the absolute 
mastery of man in the disposal 
of animal existence. Squire A., 
taking pleasure in exercising 
his skilled marksmanship and 
in an excuse for gathering his 
friends around him, decrees 
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that three thousand pheasants 
shall be called into existence 
to stock his covers, of which 
two thousand five hundred 
shall meet a violent death in 
November, after enjoying the 
sweet o the year and the 
mellow harvest-time. Nature 
lends herself a willing accom- 
plice. A young hen-pheasant, 
left at liberty, will lay from 

fourteen to eighteen eggs; of 
the chicks issuing from these 
she will take such indifferent 
charge that perhaps not more 
than three or four will come to 
maturity. But if Squire A. 
directs the same hen to be 
penned with others like her, by 
removing the eggs every morn- 
ing each hen will be deluded 
into laying some fifty eggs; of 
which, if placed under the indis- 
criminating bosom of a profes- 
sional partlet, about 90 per cent 
will in due time berunning about 
the coops. Such is the power 
of Squire A. to create as well 
as to destroy. Squire B., on 
the other hand, cares nothing 
for shooting, and is content if 
his keeper sends a brace or 
two of wild pheasants into 
the larder from time to time. 
Which is the greater friend to 
animals, he who calls into ex- 
istence a multitude of lives, 
happy while they last, shadowed 
by no boding of coming doom, 
to be suddenly and artistically 
put an end to, or he who lets 
things take their own course? 

hich secures the greatest 
happiness of the greatest 
number ? 

One thing is matter of com- 
mon observation—namely, that 
aman fond of sport and skilled 
im pursuit is hardly ever in- 
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different to the welfare and 
comfort of the animals which 
serve him ; indeed, it is an in- 
separable part of the code of 
sport that these should be well 
fed and cared for, and in con- 
dition to fulfil without distress 
the work they are called upon 
to do. Nevertheless, there are 
survivals from a less enlight- 
ened past to which, for the 
honour of sport, an end should 
speedily be put. One of the 
speakers at the Congress com- 
manded universal and _ well- 
merited assent in declaiming 
against the cruel custom of 
docking the tails of horses— 
hacking, that is to say, several 
vertebrze off the prolongation 
of the spinal column. Taking 
its rise in the dark days when 
bull- and bear - baiting were 
honoured by a place in the 
category of sport, rightly now 
relegated by law to the cata- 
logue of outrage, this custom 
of docking was once universally 
applied to English roadsters, 
hunters, and harness - horses, 
The only useful purpose it ever 
served was in the Peninsular 
war, when British dragoons 
could be most easily distin- 
guished from French by their 
cock-tails. It fell into disuse with 
the decline of road coaches, and 
we owe its unwelcome revival 
to their partial restoration. 
It is senseless, barbarous, and 
disfiguring ; it inflicts needless 
suffering upon brood-mares and 
horses turned out to grass, de- 
priving them of their natural 
defence against flies, besides 
the severe pain and shock 
caused by the operation itself. 
It should be discouraged in 
every possible way by influ- 
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ential persons, by those who 
lead the fashion in such things, 
and agricultural societies should 
be moved to refuse prizes to 
exhibits which have undergone 
this mutilation. 

To deal rightly and consider- 
ately with animals, wild and 
domestic, the emotions must 
have their due influence; the 
heart must be tender, but it 
must not rule the head. Women 
have long been foremost in com- 
passionate work ; we men learn 
mercy at our mothers’ knees, else 
we never learn it at all. Never- 
theless, common-sense must 
be allowed due play also; prin- 
ciple and reason must be applied 
all round, not only when they 
happen to chime with our pre- 
dilection or prejudice. For ex- 


ample, many voices were raised at 
the Congress in protest against 
the slaughter of wild birds, 
including those classed as game ; 


but it seems that those who are 
pained to see death inflicted 
upon their favourites can con- 
template with equanimity their 
lifelong imprisonment. The 
traffic in cage-birds is enormous ; 
the death-rate among the cap- 
tives is very high; yet women 
remain the best customers of 
the bird-dealers. The utmost 
places of the earth are ransacked 
to supply attractive birds to 
linger out a brief existence under 
unsuitable climatic and other 
conditions. Let those who con- 
demn field-sports as cruel care- 
fully examine the facts and re- 
sults of the bird - traffic, and 
honestly say whether the suffer- 
ings inflicted under the last are 
not infinitely greater under the 
first. Let them read what 
Bechstein, the highest authority 
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on cage-birds, has to say about 
the miseries inflicted by confine- 
ment, want of exercise, and un- 
suitable food. Let them reflect 
what it is to deprive a bird, 
the very type of liberty, of its 
freedom and of its distinctive 
faculty of flight, the subject of 
man’s envy in all ages. Talk 
of rights! if birds can be said 
to possess any inalienable right 
it is that of migration. It 
is only very recently that we 
have realised, by means of 
accurate returns kept at light- 
houses, by the observations of 
Herr Gitke in Heligoland and 
others, how nearly universal 
is the seasonal movement of 
nearly every species of bird. 
Even those kinds which are 
always with us, which we never 
suspected of vagrant habits— 
blackbirds, thrushes, robins, the 
perennial furniture of every 
garden —even these obey the 
immemorial impulse, leave their 
haunts to be filled by others, 
and return to them with un- 
erring, inscrutable guidance. 
You think your bird in its 
narrow prison is happy because, 
unhappily for itself, its move- 
ments are lively, its expression 
contented, its song cheerful. 
You little know what misery it 
may endure when forbidden to 
obey the most powerful impulses 
of its nature. It must be bitter 
enough to bear, even if the pris- 
oner has a fellow in captivity ; 
how much bitterer if it is, as 
often happens, doomed to soli- 
tude. There is not a single 
kind of bird usually kept in a 
cage which is not, when at 
liberty, either gregarious oF 
permanently paired. Skylarks, 
for instance, are favourite cage- 
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birds, especially with Londoners, 
and they are usually shut up 
alone, in a peculiarly low cage, 
so that they may not injure 
their heads by attempting to 
soar. Yet skylarks by nature 
are migratory, flying in cheerful 
flocks, till the first signsof spring 
appear, when each chooses a 
mate. There are hundreds of 
skylarks languishing at this 
moment in our towns, doomed 
by “bird-lovers” to forgo all 
that makes their lives worth 
living—travel, flight, freedom, 
love, care of young, society. 

White cannot be made out of 
two blacks. If field-sports in- 
deed be cruel, as some do say, 
their cruelty cannot be palliated 
by adducing the greater cruelty 
of other practices. Their justi- 
fication rests on very different 
grounds. But it behoves those 
who attack them to see that 
their own hands are quite clean, 
and the light of the emotions is 
not always the steadiest for 
purposes of scrutiny. 

Let me not close these obser- 
vations without a grateful refer- 
ence to the address delivered at 
the Congress by Mrs F. E. 
Lemon, Secretary to the So- 
ciety for the Protection of 
Birds. Discriminating advo- 
cacy such as hers will do far 
more than:any amount of pas- 
slonate and headlong declama- 
tion to draw thoughtful minds 
to consider the welfare of wild 
animals. Probably there would 
have been more addresses of 
this character had it not be- 
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come apparent that the meeting 
had been “captured” by the 
Vegetarian Society. Any doubt 
on that subject is dispelled by 
an article in the ‘ Vegetarian’ 
for 15th July, in which Sir 
Edward Grey and myself are 
held up to scorn, and the 
opinion is expressed that “it is 
nothing less than a scandal 
that men whose hands are red 
with amateur butchery should 
be allowed thus to waste the 
time of a meeting convened for 
a humane purpose,” and our 
“absurd quibbles ” and “silly so- 
phisms” are denounced in terms 
more remarkable for violence 
than for grace. The very 
phrases which were applied to 
us by speakers at the Congress 
are extended here in cold print, 
with this further and consol- 
atory decree that the humane 
sportsman is as deserving of 
suppression as the humane vivi- 
sector and—the humane flesh- 
eater! Consolatory, I say, be- 
cause this shows that the 
opinions expressed at the meet- 
ing were not those of Inter- 
national Women, but only of 
those who happened to be 
vegetarians. With this impor- 
tant limitation I, for one, can 
bear without wincing the per- 
oration of this singular article, 
expressed in the following ele- 
gant language: “Certainly of 
all the shams and humbugs in 
this age of Cant, there is no 
more hypocritical figure than 
the Humane Sportsman.” 
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Up in the camp below the 
mountains Ayesha’s wedding- 
day had dawned bright and 
clear, the sun shooting up long 
golden rays into a pearly azure 
sky—a good omen, as the girls 
said; and, waking from their 
heavy sleep, all were soon stir- 
ring in busy preparation. 

The two days’ feast was to 
be kept royally in her father’s 
camp, so that on the third and 
last day, when she would be 
taken in state to the tents of 
her husband, none would be 
able to say that her reception 
feast surpassed in the smallest 
degree that which she had left 
behind. The proud old chief 
would not be outdone even by 
his wealthy son-in-law, and for 
this, his only daughter, he was 
prepared to do all, and had 
arranged all, as he thought, for 
her future welfare, though, East- 
ern-like, in these arrangements 
the feelings of the girl herself 
were the last to be considered 
—in fact were supposed to need 
no consideration at all— her 
duty being only to obey, first 
her father and then her hus- 
band; and until the new dis- 
turbing influence had entered 
into her life, Ayesha had never 
dreamed of anything else as 
possible. 

Now the girls, singing and 
laughing as they ran, raced to 
be first at the tent of the bride- 
elect, who, from this early hour 
until the end of the three days, 
must be continually dressed 
and re-dressed, perfumed, fed 
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VENGEANCE. 


with sweets, generally waited 
on, and always on view, with 
her trousseau and presents, to 
her admiring and_ envious 
friends. Before the fleet-footed 
winner could reach it, the cov- 
ering of the doorway was pulled 
hastily back, and framed the 
affrighted face and disordered 
robes of an old woman—the 
same who had complained so 
much of Ayesha at the fair— 
who, roused by the noise, had 
just awakened to the fact that 
her precious charge was no 
longer beside her. 

“Where is she? where is 
Ayesha?” she cried in startled 
tones, her eyes, only half accus- 
tomed to the bright light, blink- 
ing at the group of girls, who, 
suddenly stopped in their career, 
huddled together like a flock of 
sheep, vaguely afraid of they 
knew not what. 


“Where is she? She has 
no business to be out. It is 
shameful,” shrieked the old 
woman. 


“ Nonsense! she must be here. 
You are only half awake your- 
self, old Husna,” interrupted 
one of the most courageous, and, 
pushing her aside, she, followed 
by the others, made her way 
into the tent, crying “ Ayesha! 
Ayesha! awake! awake!” 

Silence alone answered the 
cry. 

“Where is she?” was whis- 
pered from one to the other as 
they stood looking at one an- 
other, the only sound the old 
woman’s gibbering lamentations 
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as she wrung her hands, moan- 
ing, “Ay! ay! What will be- 
come of me? They will kill 
me! they will kill me!” 

Then broke out a shrill chor- 
us of gabbling and shrieking, 
each one crying and calling, 
and asking questions which 
none could answer. Others ran 
in all directions to carry the 
news and to search for the 
missing one, leaving the old 
woman still wringing her hands 
and moaning as she sat in a 
crumpled heap on the ground, 
quite heedless of those who re- 
mained plying her with ques- 
tions to which they got no 
response but her self - pitying 
groans, 

Well might she be terrified, 
for when the old chief arrived, 
followed by his stalwart sons, 
his face, always severe, was ter- 
rible to look upon as he grasped 
her by the arm and lifted her 
to her feet in his strong grasp, 
thundering — 

“Woman, where is Ayesha? 
Where is my daughter?” 

“As Allah liveth, I know 
not,” shrieked the old woman 
as she slid down, clasping his 
knees in her terror. ‘She lay 
beside me last night—and was 
well and laughing —and _ this 
moment I have awakened—and 
still cannot wake—I swear it— 
I have been drugged —with 
poison—or I would never have 
slept.” 

“ Poison!” echoed he ; “drug- 
ged with your own gluttony, 
daughter of a pig!” and fling- 
ing her from him, strode into 
his daughter's empty tent. 

The watchmen, questioned, 
Swore they had seen nothing 
and heard nothing all night, 
which was perfectly true, al- 
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though not in the sense of 
wakefulness which the state- 
ment implied. The foal, whose 
evidence would have been valu- 
able had he been able to express 
it in words, gambolled in the 
sand, sniffing the air with up- 
lifted head in the direction 
taken by his departed play- 
fellow. The camels, wandering 
from place to place, had crossed 
and recrossed, obliterating the 
faint track of her footsteps. 
No stranger had been seen near 
the camp—there was nothing 
to account for her disappear- 
ance. 

The camp gave itself up to 
wailing and lamentation, and 
the women’s voices, instead of 
being raised in songs of love 
and marriage, of rejoicing and 
festivity, were lifted in the long 
sorrowing wails of grief and 
loss; while the old chief, as he 
sat surrounded by his sons, who 
had assisted him back to his 
tent, his strength spent by his 
first outburst of rage, turned 
his face from them and wept, 
but more in bitterness and 
anger against the evil chance 
which had so forced him to 
break his promised word than 
in regret for his daughter, 
whom, although, to do him 
justice, he was fond and proud 
of in his way, he regarded more 
as a chattel belonging to his 
household which he had prom- 
ised to a neighbour and been 
paid the value of, than as a 
living creature who could think, 
feel, or act for herself. Now 
that it was lost, the value would 
have to be returned—his word 
counted as worthless and of no 
account ! 

But after the first consterna- 
tion had passed, the old man’s 
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common-sense asserted itself, 
and starting up, he cried, 
“Enough! enough of this! We 
know not yet that she is dead. 
Then will be the time for 
mourning—that is, for the wo- 
men; all the men must search 
and search until they find her, 
or news of her.” 

Then and there, calling all 
together, a council was held, 
which ended in bands of men 
and single searchers being sent 
out into the desert in different 
directions, with orders to scour 
the whole district, and if the 
least clue should be found, to 
send a fleet messenger, or them- 
selves convey a report to the 
chief, who, too old to join them, 
sat a prey to wearing anxiety 
in his forced inactivity. 

Also, in case of non-success, 
messengers were to be in readi- 
ness to carry the news of her 
death to the expectant bride- 
groom, whom nothing less than 
that would be likely to satisfy, 
or prevent from perhaps taking 
summary revenge, should he 
learn the real reason, for the 
slight which had been put upon 
him. 

Gradually the various parties 
and scouts came dropping in, 
singly and together — failure 
their only news!—and only 
Abdul, the youngest son, was 
needed to complete the tale. 

The long, hot, anxious day 
was past, and hope and ex- 
pectation with it. The wild 
conjectures and reasonings of 
daylight gave place to super- 
stitious imaginings, as, huddled 
together in shrinking groups, 
the women listened to the tales 
of some old beldame, as—her 
withered hand invoking their 
attention, the weird glow of 
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the leaping and sinking fire- 
light on her squatting and 
witchlike figure—she told blood- 
curdling stories of “ Afrits,” 
evil-spirits, demons, vampires, 
and how human beings were 
carried off by these to join 
their hellish feasts, their bodies 
—or what little the jackals and 
vultures had left—being some- 
times found broken and mangled 
when the demons had tired of 
their plaything ; while the men, 
affecting to hold such tales in 
derision, nevertheless drew 
closer to each other, hearing 
ominous sounds and mutterings 
in the sigh of each light breeze, 
and casting furtive glances into 
the deepening shadows so sud- 
denly full of unseen horrors. 

Into the midst of this rode 
Abdul, both he and his camel 
showing signs of great fatigue. 
Hastily dismounting, and leav- 
ing the tired beast for others 
to attend to, he ran to the 
chief's tent, and forgetting in 
his haste and excitement the 
respect due to his father, rushed 
in shouting, “I have found her! 
I have found her!” 

The chief started to his feet, 
and looking out over the boy’s 
shoulder into the gloom, as if 
he thought to see the girl there, 
cried, “ Where, boy? Where is 
she?” 

The lad, by this time remem- 
bering himself, bowed himself 
to the ground, saying humbly, 
as he read the growing dis- 
appointment in the old man’s 
face, “Forgive me, my father; 
I was in haste—she is not here 
—but ”—his countenance glow- 
ing again with anger—“ I know 
where she is—and the man who 
took her!” 

“What!” shouted the old 
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man. “Boy, are you mad? 
Speak! speak! if you would 
not have me kill you Ya 
Allah! Allah! ten thousand 
curses on the thief! and on 
her! How can you know? If 
it is not the truth, you shall 
die! you shall die !—son though 
you be 7 

“By Allah and His Prophet, 
it is true! I have seen those 
who saw her and the man with 
her,” cried the boy, as, scared 
at the old man’s vehemence, he 
shrank aside, trembling at the 
storm he had raised. 

And truly the old chief's 
wrath was frightful to behold. 
His veins swelled. His face 
grew black with passion, while 
the words and furious curses 
he strove to utter stuck in his 
throat, making only a hoarse 
gurgling, as he tore his turban 
from his head with both hands 
and dashed it on the ground. 
Then, tearing his robe from 
throat to hem, he flung himself 
in an agony of speechless rage 
on the divan from which he 
had risen, his thin sinewy fingers 
twisting and tearing the strong 
cloth and silken coverings as if 
they had been threads. 

Disgrace! disgrace! Was 
ever a man so disgraced? To 
a Bedouin his women’s honour 


is his own; and on him, the 
chief of a tribe known far and 


wide for the honour of its 
women and the bravery of its 
men, the blow was the heaviest 
that could have fallen. 

Abdul, frightened at the re- 
sult of his words, rushed to the 
door crying for assistance, and 
from the adjoining tents his 
brothers came running, gun in 


hand, in response to the boy’s 
frantic appeal. 
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“What is it? what is it?” 
Then, seeing the old man 
struggling and writhing, their 
thoughts flew to murder, while 
they ran to raise him, crying, 
“Who has done this thing? 
It is surely poison! It is 
death!” as they saw his start- 
ing eyes and convulsed features. 

By a superhuman effort the 
old man recovered himself, and 
after twice essaying, the words 
came in a hoarse whisper which 
rose to a sobbing shriek. 

“No! no! It is not death— 
would it were! It is dishonour ! 
disgrace!” Then grasping his 
son by the arm—“ Listen to the 
boy—he says he knows—he has 
seen her—and—and——” 

Here rage again choked his 
voice; he could only clutch at 
his son’s arm with shaking 
grasp, while he pointed to Ab- 
dul, who stood in the farthest 
corner, daring neither to stay 
nor to flee. 

“What have you said, boy?” 
cried the elder son, Mustapha. 
“Don’t be afraid. Speak out. 
What do you mean?” 

The boy, at last reassured, 
and anxious to tell of his zeal 
and cleverness, recounted amid 
frequent interruptions and ques- 
tionings how he had happened 
by chance to hit on the trail of 
the fugitive. 

In the morning he had gone 
out alone to search, and wander- 
ing towards the cultivated lands, 
had come across a company of 
camels and their drivers — 
Bedouins, but of a tribe not 
belonging to the district—rest- 
ing near the temple. As he was 
hungry, the early meal having 
been forgotten in the absorbing 
excitement of the morning, he 
drew near and asked them for 
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food, which was readily given 
him. As he sat among them 
and ate, they talked of the 
number of tibben-loads they had 
carried, and counted up what 
profits they had gained or lost. 
He asked if, on their way to and 
from the river, they had seen 
anywhere during the night a 
Bedouin girl? But they had 
laughed and chaffed him, saying 
girls were common enough—to 
be met by the hundred: was 
there anything special about 
this particular girl? But when 
he said he searched for his 
sister, who had gone amissing 
in the night or early morning, 
they became serious, and the 
headman cried suddenly, “By 
Allah! if that were the fellow’s 
errand last night, old Ibrahim 
did not well to lend him the 
camels, But no, it could not 
be; a fellah would never have 
the courage to dream of such a 
thing, and besides —no, the 
thing is impossible! Who is 
your sister, boy?” 

But Abdul, not wishing to 
tell who he was, rose, and 
thanking them, went on his 
way towards the river, revolv- 
ing over and over in his boyish 
mind the slight clue he had 
chanced on. 

A fellah they had said— 
Belyana !—old Ibrahim — and 
he stirred up the astonished 
camel from its usual slow pace 
to a good swinging trot, as he 
thought that perhaps he would 
be the first to find and bring 
back Ayesha before any of the 
men who had gone out before 
him—the thought spurring him 
to eagerness as he pictured his 
triumphant return. As for this 
“ dog of the fellaheen ” of whom 
they spoke, who had most cer- 
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tainly carried her off by force 
or stratagem (the idea that she 
would dream of going willingly 
never even occurred to him), he 
would soon be disposed of, and 
his sister would be grateful to 
her deliverer to the end of her 
days. Thus his thoughts flew 
forward, and the camel’s pace 
seemed slowness itself to his 
impatient mind. 

Arrived at Belyana, he rode 
straight down to the river- 
bank; but there was no sign 
of boats or of their people—all 
had gone, and only the muddy 
waters of the Nile, swirling 
past, met his eyes, look up or 
down the river as he would. 

This seemed hopeless, and his 
enthusiasm sank correspond- 
ingly, he had been so sure of 
finding her here. What could 
he do? 

With bent head, his feet, 
boy-like, shuffling up the dust 
into little clouds as he walked, 
he wandered up into the village, 
the camel’s rope trailing loosely 
over his arm as the beast came 
slowly behind him, dipping 
down its long neck, and wan- 
dering from side to side picking 
up odd bits of straw and fallen 
tibben. 

Suddenly the rope slipped 
over his arm altogether, and he 
turned to see the camel going 
off at a smart pace towards a 
pile of clover which lay at the 
door of a hut, and had looked 
too tempting to pass. 

Shouting every opprobrious 
name he could think of, Abdul 
ran after it, but not in time to 
prevent the appropriation of a 
huge mouthful, which, with its 
head well up out of his reach, it 
munched and champed from 
side to side in its ugly jaws, the 
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long trails of sweet clover dang- 
ling from its mouth as it was 
driven back to the road. 

A boy, who had been lying 
asleep in the shade, woke up 
with the noise of Abdul’s shout- 
ing, and half-awake, seeing the 
camel making off with the 
clover, commenced to scream 
also, “Dog! son of a dog! 
Cursed be your grandfather 
and grandmother ” 

“Be quiet, dog, yourself!” 
shouted Abdul, thoroughly ex- 
asperated, first by his dis- 
appointment, then by the 
camel, and finally by this boy. 
“What does a Bedouin’s son, 
like you, sitting at the door of 
a cursed fellah watching his 
berseem ?” 

“For the good reason that I 
am paid for it. I doit not for 
love—that’s truth—any more 
than you come here for love, 
son of the sheik,” and the boy, 
now awake, came running for- 
ward to kiss Abdul’s hand, 
which the latter snatched from 
him before his lips could touch 
it, saying “ Enough!” at which 
he fell behind and trotted along, 
keeping pace, at a little dis- 
tance. 

Not turning his head, Abdul 
threw him the camel’s rope, 
saying “Take it.” 

The boy obediently caught 
the end in mid-air, and draw- 
ing it up, led the camel after 
him. 

“Do you know one here called 
‘Old Ibrahim’?” asked Abdul 
suddenly, 

a chuckled. 

s do you laugh?” said 
Abdul p Gah g . 

“Because I know him very 
well. It is he who pays me 
to look after his camels, and I 
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assure you I will not grow too 
fat on his money—the old 
Jew!” added the boy venge- 
fully. “He would skin one, 
and use the skin for tibben bags, 
if he could, before he would pay 
two piastres for a sack!” 

“Never mind your skin. 
What is his business? what 
does he do?” 

The boy made an expressive 
grimace. “He has many busi- 
nesses,” said he, “and _ all 
money-making ones; but here 
his camels are the great thing 
—he lets them out to carry 
tibben and all kinds of things, 
and if any one of them should 
be hurt or come to grief, he 
persecutes the unhappy cause of 
the accident until he has paid 
the price of four camels. On 
that account his beasts are 
always well treated, but last 
night one got its knee hurt, as 
if it had lain down on a sharp 
stone, and this morning the 
old man is furious, and would 
have nearly killed me had he 
dared, for the man who hired it 
is gone, and in the dark last 
night I could not see that it 
was hurt.” 

“Who was the man?” asked 
Abdul, half stopping in his 
sudden excitement — perhaps 
here was the very news he 
wanted. 

“Who was it?” repeated the 
boy, continuing. “Oh, there 
were a lot of them”—Abdul’s 
hopes sank again—“it was a 
big tibben boat—one of the 
double ones, you know — and 
they had camels going and 
coming night and day; but 
the man who took the two 
camels—the one that is hurt 
and another—hAe did not go for 
tibben. Oh no! He brought 
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something better than that, 
and thought nobody knew; 
but” — doubling himself up 
with a silent chuckle—“ I saw ! 
Oh yes! He thought I was 
sleepy and did not see, and he 
drove me off with not a para 
of backsheesh after watching 
for him half the night — but 
I saw. Ha, ha!—I saw— 
and she squealed like a fright- 
ened hen at the sight of the 
water——” 

“She! Who?” cried Abdul, 
stopping short and facing the 
boy. 
“Why do you want to 
know ?”—suddenly suspicious, 
and half afraid. 

“What is that to you? I 
want to know,” and seizing 
him by the arm—“I_ will 
know.” 

“T know nothing, I saw 
nothing,” cried the lad, shaking 
himself free. 

“Don’t be silly; tell me 
directly,” said Abdul; then, 
forcing himself to subdue his im- 
patience, he added more gently, 
“T will do you no harm, and 
you may have a good reward 
if you speak the truth. Tell 
me.” 

The boy gazed at him in 
silence for a second, 

“You swear it will do me 
no harm? If old Ibrahim 
knew——” 

“Boy!” cried Abdul — the 
boy was nearly his own age 
—“how can it harm you to 
tell me what you saw? That 
is not the old Jew’s business, 
and it may be mine. Besides” 
—drawing himself up, with a 
gesture of authority — “you 
must obey me.” 

“True, master; but you will 
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not use it to harm your ser- 
vant?” cried the boy, cringing 
before him, and glancing fur- 
tively round to see that none 
were within earshot ; then, see- 
ing that Abdul’s patience was 
rapidly wearing out, and hold- 
ing up his hand in deprecation, 
he led the way towards a ruined 
sakkeah or water-wheel, where 
the disused, rotten wooden 
wheel lay on the ground, the 
big beam gone—probably car- 
ried away by some one in need 
of a prop for his hut —and 
only fragments of the stone 
supports left standing, while a 
few stunted trees gave still a 
grateful shade. Here the camel 
gladly lying down, Abdul seated 
himself on the fallen wheel, 
the Bedouin boy standing be- 
fore him with meekly folded 
hands. 

“Sit,” said Abdul, and the 
boy promptly availing himself 
of the permission, squatted on 
the ground, and with a glib 
tongue recited his story. 

Abdul listened to the end, 
then asked, “ You are sure the 
one who came back with him 
was a girl?” 

“Certain! At first I thought 
it was a boy, but as she crossed 
the plank her anklets jingled, 
and when she held on to him 
she cried out. I heard—and 
it was no boy’s voice—and ”— 
feeling in the bosom of his 
galabeah—“I found this, caught 
in the fringe of the camel's 
saddle. Mayhap you know 
it?” holding out a thin silver 
bangle, on which a small tri- 
angular-shaped metal case was 
bound by a piece of green silk. 
Abdul knew it at once to be 
Ayesha’s. Her father had 
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given her long ago this amulet, 
containing a verse of the Koran, 
and often he and his sister had 
made a plaything of the jing- 
ling toy in their childhood. If 
proof were needed, here it was. 

“Yes, I know it. Give it to 

me.” 
The young Bedouin reluct- 
antly yielded up his morsel of 
treasure-trove, following it with 
longing eyes as it disappeared 
in the other’s galabeah. 

“Did none of the others see 
this girl?” 

“T know not. If they did, 
they were too full of sleep to 
notice.” 

“And you did not know the 
man?” 

“No. I heard him tell 
Ibrahim when they arranged 
about the camels that they 
would have good security, and 
the hire of the camels would be 
all right, as he was brother's 
son to the man who owned the 
boat; and seemingly this was 
a rich man, as old Ibrahim 
seemed quite satisfied, and 
made low reverences to him— 
but got his money in advance 
all the same!” 

“You did not hear his name, 
or where the boat came from, 
or was going?” 

The boy shook his head. “I 
wish I had. I would like to 
pay him for his meanness: to 
wait all night and not get even 
a milliem—it was just like one of 
these cursed fellaheen.” 

“When did the boat leave?” 

“That I know not. either. 
After I took back the camels, 

was so sleepy I lay down, 
and it was only just now that 
I wakened.” 

“Go and see if you can find 
VOL, CLXVI.—NO. MVI. 
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out the name of this man, and 
where he goes.” 

“ But, master: 

“Go, I tell you!—I must 
know, and you can find out 
more easily than I—and come 
back here and tell me;” and 
wrapping his cloak round him, 
Abdul disposed himself to rest 
on the hard ground. 

The boy, thus peremptorily 
ordered by the son of the chief, 
dared not disobey ; but it was 
with lingering steps and 
muttering lips that he took 
his way out to the road, look- 
ing up and down for some one 
to ask, to save him the trouble 
of going too far in his quest. 

Just then a man passed at a 
good pave on his camel, coming 
up through the town from the 
other side. 

“What news?” cried the 
boy to him, more from habit 
than with any idea of getting 
information. 

“News enough! Reis Ali’s 
tibben-boat is in the river by 
this time, and probably they 
are all drowned,” said the man, 
with the usual airy disregard 
for veracity characteristic of 
the Arab. 

“Whose boat?” 

“Reis Ali’s,” said the man, 
pulling up his camel. “ At the 
next village they stuck in the 
bank just below Ali Sieedy’s 
house—the one painted pink— 
and as I passed I got down 
to see, and they had all the 
village out as if it were the 
Governor’s boat. There is no 
end to the pride of these 
fellaheen, they think all should 
work for them. Where did 
they go to? Who knows? I 
did hear, but I forget. It was 
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said they had started from 
some place down here this 
morning, so in that case they 
had not gone very far. I was 
pressed for time, and did not 
wait to see what became of 
them,—I shall hear when I go 
down again.” 

“Was it a double boat?” 
shouted the boy, as the camel 
bore the Arab out of hearing. 

“Yes,” came back the faint 
answer. 

“ At El Hasra?” 

No answer this time, only a 
sign of assent. Satisfied, the 
boy ran back to the sakkeah, 
crying, “The boat is stuck 
about two hours’ ride down the 
river—at El] Hasra. If you 
hasten you may catch it, and 
see for yourself if r 

Abdul sprang to his feet, 
asking rapid questions the 
while — mounted the camel, 
which rose slowly, growling 
with the snarling disgust a 
camel always evinces at being 
made either to lie down or get 
up—and before his last question 
was answered was off down the 
road, leaving the Bedouin boy 
to gaze after him till a turn 
hid him from view; then, 
yawning, to stroll back to his 
interrupted rest by the clover- 
heaps. 


Nearly three hours later 
Abdul, dusty and weary, ar- 
rived at El Hasra, and to his 
intense disappointment learned 
that for the second time he was 
too late. The boat had got off 
an hour before, and by this time 
was well down the river. 

In spite of his disappointment 
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he did not lose sight of his 
errand, and was rewarded by 
finding that the owner of the 
boat—“ Reis Ali” as they called 
him—was one Ali Abulillah, a 
man known as respectable and 
reputed to be rich—as riches 
are known to the fellaheen— 
belonging to the village of 
Gheezeh, about six or seven 
days’ journey by river. Also, 
two watchmen on the river- 
bank shared their dates and 
bread with him, and as he sat 
with them, told him, in answer 
to his questions, that, looking 
down on the boat as she passed 
under the high bank, they had 
seen a woman on the top of the 
tibben, who, as the boat suddenly 
struck, sprang up and screamed. 
But as to what had come of 
her afterwards they had been 
too busy and too occupied to 
notice. 

Tired as he was, he listened to 
no persuasions to rest longer, 
but set off again on his return; 
and here he was, with his story 
and the little silver amulet 
bracelet as proof of its truth. 

A long silence followed his 
last words—a silence full of 
meaning—nothing more could 
be said. What was to be done? 


The next day the kites and 
vultures, screaming, circled and 
fought over the refuse of the 
camp, and at night wandering 


jackals prowled among _ the 
places where the Bedouin tents 
had been pitched, while the old 
chief, his sons, and all the tribe 
were far on their way through 
the desert towards the distant 
Great Pyramids of Gheezeh. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE literature of sport and 
athletics exhibits no symptom 
of decay in point of quantity, 
at all events, whatever may be 
thought of its quality. No en- 
lightened and progressive even- 
ing newspaper can afford to 
dispense with its column of 
racing gossip, its column of 
cricket or football commentary, 
its column of notes on golf. 
Even the morning journals 
must have something more 
“chatty” and pungent than 
of yore. Nothing escapes the 
nose of the eager and sagacious 
reporter. Has a_ fashionable 
jockey felled a waiter to the 
ground with a champagne 
bottle? The earnest and 
thoughtful mechanic, alike in 
London and the provinces, is 
in possession of the fact almost 
as soon as the most vigil- 
ant steward or member of the 
Jockey Club. Has an eminent 
cricketer sulked because an- 


. other has been chosen to captain 


the team?  Straightway the 
news is flashed from one end of 
England to the other, and in 
all probability is being dis- 
cussed in Melbourne and Syd- 
ney before twenty-four hours 
are over. The day - by - day 
biography of football profes- 
silonals—the chronicle of their 
Caprices and their little ways 
—the record of their notable 
triumphs in bargaining—these 
afford at many a winter’s fire- 
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side, and in many a _ public- 
house, an agreeable relief from 
the severer exercises of the Uni- 
versity Extension movement. 
The fierce light which beats 
upon a throne is nothing to 
the blaze of illumination shed 
upon those who make sport for 
the masses. Even the theatri- 
cal profession, which for long 
held first place in the competi- 
tion for notoriety, must yield ; 
while if the profession of letters 
holds its own, it is only by 
means of great and almost 
superhuman exertions. “It is 
indeed tough” (to quote the 
rider of poor Holocauste) for 
the Society of Authors to think 
that “ Bobby ” Abel or “Tom” 
Richardson (for to be in the 
movement one must use abbre- 
viated or diminutive Christian 
names with great freedom) 
should, without any special effort 
of his own, be as much in the 
mouths of men as the industri- 
ous author of ‘The Christian.’ 

When last we discussed the 
present and future of the game 
of golf, we ventured to express 
the hope that the cruder hum- 
ours generated in the English 
brain by the sudden adoption 
of a fascinating pastime were 
already somewhat abating in 
intensity. The lapse of time 
has, to a large extent, justified 
our prediction. People have 
become more sensible about the 
game. It is true that from 








1 See ‘ Maga,’ July 1897. 
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time to time some particularly 
foolish picture or legend ap- 
pears which can only appeal 
to that numerous class of dull 
and prosaic Southrons whose 
lungs are tickle o’ the sere.? 
But, upon the whole, the Harry 
Furniss type of golf caricature 
is no longer frequent enough to 
be obtrusive on this side of the 
Atlantic. On the other, mat- 
ters are very different. It is a 
singular fact that the inhabi- 
tants of the United States, with 
all their unrivalled practical 
ingenuity, and all their “smart- 
ness” in purveying what news 
there is and inventing what 
news there isn’t, always seem 
to be a day behind the fair 
in ideas. Mr Charles Dana 


Gibson’s drawings, for example, 
have attracted a great deal of 
well-merited attention by their 
admirable and often brilliant 
draughtsmanship. 


But what 
is the theme they illustrate ? 
Why, nothing but the proposi- 
tion that women sometimes 
marry for money and position. 
That this truth, which must 
have been musty enough at 
the Court of Nebuchadnezzar, 
or even at that of Chedorlaomer, 
should have presented itself to 
the average American intellect 
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as highly startling, and well 
worth minute elaboration, seems 
to argue a rawness of mind and 
a want of observation which no 
one would have dared to fore- 
tell. Just in the same way 
with regard to golf, Uncle Sam 
has picked up the rather frayed 
and worn-out thread which 
John Bull has dropped. Aban- 
doning the tedious humours of 
baseball for the while, he has 
taken up the no less fatiguing 
humours of golf. And inas- 
much as golf is a game which 
invades no country without the 
intention of making itself a 
permanent home, it seems prob- 
able that for centuries to come 
all the fresh and delightful wit 
which clusters round “ foozling ” 
(as the facetious papers call it), 
and topping, and, above all, 
swearing, will continue to be 
trotted out for the edification 
and entertainment of the sons 
and daughters of fair Co-lumbia. 
After all, that will not be too 
heavy a price to pay for the 
establishment of healthier con- 
ditions, healthier habits, and a 
healthier standard of life. 

The literature of sport, how- 
ever, is far from being confined 
to mere journalism. Handsome 
and impressive volumes? ap- 








1 Even Mr ‘Punch’ has been an occasional transgressor, though why we 
should have interjected ‘‘even” we scarcely know. Nothing is more curious in 
journalistic history than the way in which that worthy gentleman has, since Mr 
Du Maurier’s death, fallen out of touch with the tone and feeling of the English 
upper classes. Whitechapel he knows, and the stage he knows ; but with ladies 
and gentlemen, except perhaps in the hunting-field, he has ceased to hold any 
dealings. We suppose it all comes of having to ‘‘ vend jocks for money,” as the 
Odontist hath it. 

2-1. The Jubilee-Book of Cricket. By Prince Ranjitsinhji. 
Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons, 1899. 

2. Seventy- One “Not Out. By William Caffyn. 
Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons, 1899. 

3. The Book of Golf and Golfers. By Horace G. Hutchinson and Others. 
London: Longmans & Co., 1899—and other works. 
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pear at intervals, professing 
sometimes to impart direct in- 
struction, and sometimes merely 
to draw a few humble infer- 
ences from the play of acknow- 
ledged proficients. Such works 
naturally differ very materially 
in excellence and value. But 
perhaps the wonder is that, 
considering how often and how 
thoroughly their subjects have 
been treated before, they should 
be as good and as fresh as, 
upon striking an average, they 
prove to be. Of some, indeed, 
it is possible to speak, not 
merely with calm approval, 
but with positive enthusiasm. 
Among these is Prince Ranjit- 
sinhji’s book, which has won 
for itself so firm a position in 
its own department that it is 
superfluous to expatiate in its 
praise. William Caffyn’s un- 
pretending volume, too, is an 
invaluable contribution to the 
history of the development of 
cricket. And Mr Horace Hut- 
chinson’s collection of papers on 
golf is well worth a place in 
every golfer’s library. These 
three volumes have this in com- 
mon, that they are extremely 
copiously and well illustrated 
—a point of great importance 
m works of their class. William 
Caffyn, to be sure, has not been 
able to rely upon photography 
to the same extent as Prince 
Ranjitsinhji or Mr Hutchinson ; 
but his publishers have pre- 
sented us with a charming 
and most interesting gallery of 
portraits reproduced from old 
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prints, and delineating the out- 
ward man of most of the giants 
of old, from Thomas Beagley 
and William Lambert down to 
Mr V. E. Walker and Richard 
Daft. The camera has been 
the mainstay of the Indian 
Prince and of Mr Hutchinson, 
but we shall have occasion to 
consider presently the trust- 
worthiness of some of its testi- 
mony. 

The perusal of Caffyn’s recol- 
lections irresistibly suggests the 
old and familiar puzzle—which 
will never cease to be pro- 
pounded, and will never be satis- 
factorily solved—How do the 
cricketers of the past compare 
with the cricketers of the pres- 
ent? What chance would the 
following eleven, suggested by a 
friend of Caffyn’s, have against 
one of the representative Eng- 
lish teams of this year: Hon. C. 
G. Lyttelton, Mr R. A. H. Mit- 
chell, Mr V. E. Walker, Hay- 
ward, Carpenter, Daft, Parr, 
Caffyn, Willsher, Lockyer, Jack- 
son? Or again, was not Mars- 
den’s 227, scored in 1826 for 
Sheffield against Notts and 
Leicestershire combined, at least 
equal to any modern batting 
achievement ? What, once more, 
of Mr V. E. Walker’s perform- 
ance in the Surrey v. England 
match in 1859, when he scored 
100 runs and took the whole of 
his opponents’ wickets in one 
innings? That praises are with- 
out reason lavished on the dead, 
and that the honours due only 
to excellence are paid to antiq- 





' Mr Hutchinson’s book has suffered a little from being put together piece- 
meal, and from being printed at different times. This was perhaps inevitable. 


from its scheme. 


follows” that of Mr Fairlie (p. 188)? 


But what has become of the portrait of Mr Pease ‘that 
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uity, is a complaint (we have 
it on Dr Johnson’s authority) 
likely to be always continued 
by those who, being able to add 
nothing to truth, hope for emin- 
ence from the heresies of para- 
dox. Others, again, are ready 
to depreciate their contempor- 
aries by raising their prede- 
cessors. 

‘* Let us praise our famous fathers: let 

their glory be recorded, 


On Minerva's mighty mantle conse- 
crated and embroidered,” 


is their favourite motto. Both 
errors are remote from the judi- 
cial mind of Caffyn. He recog- 
nises that the conditions of the 
game are so altered as practi- 
cally to preclude comparison. 
The wicket at Lord’s forty years 
ago was not so different from 
the wicket on which Dingley 
Dell encountered All Muggleton 
as it was different from the 


wicket at Lord’s to-day. The 
weapons of the game are im- 


proved. Unspliced bats have 
long since been replaced by su- 
perior instruments. No common 
test seems to be discoverable. 
The one link between the old 
order and the new is Mr Grace, 
whosecareer began before pitches 
were like billiard-tables, and has 
lasted down to the era in which 
no fielders are placed on the on- 
side. For him William Caffyn 
expresses the warmest admira- 
tion, and to him he applies, very 
happily, what Deaf Burke said 
about his conqueror Bendigo, 
“He hits d—d hard, and the 
worst of it is he keeps on a- 
doing of it!” Mr Grace’s mar- 
vellous physique and powers of 
endurance have enabled him to 
“keep on a-doing of it” for 
many more years than any other 
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cricketer. It is interesting to 
note by the way that, in 
Caffyn’s view, Mr Grace “ more 
closely resembles some of the 
old players than most of those 
of modern times resemble him,” 
which is not, perhaps, the more 
generally received opinion. 

It is, we frankly own, with 
feelings of great pride and 
pleasure that we read what 
Caffyn has to tell us of the 
heroes of the past: of Fuller 
Pilch and William Lillywhite, 
of George Parr and William 
Clarke, of John Jackson and 
Bob Carpenter, of Edgar 
Willsher and of Mr Nicholas 
Wanostrocht, better known as 
Mr N. Felix. Those names are 
but a few out of many; and it 
was the proprietors of those 
names who helped to make 
cricket the game it is—the best 
of games. Greater than all 
these was Mr Alfred Mynn— 
the most popular cricketer of 
his day. ‘His immense pop- 
ularity threw even the superior 
abilities of Pilch and Parr into 
the shade. He was beloved by 
all sorts and conditions of men, 
and he in return seemed to 
think kindly of every one. He 
had an affectionate regard for 
his old fellow-players who had 
fought shoulder to shoulder 
with him through his brilliant 
career, and there are many 
players who were just becom- 
ing known to him in his latter 
days who could bear witness to 
the kindness and encourage- 
ment he showed to them.” 
Thus William Caffyn, who goes 
on to relate that he has often 
seen him eat a hearty supper of 
cold pork, and retire to bed 
almost directly afterwards, tak- 
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ing with him a tankard of light 
bitter beer. Truly a sound 
digestion and a good conscience 
can prevail over formidable 
obstacles. But it is easy to see 
that Alfred Mynn was one of 
the good old bulldog breed. 
“Beef and beer, my boy, are 
the things to play cricket on” 
was his observation. There is 
something inexpressibly exhil- 
arating in the remark. We 
catch more than a hint of that 
fine old English sentiment 
which forms so prominent a 
feature in Mr _ Blackmore’s 
novels, 

In touching upon _ those 
giants of the prime we must 
not forget William Caffyn 
himself, a tower of strength 
to Surrey, his native county 
(the practice of importing play- 
ers was already in vogue fifty 
years since) and a _ valued 


member, first of the All Eng- 
land and afterwards of the 


United Eleven. He was a 
member of the first English 
team which visited Australia 
in the winter of 1861-62, and 
after returning thither with 
the second team remained there 
till the spring of 1871. He 
has seen the gradual and 
steady progress of Australian 
cricket, and he has taken part 
in the series of matches which, 
about the middle of the cen- 
tury, stimulated the local ar- 
dour for the game in this 
country to an extent which 
can scarcely be overestimated. 
The locomotive was, no doubt, 
one of the principal factors in 
the development of cricket ; and 
the part played by the two 
well-known peripatetic elevens 
Just mentioned has been done 
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ample justice to by Prince 
Ranjitsinhji in that masterly 
closing chapter in which he 
sketches the history of cricket 
during the Victorian era. 

The controversy between An- 
cient and Modern, in so far as 
golf is concerned, is expressly 
raised by Mr Hilton’s contribu- 
tion to Mr Hutchinson’s volume ; 
and we may say at once that 
we regard Mr Hilton’s paper 
as the least satisfactory in the 
collection. With much of what 
he says it is, of course, im- 
possible to disagree. If Eclipse 
had had to meet Ormonde, or 
St Simon, or even, it may be, 
“the Fox,” Eclipse might have 
been extended, and the “bye- 
word” about his victory might 
never have found its way into 
Macaulay’s Essays, and thence 
into journalese. Even so, if 
young Tom’s life had been 
spared, he might have found 
more foemen worthy of his 
steel. As it was, David Strath 
was his only really formidable 
rival, though occasionally Jamie 
Anderson or Tom Kidd (who 
taught the present writer the 
rudiments of the game) might 
have, to some purpose, “asked 
him a question,” to borrow the 
language of the turf. How 
well one remembers one’s boy- 
ish view of young Tom! How 
one recalls being shown in his 
father’s shop the belt he had 
won thrice in succession, and so 
made his own! With what 
awe one regarded him practis- 
ing puts at the last hole! For 
our own part, we shall never 
believe that “Tommy ” had not 
something up his sleeve, which, 
when pulled down, would have 
enabled him to hold his own 
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with the best of to-day; and, 
though Mr Hilton is doubtless 
fortified behind a solid rampart 
of fact and figure, we are in- 
clined to think his attitude 
towards them of old a little less 
than generous. We are dis- 
posed, for one thing, to hold 
that he minimises the enor- 
mous difference which time has 
wrought in broadening the 
St Andrews course; and yet 
therein lay the strongest and 
most convincing argument at 
his command in support of the 
Moderns. For the greatest 
merit of that great player, 
Harry Vardon, consists in the 
extraordinary straightness and 
accuracy of his driving; and 
that is a point wherein he was 
equalled, according to all ac- 
counts, by Allan Robertson 
alone. We wish that some one 
could give the present genera- 


tion an adequate account of 
Allan as he lived: greater than 
old Tom as a player, it may be, 
though that is not certain ; less 
than old Tom (which few of us 


are not) as a man. Mr Mac- 
pherson, the minister of Ruth- 
ven, might perhaps do justice 
to the congenial theme. There 
are not many, indeed, surviving 
to this present who are com- 
petent to handle it. To hole in 
“three aff my short-spune ” was 
Allan’s ideal: good enough for 
the ordinary player, if only he 
condescended to employ that 
most valuable of implements. 
In his shrewdness and know- 
ledge of human nature, Allan 
was a true son of his country. 
He would, in playing with a 
tyro, take out an indifferent old 
club and play two or three mar- 
vellous shots with it. “What 
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will you take for that club, 
Allan? It seems to be a good 
one. Half asovreign?” “Na, 
na, sir; I couldna afford to tak’ 
that.” “A pound, Allan?” 
“It’s yours, sir,” was the in- 
variable response, and _ the 
weapon changed hands immedi- 
ately. One more anecdote of 
Allan and we have done. A 
foursome drove off from the first 
tee, consisting of four extremely 
“good” men, Free Kirk elders, 
—men, in short, who were noth- 
ing if not better than their 
neighbours. ‘Much on _ that 
match, Allan?” inquired a 
bystander of the green-keeper. 
“Na, na, sir,” was the signifi- 
cant response; “they daurna 
trust themselves to bet.” 
Which, to those who are aware 
how much may be achieved in 
a bunker by judiciously teeing 
your ball, donne furieusement a 
penser. 

The beginner who resorts to 
Mr Hutchinson’s book for in- 
struction runs no risk of being 
sent empty away. On the con- 
trary, he will find a great deal 
of “fine confused feeding,” and 
the odds are that he expires of 
a surfeit of tuition on the first 
putting-green. From Mr Hilton 
he will learn that the sliding of 
the club in the right hand is the 
great matter; that to strike 
hard it is not necessary to grip 
tightly. From Taylor he will 
learn that the club should be 
held as firmly as possible. Mr 
Laidlay’s example will teach 
you to “finger” your club 
rather than to grip it, whether 
in driving or approaching ; Mr 
Ball’s, to hold the right hand 
well “over” the handle, and to 
grasp the club as in a vice. 
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(Contrast James Braid’s right 
hand, p. 93.) Again, if Andrew 
Kirkaldy is to be trusted, “the 
lighter the club the longer the 
stroke”; if Mr Tait, the very 
opposite is the case, because 
with a long and heavy club you 
can afford to hit less hard—in a 
word, not to “press.” So, too, 
look at the picture of Taylor 
and you perceive that the secret 
of successful approaching is to 


‘keep your eyes glued to the spot 


on which the ball lay for a con- 
siderable time after it has been 
struck. Look at the picture 
of Mr Laidlay or Mr Whigham, 
and the secret appears to be 
something quite the reverse. 
Who shall decide when doctors 
disagree? It is impossible that 
all these methods can be right ; 
yet they all produce the same 
satisfactory results. Some be- 
nignant spirit must be told off 
to direct the most diverse and 
mutually inconsistent means to 
the one desired end. The best 
test of a style is whether it 
wears well. One would imagine, 
a priort, that Mr Mure Fergus- 
son’s style would not wear well. 
Like Mr Hall Blyth and Dr 
Argyll Robertson, he addresses 
the ball with his club-head be- 
tween it and himself. That 
would seem to mean pressing, 
and if in the upward swing he 
truly hits his right shoulder, as 
the plate (p. 97) declares, that 
means more pressing. Probably 
Mr Mure Fergusson’s style will 
not wear so well as Mr Leslie 
Balfour - Melville’s, which, if 
something lacking in freedom 
and spontaneity, has kept him 
in the front rank of golfers for 
& quarter of a century or so. 
The old maxims, when all is said 


and done, are the best. “Slow 
back” and “Keep your eye on 
the ball” have won many a 
match. We are satisfied that 
more strokes are missed from 
neglect of this latter precept 
than from neglect of any other. 
That it is so in approach shots 
is notorious. The eye instinc- 
tively tends to look up at the 
flag. But even in full shots 
through the green, the tempta- 
tion to stray is extremely 
powerful ; and a player off his 
driving may possibly find the 
explanation to be that in the 
very act of striking he uncon- 
sciously shuts his eyes. On the 
points on which the experts are 
at variance we shall not presume 
to dogmatise. Yet we are sure 
there is something in Mr Hil- 
ton’s theory of the action of the 
right hand, which unquestion- 
ably goes through some curi- 
ous and indescribable evolution 
when one is driving well. The 
one substantial contribution 
which Mr Hutchinson has made 
to the paideutic of the game is 
his emphatic insistence upon 
the necessity of what (borrow- 
ing a phrase from cricket) is 
called “timing” the stroke. 
This is probably equivalent to 
“getting your wrists into it,” 
and in plain English means hit- 
ting the ball at the precise 
moment when, in the course of 
its descent, the club is travelling 
fastest. 

Mr Hutchinson’s hints, which 
are conveyed in the most modest 
and conciliatory manner, are 
adorned, as we have indicated, 
by a gallery of portraits, the 
originals of which are from the 
atelier of no less famous and 
popular an artist than old Sol 
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himself. Loth as we are to 
pick holes in the work of one 
who, if at times a somewhat 
overpowering master, is, with 
good guidance, one of the best 
of servants, we do not find this 
cabinet of pictures particularly 
satisfactory. There are one or 
two in the collection which 
fairly make one rub one’s eyes. 
Is it possible, for example, that 
Mr Tait’s swing is so short and 
Andrew Kirkaldy’s so long? 
We confess we do not believe 
it for one moment. Granted 
that the camera cannot lie, 
some other explanation may be 
found, and no very prolonged 
search for it is required. All 
the players have sat, or rather 
addressed, swung, and finished, 
for their photographs. They 
have not been taken off un- 
beknown to themselves, and 


consequently the swing depicted 


is not their natural and proper 
swing. Old Tom, for instance, 
is keeping his eye not on the 
ball but on the operator, while 
Herd is driving one of his very 
best into Forgan’s or Tom 
Morris’s shop. None of Mr 
Tait’s unique suppleness and 
power are suggested by his 
pictures; and a touch of self- 
consciousness is present in many 
of the others. Perhaps the 
sketch of Hugh Kirkaldy, whose 
style was the most attractive of 
any modern professional’s, is 
better than any of the photo- 
graphs. Taken subject to the 
qualification we have men- 
tioned, it must nevertheless be 
owned that they present to the 
enthusiast a wonderful choice 
of models for imitation. The 
student can make up his mind 
whether he shall crook the 
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pregnant hinges of his right 
knee with Mr Dick and Mr 
Hutchinson himself, or keep the 
right leg firm and, if anything, 
rather curving outwards, which 
is the more orthodox position ; 
whether he shall bring his club 
up in a comparatively straight 
line like Vardon, or strive to 
reproduce the sweeping motion 
of a man cutting hay with a 
scythe. We wish him joy of 
his attempts to discover whose 
style is best adapted to the 
idiosynerasy of his body and 
of his eye, and trust that his 
experiments may be crowned 
with success. But with as 
little desire to dictate as Mr 
Alfred Jingle (whose fame as 
an athlete, by the bye, rests 
rather upon the single-wicket 
variety of cricket than upon 
golf), we should venture to 
recommend him to eschew the 
attitude and contortions of Mr 
Hutchinson’s silver figure, and 
to contemplate with serious 
attention the plates represent- 
ing Mr John Ball, by far the 
most vigorous and pleasing in 
the volume. 

None of the players here de- 
picted has a swing comparable 
for length and fulness to that 
of Lady Margaret Hamilton 
Russell, the ex-lady-champion. 
Her swing No. III. (“ occasional 
and exaggerated length”) is, 
indeed, a mere tour de force— 
an achievement in gymnastics 
—not likely, we should suppose, 
to be productive of the happiest 
results. Even her ordinary 
swing is such as to make one 
doubt what will happen to the 
ball in the course of the club’s 
descent. But apparently the 
right thing was in the habit of 
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happening; and there can be 
no doubt of the high degree of 
proficiency attained by many 
lady players. Only, we wish 
some of them would not take 
themselves so seriously. Miss 
Pascoe’s contribution to Mr 
Hutchinson’s miscellany, as 
well as the volume which she 
has edited on her own hook, are 
written in a strain more suited 
for the Women’s International 
Congress than for the sensible 
reader. The earnestness, the 
strenuousness, the accentuated 
proclamation of the great deeds 
of the gentler sex, combined 
with the unnecessary air of ex- 
tenuation and apology, remind 
one a little of that singular 
gathering—though it need hard- 
ly be said that Miss Pascoe, 
whose views are sound in the 
main, is wholly guiltless of the 
least of the astounding follies 


which found expression some 
weeks ago on the platform of 
St Martin’s Hall. 

For the rest, golf is an ad- 
mirable game for women, and 
the most skilful lady - practi- 


tioners—in Scotland, at all 
events—take a sound view of 
it, having for the most part 
imbibed the traditions of the 
game from childhood. Even 
in England mere “ pot-hunt- 


ing” seems somewhat blown’ 


upon, though the minds of 
many are too much occupied 
with the vanity of handicap- 
ping, making up teams, and 
playing inter-club matches. 

€ cannot blame the ladies, 
whom such matters absorb, 
when we find so great a golfer 
a8 Mr Hilton writing as if no 
such kind of match as a four- 
Some had ever been heard of. 
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Yet one hopes that they may 
gradually be turned from their 
errors; and we can suggest no 
better step in the right direc- 
tion — no better pledge of 
amendment in the future— 
than the abolition of the so- 
called Ladies’ Championship 
Meeting. The Scottish compet- 
itors have ceased, very wisely, 
to take part in it; and, despite 
the frantic efforts of a section 
of the press to boom it, the in- 
stitution is, we do not say dis- 
credited, but decadent. To be 
quite frank, the spectacle of 
women competing im coram 
publicam (as a Radical orator 
once called it) for prizes, no 
matter of what value, no mat- 
ter what distinction they infer, 
is at all times odious. With- 
out either adopting or repudi- 
ating the well-known maxim of 
Pericles, it has always seemed 
to us that a lady engaged in 
any such enterprise was in a 
totally uncongenial and false 
position. These are old-fash- 
ioned ideas; but old-fashioned 
ideas are often sound ones. 


It is a somewhat striking 
coincidence that Scotland, the 
parent of golf, and England, 
the parent of cricket, stand at 
the present time in a _ very 
similar position as regards their 
offspring. The supremacy of 
Scotland in her national pas- 
time is a thing of the past ; 
the supremacy of England in 
hers seems tottering to its fall. 

Of the two phenomena, the 
former is perhaps the more 
striking. Less than ten years 
has sufficed to rear a generation 
of players of the very first class, 
born in places where for many 
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years after their birth the game 
was never heard of, and at- 
tracted to its practice neither 
by heredity nor by tradition. 
It is not that the Scottish 
players have fallen off,—it is 
that their English rivals have 
come on. This year the ama- 
teur as well as the open cham- 
pionship has gone to England. 
To no two Englishmen will 
these honours be grudged by 
any Scot less than to Mr Ball 
and Vardon. Next year, per- 
haps, Mr Tait will retrieve the 
amateur prize for Scotland ; 
but we are much less sanguine 
that the palm in the open 
competition will return north 
of the Tweed. Another signifi- 
cant feature is the poor place 
occupied by the amateurs at 
Sandwich this year. The 
lesson seems to be, first, that 
steadiness and accuracy are 
bound to tell in the long-run ; 
and second, that practice makes 
perfect. It is all very well to 
win a championship by wild 
driving and miraculous recov- 
eries ; but straight driving is 
the safer and the likelier way ; 
and constant practice—in the 
strict sense of the word —is 
essential. We do not share Mr 
Hilton’s opinion that it is a 
delightful recreation to take out 
half-a-dozen balls and practise 
with them till you bring a new 
club under control. But some 
such discipline and preparation 
form part of the first-class 
player’s training; and it is one 
of the consolations of those who 
have no hope of ever being 
even second-class golfers that 
they are exempt from that 
drudgery. 

The efficacy of straight driv- 
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ing was never better proved 
than in the match between Park 
and Vardon at North Berwick. 
Equally well proved, it may 
be urged, was the efficacy of 
good putting. Out of the first 
ten holes, which were all halved, 
Park to get his half had in the 
case of at least five to hole puts 
which it would have been no 
disgrace even for him to miss. 
No man, Park himself not ex- 
cepted, can hope to continue 
such putting throughout the 
whole of a seventy-two-hole 
match. If his driving had been 
more straight, or his approach- 
ing more accurate, he would have 
taxed his powers and his nerve 
less severely. On the other 
hand, Vardon, who was off his 
putting altogether, saved him- 
self by the incomparable ac- 
curacy of his long game, and 
was two holes up at the end 
of the second round. No one 
who saw the match had much 
doubt which was the _ better 
man; and, heartily glad as we 
should be if Park were ulti- 
mately to pull the match out 
of the fire, and rash as it always 
is to prophesy, we suspect the 
probabilities to be that Park 
will put less well, and Vardon 
very much better, at Ganton— 
in which case there can be but 
one result. Nevertheless, it was 
a great match; and the North 
Berwick executive may be 
heartily congratulated on the 
success of their elaborate pre- 
cautions for marshalling the 
enormous crowd of spectators. 
Such matches among profes- 
sionals are warmly to be en- 
couraged; and if they were 
more numerous, we might per- 
haps have heard less grumbling 
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about the small number of 
prizes offered in the champion- 
ship. We are sincerely thank- 
ful at the same time that the 
delegates have negatived the 
proposal to make them more 
numerous. A man driving a 
good trade, as all professionals 
now have an opportunity of 
doing, must be little of a sports- 
man not to risk a five-pound 
note for the chance of win- 
ning what may be worth £500 
a-year to him in exhibition 
matches and increased business. 

The present position of Eng- 
land with regard to cricket is 
more complicated, and __its 
causes are more difficult to 
analyse. With a _ suitable 
climate, and with suitable 


grounds for the pursuit of the 
game, it has taken Australia 
at least forty years to overtop 
the level of the mother country. 


But the point to note is, that 
the progress of Australia, 
though gradual and slow, has 
been sure. Caffyn saw its ear- 
lier stages, and he testifies how 
indefatigable was the industry, 
how indomitable the patience, 
of the Australian players of 
thirty yearsago, The cricketers 
of Australia have gone on from 
strength to strength; and _to- 
day the Australasian colonies are 
able to place in the field a team 
which would appear to be supe- 
rior to the best that England 
can pit against it. Every one 
who has seen the 1899 Aus- 
tralian team has the same story 
to tell. It is a team without a 
tail, a team with a practically 
inexhaustible supply of bowling, 
a team which fields with un- 
flagging vigilance and efficiency. 
Let us grant that the Austral- 
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ians have had the best of the 
luck; let us grant that they 
have had wickets very similar 
to those to which they are 
accustomed at the Antipodes ; 
let us make every concession 
that wounded vanity can sug- 
gest. The fact remains, that 
their career in this country has 
been an almost unbroken series 
of triumphs. On wickets said 
to be adapted to their taste 
they have not only made good 
scores themselves, but they have 
so bowled and fielded that our 
bats have not made good scores. 
It is not a matter upon which 
to speak bitterly. Even in the 
moment of defeat, it is good to 
recall that our conquerors are 
the loyal sons of old England. 
But it is difficult to believe 
that there has not been deteri- 
oration on our side correspond- 
ing to the improvement in 
theirs. 

That this should be the case 
seems at first sight a hard 
saying. Cricket was never 
more prosperous,—never com- 
manded a more generous share 
of public attention and applause. 
But its increased popularity has 
reacted for the worse upon the 
sport, and the industry has 
become too highly organised. 
Everything depends upon the 
“gate-money.” Success breeds 
success. Failure is but the 
precursor of failure. The posi- 
tion of a county in the cham- 
pionship is more important 
than the victory of one county 
over another. Worst of all, 
the pestilent trick of summing 
up figures and arriving at 
“averages,” makes the bats- 
man or the bowler play for 
his own hand, and thus he 
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learns not to sink his indi- 
vidualism for the sake of his 
fellow - players, which, in Mr 
Hilton’s reckoning, is one of the 
advantages of golf. There are 
no averages in fielding, and con- 
sequently our fielding, though 
sometimes brilliant, is much 
less consistently good than that 
of our visitors. Continuous 
and hard - working practice 
might operate beneficially on 
English cricket. It might be 
well worth the while, for ex- 
ample, of some amateur with 
a talent for bowling to lay that 
talent out at interest, instead 
of merely producing it from 
a napkin on match-days. It 
is quite true that at Lord’s 
the Gentlemen avenged them- 
selves amply for their crushing 
defeat at the Oval; but the 
Players, with the exception of 
Hayward, worthy nephew of 
a worthy uncle, seem to have 
been seized with a not unprece- 
dented or unfamiliar inability 
to play lobs. We have no wish 
to depreciate Mr Jephson’s 
deliveries which wrought so 
much havoc among his adver- 
saries ; but underhand bowling 
is scarcely the highest form of 
the art which generations of 
play have evolved. The worst 
of the feebleness of average 
amateur bowling is that too 
much work is thrown on the 
professionals, who, willing and 
persistent as they may be, are 
apt to get stale from overwork. 

Such are a few of the 
more obvious reflections upon 
the present condition of cricket 
in England. But it may be 
well questioned whether the 
evil is not deeper rooted than 
we have so far assumed it to 
be. The mischief in first-class 
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cricket at the close of the 
nineteenth century is_ the 
comparative absence from the 
game of the genuine amateur 
element. A large proportion 
of the so-called amateurs are 
men who earn their living by 
cricket and by nothing else. 
That is not a very healthy 
state of matters, though it 
may be inevitable in the 
change of social circumstances. 
There are fewer men of inde- 
pendent means than of old 
who can afford to dedicate 
their summer months to bat 
and ball. Those who have 
ambitions, or who must make 
their way in life, in_ busi- 
ness, in a profession—men of 
whom the Steels and _ the 
Lytteltons are examples—can- 
not devote very much of their 
time to a game, however 
noble and however captivat- 
ing. What remedy time will 
work out we know not; but 
whatever remedy is ultimately 
applied will, we are convinced, 
be founded upon the recogni- 
tion, and not upon the ignor- 
ing or the suppression, of the 
real facts. 

The foregoing remarks seem 
couched in a somewhat gloomy 
strain. But ‘Maga’ has no 
desire in her eighty-third year 
to make positively her first ap- 
pearance in the réle of Croaker. 
She has ever been a friend to 
innocent sports and pastimes 
of every description. If she 
would fain see a crowd of 
young artisans playing foot- 
ball among themselves in pref- 
erence to watching a couple of 
teams hired to play the game 
for their amusement, she nee 
not be set down as out of date 
or quixotic. For the future of 
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golf, assuredly, she has no 
apprehensions. In the due rev- 
olution of time and chance a 
race will arise in Scotland cap- 
able of vindicating their coun- 
try’s title to pre-eminence in 
that amusement; and as for 
cricket, while recognising the 
conditions which in the mean- 
time tend to its detriment, she 
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cherishes the confident hope 
that England—this nurse, this 
teeming womb of glorious bats 
and bowlers—will, at no distant 
date, re-establish upon a sure 
and certain basis that claim 
to supremacy which, however 
keenly and vehemently con- 
tested, has never hitherto been 
repelled.! 





A BOER WAR: THE MILITARY ASPECT. 


At a time when the question 
of peace or war with the Boers 
appears almost to be trembling 
in the balance, when the political 
aspect of the controversy which 
has so long troubled South 
Africa admits of much difference 
of opinion, and when the diffi- 
culties and perplexities of the 
situation are from day to day 
becoming more and more appa- 
rent, there is some satisfaction 
mm turning to the military as- 
pect of a possible conflict with 
the South African Republic, 
presenting, as this does, a prob- 
lem in which much can _ be 
taken for granted. Even here 
complications are introduced by 
the possibilities involved in the 
attitude of the Orange Free 
State towards the belligerents, 
and in the trend of public 
opinion among her Majesty’s 
subjects of Dutch extraction 
and sympathies in the old 


Colony and Natal. But it may 
perhaps be assumed that, should 
the differences between the 
Home Government and that of 
the Transvaal actually lead to 
hostilities, it will be because the 
position taken up by President 
Kruger and his advisers is so 
indefensible as to preclude any 
danger of the theatre of war 
extending beyond the territories 
of the Republic and districts 
contingent with its frontiers. 
The idea is very prevalent in 
this country that war with the 
Transvaal means a terrible and 
bloody struggle—that such a 
conflict would severely tax 
British military resources, that 
it could not be concluded with- 
out a vast expenditure of money, 
and that it must necessarily 
demand consummate leadership 
to bring to a successful issue. 
For this view there appears to 
be no adequate justification. 





- Alas that our gloomiest forebodings should have been more than verified ! 
€ were prepared for Vardon’s success, but scarcely for so overwhelming a 


de 


monstration of superiority. Bannockburn is avenged! On the other hand, 


a hopes of England at cricket have once more been shattered by the extra- 
rainary uphill game played by the Australians in the fourth test-match. 
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In some respects it is not alto- 
gether to be regretted that 
such an opinion should be en- 
tertained: we have so often in 
the past embarked on cam- 
paigns with insufficient troops 
and without proper preparation, 
that a tendency to overrate the 
strength of our enemy is not 
without its advantages. But, 
on the other hand, it is certain 
that among the many oppon- 
ents of the policy of pushing 
matters to extremes, not a few 
are actuated by terror at this 
bogey of Boer military power 
which has been set up, and de- 
rive their convictions not from 
any knowledge of the merits of 
the matter in dispute, but from 
a not unnatural objection to 
exposing the Queen’s soldiers 
to what in all good faith they 
believe to be very grave and 
serious dangers. And it is 
therefore most desirable that 
the military aspect of a pos- 
sible war with the South 
African Republic should, in 
its broad features at least, be 


better understood by the Brit- — 


ish public. 

The very exaggerated esti- 
mate of the fighting strength 
of the Boers which is so gen- 
erally entertained is no doubt 
largely due to recollections of 
the disastrous war of 1881, and 
to the fate of the filibustering 
expedition generally spoken of 
as Jameson’s Raid. This last 
fatuous enterprise it is impos- 
sible to take seriously from the 
military point of view, and to 
discuss it would be mere waste 
of time. But Sir George Col- 
ley’s campaign stands on 
quite another footing. In 1881 
a force of regular British 
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soldiers, under a commander of 
varied experience and great 
distinction, was defeated on 
three separate occasions by the 
military forces of the Trans- 
vaal—forces which then pos- 
sessed far less elaborate organi- 
sation than they do to-day. 
And it will not be out of place 
to briefly recall the incidents 
of the few unfortunate weeks, 
when a small but not unrepre- 
sentative portion of our army 
suffered such signal reverses at 
the hands of a mere collection 
of farmers without discipline 
and without guns. 

Sir W. Butler’s sympathetic 
biography of Sir G. Colley has 
recalled facts almost forgotten, 
to many of us who are familiar 
with the story of the conflicts 
around Laing’s Nek, and who 
acquainted ourselves with the 
topography of the little theatre 
of war when the carcasses of 
slain horses and piles of empty 
cartridge - cases still served as 
marks to denote the vicissi- 
tudes of combat. Sir W. 
Butler makes it clear that the 
ill-fated commander of the Brit- 
ish forces realised from the 
outset that the Boers were an- 
tagonists deserving of respect. 
But in this he stood almost 
alone. The idea that these 
Dutch farmers would offer any 
real resistance to the advancing 
army was ridiculed among the 
colonists of South Africa up to 
the very moment when the news 
was flashed over the wires that 
the troops had delivered their 
assault on the position which 
the enemy had occupied within 
the borders of Natal, and had 
been repulsed with heavy loss. 

To disregard local opinion 1s 
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rarely wise. But on the occa- 
sion of the outbreak of the last 
Boer war local opinion was 
strangely at fault. And there 
can be no question that in at- 
tempting what was in reality a 
desperate enterprise, the storm- 
ing of a position so formidable 
as Laing’s Nek with a mere 
handful of troops, Sir G. Colley 
was influenced not merely by 
anxiety for the beleaguered 
garrisons in the Transvaal, but 
also by the very low opinion of 
the courage and the fighting 
capabilities of the Boers which 
was entertained in the colony of 
which he was the governor. 
This was the first, and it was 
not the least, of the causes which 
brought about the disasters 
suffered by his force. 

Sir G. Colley had practically 
no cavalry, and this is by gen- 
eral consent among military ex- 
perts set down as the chief reason 
for the complete failure of our 
troops to hold their own. It isa 
recognised principle of tactics 
that the most effective way of 
dealing with mounted infantry 
is to operate against it with 
cavalry. So difficult, indeed, is 
the position of mounted infantry 
when attacked by cavalry that 
the great military Powers will 
have nothing to say to a class 
of troops which now forms a 
recognised branch of the British 
army. The Boers fought ex- 
actly as mounted infantry is 
supposed to fight. Their ponies 
served merely as a means of 
transport, enabling them to 
move rapidly from point to 
point and then to operate on 
foot. And, fighting against an 
enemy employing such tactics, 
it was essential that a few 
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squadrons of cavalry should 
form part of the force, to attack 
the adversary when on the 
move, and to harass the ad- 
versary when at rest by threat- 
ening his horses. 

It was the lack of cavalry 
on the British side which 
enabled the Boers to swoop 
down upon the small column 
moving from Mount Prospect 
back towards Newcastle, and 
to catch it in a trap on the 
heights by the Ingogo river. 
Nothing in the war more 
alarmed the Boers than the 
reconnaissance of a cavalry 
squadron, when this at last 
reached Newcastle, far into 
their territory. It was the 
belated appearance of cavalry 
at the front which, more than 
anything else, checked the hos- 
tile raids against the communi- 
cations of the British advanced 
troops at Mount Prospect. And 
the one gleam of light in the 
dark picture of the combats 
which took place, was the charge 
of a few troopers up the steep 
and difficult slopes on the left 
flank of the hostile position 
at Laing’s Nek, and the com- 
plete discomfiture of the enemy 
for the moment at that point, in 
spite of superiority of numbers 
and of entrenchments. 

The topographical features 
of the country at the northern 
apex of Natal adapted them- 
selves exactly to the operations 
of well-armed and mounted 
guerillas possessed with the gift 
of taking cover. The recogni- 
tion of this fact by General 
Joubert and his staff, to such 
an extent that it was boldly 
decided by them to cross the 
frontier and to invade Natal, 
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shows that these were endowed 
with no little practical military 
sagacity: the nature of the 
country in most parts of the 
Transvaal is by no means so 
well suited to such tactics as the 
Boers, unopposed by cavalry, 
were enabled to employ. More- 
over, the fact that the Orange 
Free State frontier ran parallel 
to the line of British com- 
munications, and that the 
neutrality of that republic was, 
in reference to our antagonists, 
essentially of the benevolent 
type, added considerably to the 
difficulties with which Sir G. 
Colley had to contend. 

Then, again, there was the 
very important question of 
musketry. In this the Boers 


showed themselves far superior 
to the British infantry. Trained 
from early youth up in the 
practical use of the rifle on the 


veld, they had attained a pro- 
ficiency in the use of their 
weapons which no regular 
troops could hope for, although 
improvements in instruction 
since 1881 in most armies have 
tended towards advance in 
shooting in the direction in 
which the Boers excelled. This 
factor exerted great influence 
over the tactics of the cam- 
paign. 

Finally, there was the fact 
that the British force was 
numerically insufficient for the 
task. At the time of the 
Majuba Hill disaster there 
were in Natal amply sufficient 
troops of all arms, not only 
to drive the invaders out of 
the colony, but to deal them 
such a blow as could hardly 
fail to bring the campaign ‘to 
a speedy and triumphant close. 
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But in the actual engagements 
which took place the Boers 
had the advantage as regards 
numbers throughout. A weak 
column without cavalry tried to 
fight its way through a difficult 
country opposed by a superior 
mounted force consisting of 
marksmen, and it failed. That 
in the main is the story of the 
Boer war of 1881. 

Now, should hostilities again 
break out, several of the cir- 
cumstances enumerated above 
as having contributed to bring 
about the British failures on 
the last occasion will have 
ceased to be factors in the 
military situation ; and there is 
not one of them which will 
hold good to the same extent, 
and which will exert so pre- 
judicial an influence, as was the 
case eighteen years ago. 

There is no fear now that 
the fighting strength and the 
military qualities of our an- 
tagonists will be underrated. 
There are at present quartered 
in Natal two cavalry regiments, 
and these would be a mere 
nucleus of the mounted force 
which would be assembled in 
the event of war. As far as 
the topographical features of 
the theatre of war are con- 
cerned, these might or might 
not be the same again; but in 
any case, the presence of an 
abundance of troopers on the 
British side would deprive our 
adversaries of the advantages 
which these formerly derived 
from their peculiarities. As 
regards musketry, there is 
every reason to believe that 
while our infantry has made 
immense progress in shooting, 
that of the Boers has deterior- 
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ated. Lastly, there is not the 
slightest probability of her 
Majesty’s Government embark- 
ing upon a struggle with the 
South African Republic with- 
out placing an ample force 
at the disposal of whatever 
general officer may be selected 
for the command. 

But—it may be urged—the 
Boers now have artillery, and, 
if report speaks true, artillery 
of the very newest pattern. 
They have not only added 
greatly to the numbers which 
they can place in the field, 
but have vastly improved the 
organisation of their military 
forces. And they have fortified 
Pretoria, surrounding it with 
a girdle of formidable forts. 

Although fairly accurate in- 
formation no doubt exists at 
the War Office with regard to 
the number and the nature of 
the guns which the Transvaal 
Government can put in the 
field, there is very little about 
this artillery which is generally 
known. But it is not a matter 
of cardinal importance in any 
case. The first element in pro- 
ducing effective artillery-fire is 
previous careful and thorough- 
going training in the use of the 
gun, Quick-firing ordnance, 
high velocities, accurate fuzes, 
sound well on paper. But no 
excellence of material will 
counteract failures on the part 
of the personnel. To suppose 
that the Boer artillery, with its 
mexperienced officers and _ its 
nondescript detachments, could 
maintain a duel with the bat- 
teries of a regular army, is 
tantamount to declaring that 
any rabble provided with arms 
of precision is a match for 
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disciplined soldiers. More than 
this: it remains to be seen 
whether in the field their guns 
will not prove a veritable mill- 
stone round the neck of the 
Boers, cramping their liberty of 
action at every turn, and com- 
pelling them to abandon tactics 
for which they have a natural 
genius and which have served 
them admirably in the past. 

To say that organisation is a 
positive disadvantage to mili- 
tary forces of a certain class 
sounds rather like a paradox. 
But the whole history of war 
between regular and irregular 
forces tends to show that their 
very want of organisation is 
one of the most effective 
weapons in the armoury of the 
latter. Their independence of 
communications, their power of 
dispersing should it appear 
desirable with the intention of 
reassembling at another time 
and place, their unorthodox 
moves in the game, their dis- 
regard for ordinarily accepted 
rules of strategy and _ tactics, 
are in no small degree the con- 
sequence of their lack of a well-. 
regulated military system. It 
may be found, should it be put 
to the test, that the more defi- 
nite organisation which appears 
to have been introduced in the 
forces of the Transvaal has in- 
creased their fighting capabili- 
ties; but it is by no means 
impossible that the changes 
may turn out to have quite a 
contrary effect. 

It would be a mistake to 
attach undue importance to the 
fortification of Pretoria. Still, 
the works have been erected 
deliberately and in peace-time, 
the local military authorities 
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have probably had the benefit 
of good technical advice with 
regard to their details and de- 
sign, their armament is no 
doubt up to date, and they 
may be assumed to _ possess 
properties which would make 
their actual capture an under- 
taking of some difficulty. Their 
existence undoubtedly secures 
the seat of Boer Government 
against a coup de main. But 
a people who put their faith 
in fortifications are trusting in 
a broken reed. We have only 
to recall to mind what occurred 
at Metz after Vionville and 
Gravelotte to perceive that the 
fortress of Pretoria might exer- 
cise a most sinister influence 
over the fortunes of the Trans- 
vaal in the event of war. A 
great place of arms of this class 
acts like a magnet, drawing 
within the girdle formed by 
its forts bodies of men whose 
proper place is in the open field. 
When an invading army has 
got to within range of the guns 
of Pretoria, situated many 
leagues within the territory of 
_their republic, the Boers will 
be in an evil plight—so evil 
that the prospects of a siege of 
their capital are remote indeed. 
The military strength of this 
singular nationality lies in the 
mobility of its troops, and in 
their irregular procedure in the 
theatre of war and on the 
battle - field. The more they 
chain themselves to positions 
and fortresses, the less can 
those attributes which alone 
make them formidable be 
brought into play. 

We have yet to see how the 
Boers will bear themselves 
when brought to bay by ade- 
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quate force. The glamour of 
their victory on Majuba Hill 
has blinded others _ besides 
themselves as to their military 
qualities and bearing, and it is 
hardly realised in this country 
that these sturdy patriotic 
farmers have never been really 
tackled by British troops since 
Boomplatz. Credit is due to 
the men who, on perceiving 
their antagonists on the crests 
of the flat-topped hill which 
towers above Laing’s Nek, 
undertook to try and drive 
them off; but it is very doubt- 
ful whether the attempt ever 
would have been made had it 
been known that 400 British 
soldiers were on the summit. 
Both sides on that memorable 
day were working in the dark, 
the defenders believing the 
numerical strength of the 
assailants to be far greater 
than it was, those creeping up 


the hillside supposing that they 
had to do with a mere handful 


of men. The key of the posi- 
tion was surprised, a_ well- 
directed volley at close quarters 
out of thick cover clearing a 
little spur of its defenders. 
Accounts vary somewhat as to 
exactly what followed; but it 
appears to be certain that the 
soldiers on the hill, already 
nervous by reason of uncer- 
tainty, became panic - stricken 
on not being called upon to 
assume the offensive with the 
bayonet, under the impression 
that they were almost sur- 
rounded by a superior force. 
It was a good piece of work on 
the part of the Boers, but 
they were favoured by extra- 
ordinary luck; and to assume 
from their conduct on this 
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occasion that they have the 
grit to offer stubborn resistance 
to a superior force of all arms 
on ground not selected by 
themselves, is to invest the 
affair with an importance 
which it does not possess. 

The very confidence in them- 
selves which the Boers derive 
from memories of 1881 will 
militate against their prospects 
should there be another war. 
An exaggerated estimate of 
their own capabilities will in- 
duce them to risk general 
engagements in place of trust- 
ing to guerilla tactics. They 
will probably fight well once ; 
but they have to experience 
what modern shell-fire means 
on open ground, and to feel 
their own impotence in face of 
regular cavalry ; and the effect 
will be startling. They will 
not be dealing with a petty 
column of a strength which 
would be held insufficient to 
coerce one of the minor hill 
clans of the Panjab frontier ; 
they will find themselves con- 
fronted by an army. 

It has been stated in many 
journals that a conflict with the 
South African Republic would 
cost this country thousands of 
lives and millions in money. 
Supposing that the quarrel 
were to extend over Cape 
Colony, over the Orange Free 
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State, over Natal, and over 
Rhodesia, it is not impossible 
that this alarmist view might 
be justified. Such a develop- 
ment would be terrible indeed. 
But no greater mistake can be 
made than to suppose that the 
conquest of the Transvaal Boers, 
left to themselves, is a task 
which would severely test the 
British army, or which would 
involve an expenditure which 
need in the least degree alarm 
the taxpayer. 

It is time that the military 
aspects of this question should 
be better and more generally 
understood. To enlarge upon 
the strategical conditions of the 
struggle which is looming on 
the horizon, to suggest the 
strength of the force necessary 
to bring it to a successful con- 
clusion, would obviously be in- 
expedient. War with a civil- 
ised race, well supplied with 
modern armament and fight- 
ing for a national cause, cannot 


be entered upon without some 


misgivings. There is no fear 
of our War Office failing to 
send an ample number of troops 
should their services be re- 
quired. The fear is rather that 
the country may recoil before 
imaginary dangers besetting 
what events may, within the ) 
next few weeks, make an im- 
perative duty. 
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“ ALAS!” murmured the 
Quaker lady, “alas for the 
Bruisers of England! How are 
they fallen!” When one thinks 
of the historical writers of mod- 
ern England, we sympathise 
with Borrow’s Quaker lady. 
“How are they fallen!” the 
historical writers of England, 
or perhaps we should say, “ How 
are they risen!” out of human 
ken. Certain it is that, for one 
reason or another, our living 
historical writers are not much 
read. The world does not wel- 
come them as it welcomed 
Hume, Macaulay, Froude, or 
even Mr J. R. Green, who, but 
for evil fate, might still be com- 
peting with our most popular 
novelists. A readable historian 
might still hold his own, but 
our historians do not usually 
permit themselves to be read 
without too extreme labour. 

That history, composed in 
our own day, is unpopular, does 
not seem wholly the fault of 
a public sunken in sloth. Many 
most applauded and popular 
novels demand, from the nat- 
ural man, a laborious patience, 
such as is not called for even 
by the author of ‘Feudal Eng- 
land,’ who does not aim at 
attracting the volatile or stoop- 
ing to the herd. The style and 
touch of Professor Maitland, as 
in ‘Domesday Book and Be- 
yond,’ are charming and buoy- 
antly light in comparison with 
those of certain authors of 
modern romance. The public, 


in short, can undertake very 
hard and heavy reading, where 
some applauded novels are con- 
cerned, yet history, as now 
written, is neglected. People 
who care for history fall back 
on Froude and Macaulay, 
though their works, in every 
sense, are not “up to date,” 
and would benefit by note 
variorum, correcting the errors 
and adding new material. The 
truth is that the books of Mac- 
aulay and Froude, nay, even of 
Mommsen, are literature, while 
the new schools of historians 
“despise literature,” and insist 
on producing what they call 
“science.” Thus, though in 
our universities historical study 
is infinitely more popular than 
ever it was; though our young 
men pore over charters, and 
our young women (according to 
Mr Frederic Harrison) peruse 
medieval washing-bills, —none 
the less we have scarcely a 
historian whom the public reads. 
In truth, history is in a parlous 
case, and the interesting thing 
is that historians love to have 
it so. This I gather from a 
curious, instructive, and even 
diverting book, ‘ Introduction 
to the Study of History,’ by 
C. V. Langlois, and C. Seigno- 
bos, of the Sorbonne. Trans- 
lated by G. G. Berry, with a 
preface by F. York Powell.’ 
From this book I learn, gener- 
ally, that history is not (now) 
for the public, that history 1s 
not literature, and that it ought 
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to be devoid of human interest. 
Now, lack of human interest 
is the very last thing with 
which Mr York Powell’s 
enemies (if he has _ any) 
would charge him. His pre- 
face to this learned work is 
full of interest, yet he seems 
to believe, contre-caeur as it 
were, in the theories of MM. 
Langlois and Seignobos. “A 
history-book is not necessarily 
good,” he says, “if it appears 
to the literary critic ‘readable 
and interesting,’ nor bad be- 
cause it seems to him ‘hard or 
heavy reading.’” “The liter- 
ary critic” is a vague quantity. 
But surely no book of history 
need be, in fact, “hard and 
heavy reading.” Mr Mait- 
land’s books, for example, are 
not heavy reading, even when 
he deals with points the most 
obscure in the development of 
institutions. They are ex- 
tremely readable by persons 
who care to know about serfs, 
villeins, the origin of boroughs, 
and so forth. A book is bad, 
we think, if it is “heavy” in 
manner, however “heavy” its 
theme may be. Mr York 
Powell goes on, “ The formation 
and expression of ethical judg- 
ments, the approval or con- 
demnation of Caius Julius 
Cesar or of Cesar Borgia, is 
not a thing within the his- 
torian’s province.” Therefore 
all historians, from Herodotus 
to Mommsen, who deal in moral 
verdicts, are, so far, out of 
their province. A historian, 
it seems, must divest himself 
of humanity, and of human in- 
terests, while he narrates the 
actions of human beings. The 
“portraits” of Clarendon, Thu- 
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cydides, Freeman, Macaulay, 
Mommsen, are all matter in 
the wrong place. Without 
these, however, history must 
inevitably be dull, and unread- 
able, and heavy, and a closed 
book to the public. In fact, as 
far as I can understand our 
authors, the public has no 
business with history. History 
is to be written by specialists 
for specialists. Now Mommsen, 
for instance, is of specialists the 
most distinguished. But as 
soon as he writes what the 
public can read, deserting the 
collection of inscriptions for 
exposition in narrative, he be- 
comes little better than one of 
the wicked. His Cesar, his 
Gracchi, his Cicero, are sins 
against history. “We find,” 
say the French authors, 
“specialists in critical scholar- 
ship writing general histories 
in which they let their imagina- 
tions guide them in the work 
of construction.” Curtius and 
Mommsen are examples of this 
crime. Well, can science be 
pursued at all without imag- 
ination? Darwin and New- 
ton needed, and used, imagina- 
tion, as much as Homer or 
Shakespeare. Without imag- 
ination construction is impos- 
sible. Without imagination to 
construe them, documents are 
meaningless. 

Again, “Men whose infor- 
mation is all that could be de- 
sired, whose monographs in- 
tended for specialists are full 
of merit, sometimes show them- 
selves capable, when they write 
for the public, of grave offences 
against scientific method. The 
Germans are habitual offenders. 
Consider Mommsen. .. .” I 
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do consider Mommsen, — with 
grateful and respectful admir- 
ation. I need no more accept 
Mommsen’s Cicero, for example, 
than I believe in Mr Froude’s 
Mary Stuart, or in his Henry 
VIII. But I find a man of 
vast knowledge writing about 
men “ina human kind of way,” 
though, of course, in a fallible 
way. Ican read Mommsen: a 
part of the public can read him, 
and where is the use of an au- 
thor who does not permit him- 
self to be read? Mommsen, 
with other sinners, applies him- 
self “to the task of producing 
works of art: in this endeavour 
those who have no talent make 
themselves ridiculous, and the 
talent of those who have any 
is spoilt by their preoccupation 
with the effect they wish to 
produce.” Perhaps “those 
who have no talent” are ex- 
cellent hands at writing for 
specialists. But that the tal- 
ent of Mommsen or Macaulay 
is “spoilt,” who but MM. 
Seignobos and Langlois will 
declare? They have the de- 
fects of their qualities, for which 
every reader of sense knows 
how to make due allowance. 
We do not accept Macaulay’s 
Claverhouse or Mommsen’s 
Cesar as the Claverhouse or 
Cesar who is known only to 
his Maker. But we learn 
(after due deductions) and we 
are entertained. 

The result of these “scien- 
tific” notions is, I think, that 
the public is to have no history, 
for men of real information 
are demoralised by writing for 
the public, while the non-speci- 
alist (the abandoned “ popular- 
iser ”) is a person of contemptible 
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character. ‘General history,” 
as I understand our authors, 
cannot be written at all. No 
man is a specialist in all the 
elements of a nation’s history, 
and if such a phoenix did 
exist, and did write “general 
history,” the odds are that he 
would be demoralised, like 
Mommsen,— would become a 
“habitual offender.” Thus tiny 
bits of knowledge are to be the 
special property of a small class ; 
some owning one “poffle or 
pendicle,” some another. No- 
body has a right in the general 
folkland of the past. To vary 
the metaphor, I venture to 
conceive that just as rivers 
exist to feed navigable canals, 
so monographs, and other valu- 
able works of specialists, exist 
as feeders of “ general history ” ; 
of something that intelligent 
men and women can read, and 
thereby be instructed. I am 
not arguing that the historian 
ought to be a mass of preju- 
dices, like Froude or Macaulay ; 
still less that he ought to 
employ the violent rhetoric of 
Mr Green. But he should aim 
at producing a “work of art” ; 
he should, indeed he must, 
employ his constructive imagin- 
ation. The defect of Macaulay’s, 
Froude’s, and Mommsen’s books 
is not that they are works of 
art, but that, as works of art, 
they are injured by glaring col- 
our, and want of keeping, and 
discordant “values,” These 
are injurious to art no _ less 
than to science. The sin lies, 
not in the presence of the 
element of art, but in crimes 
against the canons of art. 
Such crimes are easily avoided 
by historians who, dispensing 
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with art, are also condemned 
to dispense with readers. 

Mr York Powell, when in- 
troducing his French friends, 
reinforces their argument. 
“Whether we like it or not” 
(we like it rarely), “history 
has got to be scientifically 
studied, and it is not a question 
of style, but of accuracy, of 
fulness of observation, and cor- 
rectness of reasoning that is 
before the student.” But it is 
also, I maintain, a question of 
style. Without style no book 
will endure, as Gibbon’s great 
work, for example, does endure. 
But perhaps our scientific 
friends will carry matters so 
far as to deny that any his- 
torical book whatever deserves 
to endure—has any right to 
endure. For if history is 
science, books of science do 


not persist (as a rule), but in 


a year or two become rococo, 
passés, out of date. Where are 
some of the scientific articles 
in the ‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’? Where are the snows 
of yesteryear ? 

Our authors keep insisting 
that history must be “up to 
date.” But history simply can- 
not be up to date. New facts 
are unearthed, new theories 
(mostly absurd) are evolved, 
while a new history book is 
passing through the press. The 
“up to date” of to-day is the 
exploded fancy of to-morrow. 
The very latest notion about 
these exciting themes, Knights’ 
Fees, Boroughs, Manors, Mer- 
cheta Mulierum, to-day are, 
and to-morrow are cast into 
the oven. Science, in many 
branches, is a set of mirages. 
I myself, lately, was at great 
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pains to confute a_ certain 
author’s Theory of West Afri- 
can Religion. I did confute 
it, I think; but I did not know 
that, in a paragraph of a more 
recent work, my author had 
already thrown his theory over- 
board. I was unconsciously 
forcing an open door. This 
kind of experience is eternally 
recurring ; the mists of science 
are constantly, by their very 
nature, dissolving and taking 
fresh forms. Thus considered, 
history “written scientifically,” 
and without regard to style, 
can never endure. It is his- 
tory written as literature, and 
with regard to style, that does 
and will remain, wre perennius. 
Clarendon lasts, Macaulay per- 
sists, Hume endures, Carlyle is 
not superannuated; though 
fresh facts are discovered, and 
old stories are disproved. 
These, and many other great 
historical writers, survive by 
their style. A historian, of 
course, ought to be accurate 
(as far as mere mortals may) ; 
of course he ought to reason 
correctly (“at least as far as he 
is able”); but if he wants his 
book to be read, and if he 
wants it to go on being read 
after he is dust, a historian 
must have style. It is essen- 
tial. Style is the salt of litera- 
ture, and history is literature. 
Of course neither Mr York 
Powell nor his French allies 
instigate historians to write 
badly, blankly, baldly. “ Hux- 
ley, and Darwin, and Clifford 
have shown that a book may 
be good science and yet good 
reading.” ‘I am no that sure 
about” Mr Huxley,always. But 
I am fairly sure that a book, if 
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it is to survive a year or two, 
must be well written. It is not 
enough to be accurate, it is not 
enough to be up to date. In 
fact, I repeat, no mortal can be 
up to date. As I write (July 
12, 1899, 6.30 P.M.) an example 
arrives. I have passed for press 
a chapter on Roman Scotland. 
I have insisted that the Romans 
did not invade Ireland. That 
seemed a safe thing to say. 
But, lo! comes in the ‘ Classical 
Review, July 1899. Herein I 
learn that Pfitzner and Gude- 
man hold that Agricola did 
invade Ireland. The reasons 
of Pfitzner “were foolish,” but 
Mr Haverfield examines the 
reasons of Gudeman. The 
reasons of Gudeman are “a 
straw theory set up to be de- 
molished.” That is very satis- 
factory : still, no history can be 
“up to date.” “ Foolish” ideas, 
“straw theories,” insist on being 
set up, and no mortal can keep 
pace with them. 

Now, for a last word on style. 
“Tt is not a question of style,” 
we have heard Mr York Powell 
maintain. But, later, he cites 
his authors as saying that “the 
historian has not the right to 
use a faulty, low, careless, or 
clogged style. . . . He has not 
the privilege of writing badly. 
But he ought always to write 
well, and not to bedizen his 
prose with extra finery once a- 
week.” Then, after all, it is a 
question of style, and for that I 
am arguing. As to “bedizening 
his prose once a-week,” our prose 
must match our topic. We need 
not describe the battles of Hast- 
ings or Bannockburn in the 
same level manner and _ pedes- 
trian fashion as we discuss 
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Knights’ Fees or the Lords of 
the Articles. “Purple patches” 
are an abomination, but he who 
tells the tale of a great event, 
or a romantic adventure, must 
tell it with spirit. I will go 
further: the historian is not 
compelled to lack the sense of 
humour. Nothing can be more 
comic than the attitude of 
Henry VIII. towards Scotland 
after Solway Moss. Henry ap- 
pears as the big, strong, vain, 
stupid giant of fairy tale, always 
baffled and mocked by his little 
human opponent. When Henry 
desires to kidnap the baby Mary 
Stuart, and then fears that she 
has already been “changed at 
nurse,” and that he is stealing 
the wrong child, Henry is 
frankly an object of mirth. 
Why not say so; why keep up 
the old unscientific idea of “the 
dignity of history”? The situ- 
ation being humorous, it is act- 
ually “scientific” to say, and 
show, that humorous it is. 
While maintaining that his- 
tory was, is, and must be litera- 
ture, I do not, of course, deny 
that it also was, is, and must 
be “scientific.” Science is 
organised common-sense, ap- 
plied to inquiry. Every his- 
torian worth naming has been 
as scientific as his temperament, 
and the ideas of his age, per- 
mitted. It is not within the 
last fifty years alone that his- 
torians have laboriously un- 
earthed and consulted ‘“docu- 
ments.” No modern historian 
has travelled and toiled more 
laboriously to gather MSS. 
than did honest John of 
Fordun, in the late fourteenth 
century. We do not call 
Fordun a scientific historian, 
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up to the present standard, 
but he was as scientific as he 
knew how to be. He did his 
best, and “the men of the 
Merse can do no more.” Con- 
sider how Carte practised 
“Heuristik,” the slang word 
for the research of documents. 
Our age, most properly, is 
more precise, more “pernickety,” 
as the Scots has it, as to 
evidence, but all this is matter 
of degree, not difference in 
kind. Indices, catalogues, cal- 
endars of MSS. are compiled 
and printed: paleography is 
studied at the Universities, till 
the number of young experts 
almost constitutes a public in 
itself. The French, with their 

cole des Chartes, are in ad- 
vance of us. We applaud their 
labours: we all wish history 
to be more and more scientific 
in her inquiries. But we insist 
that human qualities in ex- 


position must keep pace with 


patience in acquisition. ‘Toute 
trouvaille procure une jouis- 
sance,” say ourmentors: “ Every 
new find is enjoyable.” But 
whatsoever is new is not, there- 
fore, important. The modern 
historian is apt to make a 
mountain out of his mole-hill 
of a new discovery, or to 
rewrite history under the influ- 
ence of a “straw theory.” This 
may be strikingly original, it 
may be magnificent, but History 
it is not. 

Another blunder (as our 
authors note) is blind devotion 
to the “emendation game.” 
MSS. must be critically ex- 
amined, as a matter of course. 
James I. of Scotland long suf- 
fered under a false imputation, 
to which he was condemned by 
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a comma or two printed in the 
wrong place. The vast col- 
lections of our printed State 
Papers are not always to be 
relied upon. The old English 
and Scots are modernised ; 
punctuation is muddled, by 
even painstaking editors; one 
does not: always feel sure of 
the accuracy of the translations 
from old French and Spanish. 
To be freely scientific, a his- 
torian should be a_palexo- 
grapher, capable of comparing 
with the MSS., and so con- 
trolling, the useful printed docu- 
ments. This is well— nay, 
indispensable — but to make 
emendations for the sake of 
the sport is as injurious to 
history as to scholarship. Our 
authors, always judicious in 
detail, warn us against the 
violent delights of the Emen- 
dation Game. Researches into 
authorship, of course, they 
recommend. Historians were 
once apt to quote Matthew 
of Westminster, or Simeon of 
Durham, or I forget who of 
Brompton, and to think that 
they had done enough. Now, 
we ask, Who was Matthew of 
Westminster? Too clearly his 
name was Harris; nor was the 
Brompton historian what Dr 
Lingard supposed. We used 
to think that Mr Freeman’s 
honest Winchester Chronicle 
was plenarily inspired. Was 
it not written in “honest Eng- 
lish”? But times are altered, 
and the statements of the 
Winchester Chronicle are not 
always regarded as “honest 
Injun.” Our French mentors, 
however, are very much mis- 
taken if they think that critical 
analysis of authorities is “a 
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new invented game.” I open 
Horace Walpole’s ‘ Historic 
Doubts on the Life and Reign 
of King Richard the Third’ 
(1768). On the title - page 
Walpole prints as his motto— 
“ History is only founded on the 
evidence of the authors who have 
transmitted it to us. It is of the 
highest moment, then, to know 
precisely who and what these authors 
were. On this point nothing ought 
to be neglected; their date, their 
birth, their part, if any, in affairs, 
their sources, their interest in these, 
are all essential circumstances, which 
we have no right to ignore. On all 
these things depends their measure of 
authority, and without knowledge of 
these particulars we run the risk of 
relying on an historian who may be 
unfair, or, at least, ill-informed.” 


I translate the French, from 
‘Histoire de lAcadémie des 
Inscriptions,’ vol. x. The re- 
marks are common-sense, and 
it was not left to our age 
to show common-sense. Even 
our great poet - historian, Bar- 
bour, prefers and specifies the 
authors of his first-hand evi- 
dence (1370). 

“The public at large,” say 
our authors, “with its vulgar 
and superficial standards, has 
nothing but disdain for the 
whole of critical scholarship.” 
I am not arguing for the vile 
herd ; but I do think that the 
public is anxious to accept the 
proved results of critical schol- 
arship, if it can get them, while 
it does not want to have all the 
laboratory processes forced on 
its attention. But, till scien- 
tific historians write readably, 
what is the public to do? It 
reads Mr Froude, because he is 
so readable. From Mr Froude 
the public will never be won, till 
some scientific historian writes 
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about his topics as agreeably, 
with less bias and with more 
accuracy. Why should not one 
of our scientific historians stoop 
to this labour? Nobody pre- 
vents him from being as scien- 
tific as he pleases, but the 
public insists that he shall be 
able to write. Surely it is pos- 
sible to please, without being 
inaccurate and unfair. “A 
complete divorce between eru- 
dition and history seems to-day 
almost inexplicable,” say our 
authors, yet it is they who, at 
some moments, pronounce a 
divorce between history and 
literature. 

They are most entertaining 
when they diagnose what they 
call “ Froude’s Disease.” Now 
Bright’s disease (I fancy) was 
not one from which Dr Bright 
personally suffered. Possibly 
we should say “ Freeman’s Dis- 
ease,” as Mr Freeman so fre- 
quently diagnosed the malady 
of his great contemporary, just 
as others now diagnose the com- 
plaint of Mr Freeman. “Chronic 
inaccuracy ” is the malady, how- 
ever we choose to name it. 
The late Mr Paget, in ‘ Maga,’ 
studied this disease as exhibited 
in the case of Macaulay. Every- 
body has had Froude’s disease, 
like measles, more or less severe- 
ly. Aconscious sufferer, I have 
taken pleasure in studying my 
own symptoms as exhibited by 
the most scientific historians of 
our day. They all (or almost 
all), in undergraduate phrase, 
“make howlers.” The _ best 
man (as far as accuracy goes) is 
he who makes the minimum of 
“howlers.” Mr Froude, con- 
sidering his eminent industry in 
research, made the maximum of 
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howlers. He was not, indeed, 
as our authors say, “one of the 
first in England to base the 
study of history on that of 
original documents, as well un- 
published as published.” Every- 
body did that. Florence of 
Worcester did it (in a way), 
Hemingburgh did it, Fordun 
did it, Carte did it, Tytler did 
it in Mr Froude’s own field. Mr 
Froude only broke into a virgin 
collection of documents, at 
Simancas. To say that he was 
“one of the first in England to 
use unpublished documents” is 
to suffer from Froude’s disease, 
from “chronic inaccuracy.” 
Our authors admit that “every 
one makes mistakes.” “What 
is abnormal is to make many 
mistakes, to be always making 
them, i in spite of the most perse- 
vering efforts to be exact.” In 
truth, the efforts of Mr Froude 
and of other sufferers are not 
“the most persevering.” By 
real perseverance in a most 
disagreeable task, that of eter- 
nally repeated verification, a 
man must be able to get rid of, 
at least, many of the spots of 
Froude’s disease. The weaker 
his power of meticulous atten- 
tion, the stronger the activity 
of his subconscious imagination, 
the more must he persevere. 
I do remember getting into 
trouble at school from translat- 
ing the Greek words that my 
subconscious self beheld on the 
printed page before me. I 
translated them correctly, but 
—the words were not there. 
Something else was there. Per- 
severance in struggling with 
my subconscious self was in- 
culeated by the application of 
physical suffering. Perhaps 
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imperfect sight aids the uncon- 
scious self which presented Mr 
Froude with so many facts that 
were not facts. ‘“ Precipitancy ” 
is another factor in the malady. 
Yet we are bidden, by a German, 
to avoid “excessive preoccupa- 
tion with little things.” Another 
says, “ The criticism of texts and 
sources has become a branch of 
sport: the least breach of the 
rules is considered unpardon- 
able. . . . Scholars are mostly 
malevolent and discourteous to 
each other.” Instead of doing 
perfectly what Mr Froude or 
any other author did imper- 
fectly, they show up their neigh- 
bours’ “howlers”! Thus “men 
reach at length a state of mor- 
bid anxiety and _ scrupulosity 
which prevents them from doing 
anything at all, for fear of 
possible imperfections.” 

Thus historians are between 
Scylla and Charybdis, to use 
a novel phrase. They jump, 
like Mr Froude, into a sea of 
MSS. and bring up a book of 
absorbing interest—a pearl, but 
a bizarre pearl, like those so 
cunningly set in gold by the 
artists of the Renaissance. Or 
they pore over their work with 
a patent double- million mag- 
nifying pair of spectacles, and 
never produce anything worth 
looking at. Of the two mala- 
dies, give me Froude’s disease. 
Measles is better than paraly- 
sis. And paralysis it is when, 
as Von Pflugk Harting says, 
“The highest branches of his- 
torical science are despised : 
all that is valued is micro- 
scopic observations and abso- 
lute accuracy in unimportant 
details.” Our authors, never- 
theless, applaud the perpetual 
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microscopic criticism which 
scholars hestow on each other. 
“Barring the harshness, they 
are quite right.” They “bar 
the door against the tribe of 
incapables and charlatans who 
once infested their profession.” 
But how can a scholar be 
doing anything worth men- 
tioning if he eternally “gets 
up and bars the door”? Time, 
and that promptly, will get 
rid of humbugs. “In most 
works of historical popularisa- 
tion there inevitably appear 
blemishes of every kind, which 
the well-informed always note 
with pleasure.” The well-in- 
formed always note the blunders 
of histories that appeal to the 
public “ with pleasure.” In the 
name of Science, why? Let me 
be very impertinent. In the In- 
troduction of ten pages which 
so great and genial a scholar as 
Mr York Powell has contributed 
to the work of MM. Langlois 
and Seignobos, I remark an in- 
teresting set of—inaccuracies ! 
In one way this is consolatory ; 
if there is a beam in my own 
eye, there are motes in his 
organ of vision. But am I to 
“note them with pleasure”? 
Perish the thought! 

These are the joys of pedants. 
Let them popularise something 
themselves. Let them compete 
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with and supersede our vulgar 
Michelets, Froudes, Macaulays, 
Mommsens. But, to do that, 
the well-informed need genius, 
and genius is what they do not 
always possess, and do not view, 
like other men, “ with pleasure.” 
It is written, “ We no longer go 
to history for lessons in morals, 
nor for good examples of con- 
duct, nor yet for dramatic or 
picturesque scenes.” But we, for 
our part, do go to history for all 
these things. We go for them, 
and we get them abundantly. 

Scotland has now, at last, 
Chairs of History in the Uni- 
versities of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and, I believe, at 
Aberdeen. There is even a 
kind of Stool of History, a 
fearfully under-endowed Stool, 
in that centre of history, St 
Andrews. Let us hope that 
the learned Professors do not 
adopt the opinion that history 
is not literature, do not over- 
estimate tithes of mint and 
cumin, but teach their pupils 
that history is a human, and 
should be a delightful, study by 
men and women, of what our 
ancestors did and endured for 
causes now religious, now 
romantic, but always deserving 
to be recorded not only with 
accuracy but with charm. 

A. LANG. 
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AN article published in the 
March number of ‘ Maga’ de- 
scribed the struggle between 
English and French for posi- 
tions on the Lower Niger and 
in Borgu, which was terminated 
by the Convention of 14th June 
1898. It was explained in that 
account that the encroachment 
of France was no new thing; 
that a definite resistance to it 
was of recent date; and that in 
the struggle generated by this 
resistance there were two cen- 
tres of friction—Borgu and the 
hinterland of the Gold Coast. 
The resistance on the Niger 
was by far the more successful— 
that is to say, in that region 
we sacrificed few of our just 
claims, and none to which any 
great importance attached. But 
on the Niger we had everything 
for us: we could transport by 
sea and river to within a few 
marches of the contested points 
as Many men as we chose, and 
provisions to maintain them 
there. The exploration of the 
river had been done by English- 
men, except the work of Barth, 
and Barth was employed by 
England ; the country had been 
opened up to trade by English- 
men; and last, but not least, 
the Niger Company’s military 
operations, culminating in the 
brilliant campaign against 
Nupé and Illorin, had set 
British prestige high. In the 
region north of Ashanti things 
were very different. It had not 


been explored by Englishmen 
nor exploited by Englishmen, 
and events had so befallen as in 
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no way to enhance the reputa- 
tion of Englishmen in war. 

For more than a century 
England had been the pre- 
dominant Power on the coast, 
but here, as everywhere except 
on the Niger, English traders 
had sat on the coast and let such 
trade come to them as the in- 
land rulers had been pleased to 
let through. In 1850-55 Barth 
explored and described the pas- 
toral countries which lie within 
the bend of the Niger and north 
of the great forest-belt. In 
1873-74 the Wolseley expedition 
crushed the Ashanti power and 
opened the way to the interior 
if we had chosen to use it. A 
vassal king at Kumasi, con- 
trolling the trade-routes and 
controlled himself by a British 
Resident, might have enabled 
us to ‘draw into our hands all 
the commerce of huge and 
populous regions. But the 
nation was still in the state 
of mind represented by the 
House of Commons’ Committee 
of 1865; few believed that our 
West African possessions were 
anything but an encumbrance ; 
and the Wolseley campaign was 
regarded as a very costly exploit 
performed in order to maintain 
the British prestige and to put 
down human sacrifice. We 
declined to be responsible for 
anything beyond the Prah, and 
no white man crossed that river 
except one or two explorers. 
In 1876 Dr Gouldsbury got 
as far north as Salaga, and 
it was counted a surprising 
journey. In 1879 envoys came 
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down from Timbuctoo to Sierra 
Leone bearing presents (though 
most of these had been taken 
from them on the road), and 
desiring to enter into friendly 
relations with Great Britain. 
Up to then, no European 
Power had shown any desire 
to interpose in these regions; 
France was only feeling her 
way up the Senegal. Sir 
Samuel Rowe, the governor 
of Sierra Leone, was for send- 
ing up @ mission to make a 
treaty with Timbuctoo, and had 
selected two officers, but the 
proposal was knocked on 
the head. Ten years later 
Sierra Leone was an enclave 
in French territory, with a 
barrier of prohibitive tariffs 
round it cutting off its com- 
merce; and already the first 
step had been taken to reduce 
our possessions on the Gold 
Coast to the same condition. 
In 1888 M. Binger, a French 
officer, set out from the head- 
waters of the Niger — which 
the French had just reached 
by way of the Senegal—on a 
journey of exploration through 
the country in which Samory 
was then paramount. His 
object was to explore all that 
is embraced in the bend of the 
Niger and make his way through 
tothe Gulf of Guinea. Starting 
from Bammako and obtaining 
a safe-conduct from Samory, 
he reached Kong. From Kong 
he proceeded in a north-easterly 
direction to Wagadugu, capital 
of Moshi, the most important 
town in all this region of 
Africa between the forest-belt 
and the Niger, whose king 
claimed to have under him 
333 ruling nabas. Binger was 
VOL. CLXVI.—NO. MVI. 
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received at Banema by Bokary, 
then heir to the kingship of 
Moshi, and was promised ac- 
cess to the “ Naba of nabas.” 
But some word of a German 
force coming up from the coast 
reached Wagadugu: the king 
grew frightened, and ordered 
that’ no white man should be 
admitted. So M. Binger was 
obliged to be content with ex- 
ploring Gurunsi, Mamprusi, and 
Dagomba, all countries lying 
due north of Ashanti, and there- 
fore plainly included in the 
British hinterland. In 1889 the 
frontier between the Gold Coast 
and the adjoining French Ivory 
Coast had been fixed by joint 
agreement up to the ninth 
parallel, so that south of this 
latitude M. Binger had no scope, 
and turned west to Bona. De- 
scending thence to Bontuku, 
he met there Treich-Lapléne, 
who had come up from Grand 
Bassam in search of him; and 
so the journey from the Niger 
to the Gulf of Guinea was 
completed. 

Thus the first exploration of 
this country since the days of 
Barth was made by a French 
officer; and France did not 
sleep over the affair. In August 
1890 a clause was appended to 
the .Anglo-French Convention 
which established the famous 
Say-Barrua line as delimiting 
the English and French spheres 
west of Lake Tchad. Immedi- 
ately afterwards M. Monteil 
was despatched on a mission 
to reconnoitre this conventional 
boundary; and in order to reach 
Say, he took his way right 
across the bend of the Niger. 
With ten Senegalese and one 
white non-commissioned officer, 

T 
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he set out from Ségu, by that 
time become a place of arms on 
the Upper Niger. Wherever 
he went he concluded treaties ; 
and he also attempted to enter 
Wagadugu, where Bokary had 
now become king, but failed, as 
M. Binger had failed, to gain 
admittance, and as another 
Frenchman, Dr Crozat, had 
failed also. However, M. Mon- 
teil got safely through to Say 
—though not without diffi- 
culties by the way—and reaped 
a considerable crop of treaties. 
English Ministers knew per- 
fectly well what he was doing. 
They also knew presumably 
that in 1892 M. Marchand 


(whom a combination of quali- 
ties and circumstances have 
since made world-famous) was 
being employed to push up from 
the Ivory Coast towards the 
head-waters of the Niger, in 


order to effect a junction be- 
tween the French possessions. 
Moreover, in 1884 the Germans 
had occupied the strip of coast 
now known as Togoland, and 
had advanced with considerable 
energy towards the interior. 
An agreement had been made 
with them delimiting the fron- 
tier up to the junction of the 
rivers Volta and Daka; and 
north of that a section of coun- 
try (up to then practically 
unexplored, and known only 
by hearsay) was marked off 
on the map as a neutral zone, 
in which each country pledged 
itself to acquire no protector- 
ate. Within this neutral zone 
—whose neutrality still exists 
in theory, but has in practice 
been frequently and freely vio- 
lated—lay the town of Salaga. 
When Dr Gouldsbury went 
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there in 1876 he found cara- 
vans coming down from Tripoli, 
as they had done in the days 
of Herodotus. This important 
section of country was then 
staked off as the joint preserve 
of England and Germany by an 
agreement in 1887-88; and it 
may be said that this document 
marks the first point at which 
England asserted any practical 
interest in the territories north 
of Ashanti. But in 1892 it was 
decided that the activity of our 
rivals—Germans and French— 
to the east and west made it 
necessary that we should do 
something, and something ac- 
cordingly was done, which had 
at all events the merit of being 
cheap. Mr George Ferguson, 
an educated native of the Gold 
Coast, who was employed as a 
surveyor of roads, was sent up 
to make treaties and establish 
protectorates in the countries 
lying about the neutral zone. 
Mr Ferguson was a man of 
exceptional ability ; his topo- 
graphical work has stood the 
test of subsequent exploration 
to a degree which can be 
claimed by few Europeans 
working under similar condi- 
tions; but he was a negro, and 
it was a grave mistake to send 
a black man to represent Eng- 
land in countries to which no 
Englishman had _ ever _pene- 
trated. He secured a certain 
number of treaties south, east, 
and west of the neutral zone, 
but did not succeed in getting 
so far as Moshi, the way being 
blocked by the barbarous 
people of Gurunsi. At that 
time the English were known 
throughout the Niger bend as 
the white men who had beaten 
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the Ashantis; but the know- 
ledge was remote and vague, 
and it would have been hard 
to convince a negro ruler that 
a Power which had withdrawn 
south of the Prah was still 
paramount in Kumasi. The 
truth was that we were not 
paramount. An expedition of 
200 well-armed men, with a 
white officer, accompanied by 
Mr Ferguson, could no doubt 
have secured for England 
Moshi, with its three million 
inhabitants, and the whole 
country up to the Niger; but 
the Ashantis would scarcely 
have let such an expedition 
through their country. The 
enormous expense of the 1873 
expedition had been practically 
barren of results. 

Meantime the French fol- 
lowed up exploration by con- 
quest. They defeated and 


drove off Ahmadu, sovereign 
of the Toucouleurs, and thus 
cleared a way for themselves 
along the Upper Niger, till by 
the end of 1893 they were in 


Timbuctoo. They attacked 
Samory and drove him from 
pillar to post through all the 
region where his power origin- 
ated—in the country north of 
Liberia —forcing him steadily 
eastward. A body of his 
Sofas, apparently seeking to 
get into touch with the traders 
on the coast, came down into 
the hinterland of Sierra Leone 
and raided it. The British ex- 
pedition despatched to deal 
with these marauders was the 
one which came into collision 
with the French at Waima. 
That deplorable incident, and 
one or two cases of friction on 
the northern boundary of Sierra 
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Leone, made the British public 
realise at last that France was 
active and hostile in West 
Africa, and that countries over 
which we might have secured 
sovereignty at any time within 
the Queen’s reign were now an 
object of desire to our neigh- 
bours,—more than that, were 
being rapidly annexed. It was 
also already noticeable that the 
revenue in Sierra Leone had 
fallen in proportion as the hin- 
terland had been curtailed. 
There were, therefore, people 
found to urge that steps should 
be taken to secure what was 
still open to us in the rear of 
the Gold Coast. In the latter 
half of 1894, about the same time 
as Colonel Lugard was travel- 
ling through Borgu and mak- 
ing treaties, Ferguson was 
despatched for a second time, 
and this time succeeded in 
securing a protectorate right 
up to Moshi. In the five years 
which had passed since M. 
Binger’s journey, the name of 
France had become widely 
known in the bend of the 
Niger, and the methods of 
France in Africa, though effec- 
tive, are not lenient. Bokary 
received Ferguson in Waga- 
dugu, and joyfully accepted 
the protection of Great Britain. 
Had he not done so, he would 
probably still be king in Moshi. 
The Power under which he 
had chosen to range himself 
was distant 500 miles on the 
coast, separated from him b 
the forest-belt and by Ashantis, 
who were nominally submissive, 
but in reality hostile. A further 
barrier was being interposed by 
Samory, who, about the same 
date as Ferguson signed the 
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treaty in Wagadugu, was en- 
tering Kong and pushed rapidly 
eastward, so that in 1895 any 
expedition that might march 
northward risked a_ conflict 
with his Sofas. Further, the 
English in West Africa were 
still exceedingly slow to act, and 
the Government half-hearted 
in its policy. France, on the 
other hand, was resolute and 
ambitious, and at Bandiagara 
on the Upper Niger, some 
twenty marches—say 220 miles 
—from Wagadugu, the French 
were in force. For the moment 
they were busy elsewhere, but 
their schemes were fully devel- 
oped and far-reaching. The 
occupation of Abomey in 1892 
had given a new direction to 
their policy, and from the coast 
at Porto Novo they were send- 
ing up missions with a view to 
securing access to the navigable 
Niger on one hand, and on the 
other to turning the hinter- 
lands, both of Togo and the 
Gold Coast. The Niger was 
the most immediate object of 
their pacific or semi-pacitic ad- 
vance, for here they had to do 
with the Niger Company, and 
the Company was not so de- 
liberate in its movements as 
the British Government. Their 
actual resources for war were 
for the time being directed 
against Samory. Driven past 
Sierra Leone and Liberia, he 
had now devastated the coun- 
try due north of the Ivory 
Coast, and had cut the com- 
munications which Marchand 
had for two years been labori- 
ously establishing. In 1894 
Marchand was in the import- 
ant town of Kong when envoys 
arrived from Samory, desiring 
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leave to send one of his sons to 
attend the Moslem college in 
that town. The son was to be 
accompanied by a suitable ret- 
inue. It was impossible to put 
an intimation more delicately, 
and Marchand in vain used 
his influence to have the request 
refused. He withdrew towards 
the coast ; but at the same time 
a strong force under Colonel 
Monteil, which was then under 
orders to proceed to the Upper 
Ubanghi, was set free for other 
purposes by the conclusion of 
France’s dispute with the Congo 
State. Monteil therefore landed 
his men at Grand Bassam and 
marched inland to reach Kong. 
But Samory had renewed his 
power, and was again extremely 
formidable. Monteil, after a 
series of petty engagements, 
pushed a part of his column to 
a point at which it could not 
maintain itself, and was obliged 
to fall back; the result being 
that the loss of prestige in- 
volved turned the whole native 
population to what they be- 
lieved to be the winning side, 
and Monteil’s Government, fear- 
ing a disaster, withdrew him. 
Thus Samory became practically 
undisputed master of what was 
then the rich country lying 
north of the forest - belt, and 
pushing eastward early in 1895 
he occupied Bontuku, capital of 
Gaman, which had been defi- 
nitely assigned to the French 
in 1893 by a boundary commis- 
sion. From Bontuku he sent 
down messages to Cape Coast 
saying that the Governor of the 
English was his father and 
mother, that he did not want 
war with the English, but that 
the French persecuted him ; and 
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finally that he would be grate- 
ful for some guns and ammuni- 
tion. A reply was returned, to 
the effect that he should display 
his goodwill by keeping his 
hands off tribes under English 
protection. Presents were sent 
to him which took the form 
not of guns but of more harm- 
less luxuries, such as _hair-oil 
and lavender water. Several 
dozens of these were despatched. 
At the same time information 
came in that Prempeh, King of 
Ashanti, had sent envoys to 
Samory inviting him to com- 
bine against the English. 

At this period a great change 
came over the spirit of British 
administration. Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government came into 
power, and Mr Chamberlain 
succeeded Lord Ripon at the 
Colonial Office. Shortly after, 
Sir William Maxwell, a keen 
advocate of expansion, replaced 
Sir Brandford Griffiths as Gov- 
ernor of the Gold Coast. It 
was known that Mr Cham- 
berlain had determined to 
make a resolute stand for the 
country’s right. He was eager 
to make the colonies paying 
concerns, and the example of 
Sierra Leone was there to 
prove what happened when the 
hinterland was cut off. But 
the situation was extremely 
complicated and difficult. On 
the east of the Gold Coast the 
Germans were doing everything 
to make themselves unpleasant 
neighbours. They disputed the 
good faith of Mr Ferguson, 
who had been ordered to sign 
treaties in the neutral zone 
on the joint behalf of England 
and Germany. This instruction 
he had carried out faithfully, 
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though he had great difficulty 
in making the negro chiefs 
understand its import. At Da- 
gomba, indeed, he failed to ob- 
tain a treaty, because the chiefs 
were quite willing to accept 
the protection of “the white 
men who beat the Ashantis,” 
—but insisted strenuously 
that “two men could not 
ride one donkey,” and _ that 
they would not undertake 
obligations to two Powers. 
Moreover, the Germans had 
dealt in a very harsh and ar- 
bitrary manner with towns 
outside their own border; and 
though they urged the English 
to combine with them to check 
the advance of the French from 
Dahomey, they did not make 
it clear what this country was 
to gain by doing so. Also, in 
Sansanné Mango they entirely 
disregarded one of Mr Fergu- 
son’s treaties which a French- 
man, anticipating Dr Griiner 
in the 1895 rush through the 
country, had been prepared to 
respect. But the example, once 
set, was promptly followed. M. 
Baud had been detached from 
the French missions in Upper 
Dahomey by M. Decceur, with 
instructions to get behind the 
German and English hinter- 
lands, concluding treaties as he 
went, and ultimately to join 
Monteil in Kong. Accordingly 
he skirted the neutral zone, 
going north from Sansanné 
Mango, and at Gambaga found 
another treaty which had been 
made by un blanc qui était 
noir. On the ground laid down 
by Dr Griiner that Ferguson 
was a black man, and there- 
fore incompetent to represent 
England, he disregarded the 
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treaty and claimed to have 
signed another. If he did, 
it was probably secured by 
threats. This country, he re- 
ported, was full of English 
agents who went about in a 
pestilent way telling the people 
that the French wanted to re- 
duce them to slavery. The 
operations of the French in 
the Niger Bend had no doubt 
made it very unnecessary to 
employ English agents for the 
purpose. From Gambaga M. 
Baud went to Wa, and again 
disregarded Ferguson’s treaty. 
Proceeding thence to Bona, 
he heard that the chief of 
that town had refused entry 
to another French officer, M. 
Braulot, and so forced his way 
into the town. Here he heard of 
Monteil’s retreat, and naturally 
decided that Kong was no longer 
his proper destination. Samory 
had not yet occupied Bontuku, 


and consequently his line to the 
Coast through that town was 


open, and he took it. About 
the same time M. Destenave, 
commanding at Bandiagara, 
renewed the attempt to pene- 
trate into Moshi and secure 
the allegiance of that central 
State; but he was again refused 
admittance by Bokary, and had 
not the power to enforce it. He 
did, however, conclude a treaty 
with the chief of Yatenga, a 
vassal of Bokary’s, and, push- 
ing east, secured agreements in 
the Aribinda country and at 
Dori, so opening the way to 
Say. 

Thus the British Government 
were confronted on the Niger 
with encroachments of the 
French—where Toutée had oc- 
cupied a point opposite Badjibo, 
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below Boussa on the Gold 
Coast; with encroachments of 
the Germans from Togo, and of 
the French, who advanced both 
from Upper Dahomey and the 
French Sudan; and with a 
possible combination of Samory 
and the still formidable Ash- 
anti Power. In any case, the 
presence of Samory in our 
hinterland was a_ continual 
menace to tribes under our 
protection, and his raiding was 
bad for the country whence 
our commerce was drawn. 
Plainly the first thing to be 
done was to secure a way 
of access to the interior, and 
early in 1896 the Ashanti 
expedition made an end for 
ever of the power of Kumasi. 
A wiser policy instituted in 
1874 might have used and 
directed what it now became 
needful to destroy: the same 
policy would have naturally 
made us undisputed masters 
in all the territory to which 
we were now tardily vindi- 
cating our tardily asserted 
claim. 

However, the blow’ was 
struck, and it made the French 
extremely nervous. It had 
renewed and added to our 
prestige, while theirs was 
gravely impaired by the re- 
treat of Monteil. They were 
afraid that we might attack 
Samory and push him west- 
wards, claiming that the 
country which had been in 
his occupation could not pos- 
sibly rank as French; and 
that we might in this way 
secure the means to interpose 
a barrier to the north of 
their Ivory Coast, shutting 
it off from any chance of 
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overland connection with the 
French Sudan and Senegam- 
bia. Samory on his _ part 
became also decidedly shy of 
the English. He had attacked 
and destroyed Bualé, a town 
within the English sphere, and 
he was well aware that he 
must make further depreda- 
tions. The effect of European 
interposition in the Niger bend, 
as everywhere in Africa, had 
been to bring not peace, but 
a sword. Under ordinary con- 
ditions Samory would probably 
have established an unusually 
powerful African kingdom, and 
ruled in the usual African way, 
which, though cruel, is at least 
a government. But, continu- 
ally maintaining himself in a 
war against the French, he 
had drawn together a great 
army which could only subsist 
by pillage. Driven from point 
to point, he had become the 
chief of an enormous slave- 
raiding organisation, and his 
hordes were as predatory as 
the locusts. They tilled no 
ground — they did not even 
subjugate others and _ force 
them to till it: where they 
went they first seized all stores, 
then sold such as they did not 
want to the original owners. 
Having swept a country bare 
of everything that was worth 
taking, whether in the shape of 
human beings or their posses- 
sions, they moved on elsewhere. 
It was therefore certain that 
Samory, having come from the 
west, must continue to move 
towards the east and north- 
east, as the French were north 
of him, and to the west he 
had left desolation. Foresee- 
ing conflict with the English, 
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he began to treat with the 
French in 1896 ; and M. Nebout 
of the Ivory Coast Adminis- 
tration actually visited him in 
his camp, and saw, amongst 
other things, his artisans at 
work turning out copies of a 
European rifle. His head- 
quarters were now in Djimini, 
but he held both banks of the 
Comoé river, and a large body 
of his men were at Bontuku 
under his son Sarakéni-Mory. 

The danger did not escape 
the authorities on the Gold 
Coast, but Sir F. Scott’s ex- 
pedition had been withdrawn 
from Kumasi, leaving no great- 
er force than was necessary to 
hold down the newly conquered 
country,—surely a great error. 
All that could be done, there- 
fore, was to send Inspector 
Davidson Houston of the Gold 
Coast Constabulary to a point 
near Bontuku, with the design 
that he should get into com- 
munication with Samory and 
warn him against attacking 
tribes friendly to the British. 
But if after the fall of Kumasi 
Government had sent up into 
the interior even so small a 
force as Colonel Northcott com- 
manded two years later, much 
loss and great humiliation 
would have been spared. As 
it’ was, in regard to Samory 
we temporised; in regard to 
France, we negotiated while 
that Power was energetically 
though unscrupulously acting. 
In view of the conflicting 
claims between the rival Powers, 
it had been determined to ap- 
point a joint commission to sit 
in Paris and determine them ; 
and where our Government felt 
sure of its ground it had been 
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content to let the matter rest. 
But since the Ferguson treaties 
had been disputed and there 
was no doubt as to the import- 
ance of Moshi, Captain D. 
Stewart was appointed to go 
up into the interior as travelling 
commissioner, make his way to 
Wagadugu, and renew the un- 
derstanding. If this were done 
there could be no further cavil 
at the genuineness of the 
agreement. 

Unhappily events moved too 
fast. Early in 1896 a German 
officer, Von Carnap, had made 
his way into Moshi, and, though 
unsuccessful in his objects, had 
occasioned fresh apprehensions 
to the French. Colonel de 
Trentinian, Lieutenant - Gov- 
ernor of the French Sudan, 
decided upon the “occupation 
and organisation of Yatenga 
and Moshi,” and the extension 
of French control through the 
east of the Bend as far as Say. 
The whole country was in a 
state of anarchy. The French 
had not succeeded in establishing 
their power over Moshi, but 
their action had shaken the cen- 
tral native power. From the 
east the Touaregs were raiding ; 
in Gurunsi, where first Ferguson 
and then Baud had made 
treaties, there was violent war. 
Thirty years earlier, this region, 
lower in civilisation than Moshi, 
and not centralised under one 
sovereign, had been conquered 
by a people called the Zabermas, 
who came from the left bank of 
the Niger. They had enslaved 
the original population, sold 
many, and enlisted others. 
Gadiari, the chief of these in- 
vaders, had died and been suc- 
ceeded by a man called Baba- 


to. But one of the Gurunsis 
enlisted in the Zaberma army, 
by name Ahmaria, had risen to 
some note as a soldier, and he 
raised the original population 
against the ruling caste. Baba- 
to was worsted, and now began 
to seek alliance from Sarakéni 
Mory, Samory’s son. It was 
at this juncture that Lieutenant 
Voulet was despatched to the 
south from Bandiagara with a 
strong body of troops. The 
whole country was ready to 
rise against the French. At 
Wahiguya, chief town of Ya- 
tenga, the chief who had ac- 
cepted French protection was in 
flight ; he was replaced in pos- 
session, and “after some police 
operations” —a euphemism — 
Lieutenant Voulet marched 
south, keeping west of Waga- 
dugu. At Laniéra he put to 
death the marabout Kara- 
mokho, who had protected Mon- 
teil, but after experience of 
French rule had become a centre 
of conspiracy against the French. 
Marching into Gurunsi, Lieuten- 
ant Voulet accepted overtures 
from Ahmaria, then in fear of a 
joint invasion by Sarakéni and 
Babato, and sent word to Sam- 
ory’s son that Gurunsi was under 
French protection, and must 
not be attacked. Sarakéni re- 
turned a friendly answer, for at 
this moment it suited Samory 
to negotiate with the French. 
Having thus occupied Gurunsi, 
M. Voulet turned north and 
marched on Wagadugu. The 
Naba, Bokary, protested that he 
had accepted the protection of 
Great Britain, and neither could 
nor would enter into any other 
engagement. He attacked the 
French as they advanced, but 
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had no force capable of oppos- 
ing Voulet, and fled before the 
invaders entered his town. He 
was hotly pursued, and all the 
villages where he stopped were 
burnt by the pursuers; but as he 
could not be caught, a successor 
was appointed and _ installed. 
News of this act of aggression 
reached England, and instruc- 
tions were telegraphed to Sir 
William Maxwell. Colonel 
Pigott, the Resident left in Ku- 
masi after the expedition, had 
for a long time been insisting 
on the importance of attacking 
Samory and protecting the 
friendly tribes which he was 
pillaging. News also came 
down that Samory had estab- 
lished a line of communication 
across our hinterland to Kraki 
in German territory, and was 
providing himself there with 
guns and ammunition. Colonel 


Pigott had been invalided to 
the coast, and Captain Donald 
Stewart was Acting Resident 
at Kumasi; Lieutenant Hen- 
derson, R.N., accompanied by 
Mr Ferguson, had set out on 
a peaceful mission to renew 


treaties. Orders were given 
that Captain Stewart should 
press on with all haste to 
Gambaga, inquire if Moshi 
were actually occupied by the 
French, and if not, should 
go in and occupy it. Mr Hen- 
derson was to hasten up the 
western border and endeavour 
to drive any parties of the 
Sofas whom he met across our 
border line towards their main 
body in French territory, and 
to occupy Bona and Wa. It will 
appear how complex was the 
position. Stewart might find 
either French or Germans in 
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occupation of Gambaga ; rela- 
tions with the Germans were 
more than ever strained, for they 
had entered the neutral zone, 
and upon a very inadequate 
occasion had destroyed the town 
of Salaga. Henderson had to 
consider not merely the chance 
of meeting the French, but his 
relations with the three native 
armies—Sarakéni’s force, Baba- 
to’s, and Ahmaria’s. Reaching 
Bualé, Henderson found it 
burnt and a general devastation 
in the country. At Bona the 
Sofas were in great force, and 
he was refused access to the 
place, though Samory still made 
professions of friendship. At 
Wa also there was a camp of the 
Sofas, but Henderson made his 
way in, and fortified a post 
there. In the meantime Stew- 
art had pushed by forced 
marches up to Gambaga, where 
he arrived on December 24, 
1896, and found three or four 
men in German employ, who 
declared that they had merely 
been sent there on a message: 
they went out on his arrival. 
The Union Jack was imme- 
diately hoisted, but from this 
onward troubles began. Cap- 
tain Stewart attempted to 
march into Moshi, and was in 
the district of Tenkrugu when 
Lieutenant Voulet, coming 
down from Wagadugu, blocked 
his way and ordered him to 
retire. Instructions had been 
given both to him and Mr 
Henderson on no account to 
take the offensive against either 
French or Germans, and, ac- 
cordingly, Captain Stewart 
compromised by signing pro- 
visional agreement. In _ the 
wording of it he was over- 
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reached, as the terms were that 
each side should for the mo- 
ment evacuate Tenkrugu, leav- 
ing it to be determined whether 
or no Tenkrugu were a de- 
pendency of Moshi. Lieuten- 
ant Voulet claimed Moshi for 
the French, and by the word- 
ing of the agreement Captain 
Stewart implicitly allowed that 
claim. The result was a moral 
victory for France, as_ the 
British had to fall back on 
Gambaga, whereas M. Voulet 
marched eastward, and, to his 
great surprise, met Lieutenant 
Baud marching west from Gur- 
ma. Thus, as the French assert- 
ed, the connection between Da- 
homey and the French Sudan 
was definitively established. 
In the meanwhile Mr Hen- 
derson had been in great diffi- 
culties, having all about him 
an overwhelming force of Sofas, 
while Babato was watching for 
his opportunity to come down 
on Wa and the surrounding 
country, nominally to protect 
them against Samory, really to 
pillage. This chief, however, 
was headed off by the bold and 
decisive action of Mr Ferguson, 
who, hearing of Babato’s inten- 
tions while absent from the 
main body on survey work, 
went straight to his camp and 
fairly intimidated him. On 
Ferguson’s return to Wa, Mr 
Henderson decided that it was 
important to divert the Sofas 
from the Lobi country; and ac- 
cordingly, on an appeal from 
the inhabitants, who claimed 
protection under the Ferguson 
treaty, he crossed the Volta to 
their town of Dokta (Dawkita), 
where also there was a large 
force of Samory’s men. Bona 
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had already been stripped bare, 
whereas Lobi was intact, and 
the Sofas, apparently in need 
of food, decided to attack 
Mr Henderson. He was, how- 
ever, prepared for them, and 
with his little body of forty- 
three men held his camp for 
four days against a force esti- 
mated at 7000. He was then 
compelled to retreat to Wa, 
and reached that place with a 
loss of only two killed and eight 
wounded. All this time the 
Sofas were drawing their sup- 
plies of ammunition from Ger- 
man territory through the 
neutral zone: it is said that 
their carriers travelled under 
German escort. 

At Wa Mr _ Henderson 
received the reinforcements for 
which he had asked under 
Captain Cramer of the Gold 
Coast Constabulary. The Sofas 
followed and renewed their 
attack till the water-supply of 
the British failed, and retreat 
became inevitable. Mr Hen- 
derson, as a last chance, went 
in alone to the camp of the 
Sofas in order to parley. The 
Sofas did not kill him, as was 
expected, but they detained 
him, and sent him on _ to 
Djimini to Samory. The same 
night, as had been arranged, 
the British force retreated 
(April 5, 1897). Being at- 
tacked, they were thrown into 
confusion, lost both the seven- 
pounder guns which had been 
brought up by Captain Cramer’s 
party ; and in the retreat, most 
unhappily, Mr Ferguson, who 
had done such admirable service, 
was killed. Mr Henderson was 
well treated by Samory, and 
sent back to the coast. 
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It becomes necessary to re- 
turn to the movements of the 
French. Captain Scal had been 
appointed Resident at Waga- 
dugu, which was now strongly 
occupied, a _ field - telegraph 
being carried there from Bandi- 
agara. Lieutenant Chanoine 
was sent down to Gurunsi to 
support Ahmaria against an 
attack menaced by Babato. 
After some fighting Babato was 
defeated and driven south into 
Dagomba, where he sought pro- 
tection from Stewart. Mean- 
while Chanoine, having pushed 
south to the 10th parallel, 
turned northward to Léo. 
Here he found a post left by 
Henderson which refused to go 
out. An express was sent by 


Chanoine to Captain Scal, who 
came down from Wagadugu to 
look into the matter; but on 
the 9th of April there came a 
letter from Captain Cramer 


asking for assistance, and a few 
hours later the débris of his 
column came in—two officers 
and fifty-seven Hausas. The 
effect produced by this appeal 
for help from a beaten English 
force may easily be imagined. 
The English and French parties 
went on together to Liaba, where 
they met Captain Stewart, and 
the question of rights was raised. 
Stewart claimed Gurunsi for 
Babato, and on that ground as- 
serted an English protectorate 
over the country. Scal and 
Chanoine upheld the claims of 
Ahmaria. Finally a provision- 
al arrangement was made by 
Captain Stewart, which left 
famprusi and Dagarti in 
British occupation, and Gurunsi 
and Moshi to the French. This 
was, however, expressly stated 
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to be in no way binding on 
either Government as to the 
ultimate decision. Unfortun- 
ately Captain Stewart also 
made himself responsible for 
the conduct of Babato (whom 
he refused to surrender to the 
French), and shortly after the 
conclusion of this agreement 
Babato raided across the bound- 
ary into Gurunsi. As a re- 
prisal, the French proceeded to 
occupy Wa, which place the 
Sofas had now evacuated. 
Thus by June 1897 events 
had taken a very unsatisfactory 
turn. The force in the west 
of our hinterland had been de- 
stroyed by the Sofas—whether 
with or without Samory’s con- 
sent ; and there was no strength 
of men available to punish this 
affront, or even to clear our 
territory of his marauders. The 
body under Captain Stewart 
was indeed intact, but it was 
fully needed to prevent further 
encroachments by the French ; 
while the Germans had not only 
supplied Samory with war 
material, but had conducted an 
expedition through the neutral 
zone, burning Salaga and Yendi, 
and they plainly designed an- 
nexation of that territory. It 
was the only object on which 
their attempts could be directed, 
since in the course of June 
they signed an agreement with 
France, abandoning all claims 
to Gurma, and therewith any 
possibility of extension to the 
Niger. The French held pro- 
visionally Moshi and Gurunsi, 
and had also occupied Wa, 
on the ground that it was 
derelict, and that our treaty 
claims to it had lapsed when 
the Sofas became masters of it. 
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Accordingly, the Government 
decided to do what they should 
have done immediately after the 
Ashanti expedition, and sent 
out a number of special ser- 
vice officers to raise troops for 
employment in the _hinter- 
land. No movement from the 
Coast could be made till the 
rains were over; but in October 
1897 Major H. P. Northcott 
sailed to take up his duties as 
Commissioner and Commandant 
in the northern territories of the 
Gold Coast, with the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel. His instructions 
were to occupy all places claimed 
as British under treaties prior 
in date to any French treaties. 
He was not to fight Samory 
unless it were absolutely neces- 
sary ; and he was in no case to 
assume the offensive against any 
French troops. If attacked, he 


might act as circumstances 


dictated. 

It is a curious indication 
of the state of affairs that 
the missions intrusted to Col- 
onel Northcott and Colonel 
Lugard should have borne al- 
most the same date as the 
renewed sittings of the Joint 
Commission in Paris. But the 
French had _ established the 
principle of continuing to im- 
prove their position while they 
bargained, and each new en- 
croachment was employed as a 
fresh argument for retaining 
the result of a former one. 
They could claim to have been 
in effective occupation of Moshi 
for over a year, and the fact 
that they were in telegraphic 
communication with Waga- 
dugu testified to the strength 
of their hold on the country. 
Since then the fringe of their 
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annexation had been pushed 
down to the tenth parallel at 
Wa, and they could always 
argue that if they went out of 
Dagarti—as a great concession 
—it was unreasonable to expect 
them to surrender Moshi also. 
We, having trusted to negotia- 
tion, were in the unfortunate 
position of having nothing to 
give up that did not rightfully 
belong to us. 

On the Gold Coast it was not 
an enviable mission that our 
officers undertook. The French 
were immensely nearer their 
base; they had more troops 
in the country than our men 
could hope for; they had prior- 
ity of actual possession. On 
our side were merely the advan- 
tages that come from justice and 
fair dealing, and—as it might be 
hoped—of superior competence 
in our officers. The French were 
detested in the country. The 
first principle laid down, when 
M. Destenave in the latter part 
of 1896 undertook his work 
of occupation and organisation, 
was that it should cost nothing. 
“Le Commandant s’était en- 
gagé a n’occasionner aucune de- 
pense, soit au budget colonial, 
soit au budget local du Soudan,” 
are M. Destenave’s words in his 
report published in the ‘Bulletin 
du Comité de l'Afrique’ for De- 
cember1898. His troops paid for 
nothing and were paid nothing ; 
they made what profit they 
could out of the country. The 
officers were brutally harsh in 
their treatment of the natives; 
MM. Voulet and Chanoine, who, 
since all these proceedings, have 
been despatched on a mission 
from Say to Lake Tchad, ap- 
pear to have carried severity 80 
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far that one of their subor- 
dinates actually lodged a protest, 
and Colonel Klobb has been 
despatched to inquire into their 
conduct. On the other hand, 
English officers, having the tra- 
ditions of their class and their 
service to direct them, had done 
nothing to alienate the natives ; 
and it is the principle of Brit- 
ish expeditions to pay for what 
they need. It was therefore 
upon these moral advantages 
that Colonel Northcott relied 
with some confidence. 

He left Liverpool on October 
16 and reached Sierra Leone on 
November 1. Learning that 
no carriers would be available 
on the Gold Coast, he deter- 
mined to engage them at Sierra 
Leone: 1120 were procured, and 
put on board, and they sailed 
on November 3. On the 8th the 
party landed at Cape Coast, 
and next morning started and 
marched twenty miles. This 
extremely rapid outset was 
checked at the first halt by 
disaffection among the carriers. 
During the Ashanti expedition 
a specially high rate of pay had 
been granted to procure trans- 
port at all costs, and the Sierra 
Leone carriers, disregarding 
their agreement, struck for 
extra rations, and deserted in the 
night. As things are worked in 
our West African possessions, 
there was no means of forcing 
them to fulfil their engagement, 
and only by a compromise were 
700 induced to proceed on the 
13th. On December 3 the ex- 
pedition was at Kintampo, the 
southern limit of the new Com- 
missioner’s district. The posi- 
tion had changed materially 
since the summer, Samory, who 
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was decidedly disinclined for 
war with the British, had with- 
drawn westward and evacuated 
Bona. When news of this 
movement reached the French, 
a body was sent down to occupy 
the place under Captain Brau- 
lot and Lieutenant Bunas. But 
Sarakéni met them, and at 
first made friendly overtures. 
Braulot’s party were entirely 
deceived, and, marching with 
the Sofas, were drawn into an 
ambush and annihilated in Oc- 
tober 1897. Major Jenkinson, 
of the Gold Coast Constabulary, 
learning what had happened, 
hastily moved across the Volta, 
and on November 17 occupied 
Bona, where both Mr Ferguson 
in 1894 and Mr Henderson in 
1897 had concluded treaties. 
Another French party had been 
despatched to occupy it, and 
were only just forestalled by 
Major Jenkinson. When Col- 
onel Northcott’s party arrived 
on December 15, the French 
had left a post outside the 
town by way of asserting their 
claim to it, based on the ground 
that it lay south of 9° lat. (up 
to which the Volta was the 
boundary), and that it was a 
dependency of Kong, where 
they had a treaty. This post 
was now sent away, but some 
months later it was re-estab- 
lished, though under protest. 
The English retaliated by 
reoccupying Gaguli, three 
days’ march north of it. From 
Bona the expedition proceeded 
to Wa, where it arrived on 
Christmas Day. Here there was 
an outlying detachment of the 
Gold Coast Constabulary ; but 
the place had been occupied by 
Captain Hugot after the Sofas 
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evacuated it, and there was a 
French officer in the town 
engaged in planting other 
posts about it. | Representa- 
tions were made which induced 
the French officer to with- 
draw to Léo on December 27, 
leaving a small post under 
a sergeant. This was also in- 
duced to go out on December 
30. The surrounding districts 
of Duruman and Dagarti were 
then visited by Colonel North- 
cott, and everywhere the British 
were received with enthusiasm. 
Throughout all this country 
every Frenchman had _ slept 
with sentries across his door, 
and had never stirred without 
an escort. The English officers 
went out shooting as freely as 
if they had been within a few 
miles of the coast. In the 
meanwhile the French had 


three times over attempted to 


proceed to Wa from Léo, and 
each time had been forced to 
return. Finally Colonel Cau- 
drelier, the superior officer in 
the Volta region, appeared 
with a strong party, and in 
spite of protests entered Wa 
on February 2, 1898, and re- 
established the post. Colonel 
Northcott proposed to discuss 
the situation amicably, and 
was invited to dine at the 
French quarters. But in the 
morning a disturbance arose. 
The French in Wa had been 
quartered in the king’s house. 
When they withdrew the Eng- 
lish replaced them, and Colonel 
Caudrelier ordered his men to 
resume their old quarters. The 
English refused to go out, and 
he sent an intimation which 
was open to interpretation as 
a threat of ejectment. Colonel 
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Northcott replied that he would 
consider this, so far as he was 
concerned, to be a declaration 
of war. SBefore despatching 
his message, every preparation 
was made for immediate action, 
and for some time it was ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the 
two parties would meet at din- 
ner or with arms in their hands. 
Happily a note came from 
Colonel Caudrelier declaring 
that he was not such a fire- 
brand as Colonel Northcott, 
and that the troops should stay 
where they were; and so the 
crisis passed. But it will be 
remembered that a _ telegram, 
announcing Colonel Caudrelier’s 
entry to Wa, was read by Mr 
Chamberlain to the House of 
Commons along with a similar 
one relating to Borea in Borgu 
on February 17, and that for 
the moment things looked as 
if war must come. But both 
parties on the spot had orders 
not to begin a fight, and both 
sides obeyed them. 

The only fighting done was 
against natives. Captain Mack- 
worth, in the latter part of Jan- 
uary, led a successful expedi- 
tion against some tribes in 
Northern Mamprusi, who had 
been troublesome ; and on Feb- 
ruary 15 another column went 
to punish the Dagombas, who 
under Yaia Kasseri had wan- 
tonly attacked some Hausas 
near Yabum. The principal of- 
fenders had fied, but the chiefs 
of large towns were anxious 
for British protection, and the 
whole of Southern Dagomba— 
of which Yendi is the chief 
town—was very friendly. One 
town resisted, but was reduced 
without loss on our side. Out 
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of the sixty men taken on this 
expedition twenty were recruits, 
whom it was desirable to ac- 
custom to fire in case of emer- 
gencies. Colonel Northcott 
reached Gambaga on March 
10. The French were then 
pushing down the Volta to- 
wards Wa and Bona. But it 
was reported that Yaia Kas- 
seri and the king of Pigu, a 
son of the king of Yendi and 
a raider into British territory, 
were at Karaga, and on March 
17 the expedition marched 
against them. Babato and his 
following—now openly hostile 
—assisted the Dagombas, and 
there was a sharp fight. Ten 
per cent of the British force 
were wounded in a quarter of an 
hour; but the enemy was de- 
feated with heavy loss, and 
Karaga was burned. The force 
engaged consisted of six officers, 
including a doctor, 120 of other 
ranks (of whom twenty - five 
were recruits), and two Maxims. 
Babato retreated intotheneutral 
zone, and it being inexpedient 
politically to follow him, the 
expedition returned to Gam- 
baga. Thence Colonel North- 
cott made a tour through 
Northern Mamprusi, and was 
everywhere enthusiastically 
welcomed : the chiefs of villages 
where the French had left flags 
brought them out and requested 
that they might be replaced by 
the Union-Jack. This was 
done, and posts were established 
at Suaga and Sapeliza, the 
most northerly towns visited. 
The object was to establish a 
screen of posts which might pos- 
sibly check the French. Cap- 
tain Murray and Inspector 
Middlemist were sent out on 
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April 10 to patrol the west- 
ern and eastern boundaries 
of Northern Mamprusi with 
twenty-five men each, in order 
to see if the French had been 
there. Captain Murray was 
attacked by a tribe near a 
place cuiled Nabrigo, but ex- 
tricated his party with the loss 
of three Hausas. He returned 
to Gambaga on the 16th, but 
the matter could not be settled 
at once, as a German officer 
entered that town to plant a 
German flag. This the English 
commandant positively refused 
to allow, and on the 22nd the 
German withdrew. <A punitive 
expedition was then undertaken 
against Nabrigo; little execu- 
tion was done, but a village or 
two was burnt. All these 
forays involved delay of the 
main object, which was to enter 
Moshi, and it was again post- 
poned owing to news that the 
Dagombas were raiding on the 
line of communication. On May 
6 the troops were moved on to 
Dagomba, and on approaching 
Zong—a little west of Karaga, 
the headquarters of Babato and 
his Zabermas — there was a 
sharp fight, with heavy loss to 
the enemy. On the next morn- 
ing they marched to Karaga, 
repelling attacks by the way; 
but a great dearth of water 
reduced the column to severe 
straits, and it was obliged to 
halt till an opportune tornado 
provided the desired supply. On 
May 13 Karaga was entered 
without opposition, and totally 
destroyed. 

Colonel Northcott was now 
ready and willing to march 
into Moshi. His men had been 
sufficiently tried to give him 
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full confidence in any event; 
though the French were su- 
perior in numbers and nearer 
their base. But the length of 
his line of communication was 
in itself a great difficulty, and 
the same transport obstacles 
which had beset him at the 
start hampered the progress of 
whatever came up and added 
enormously to the cost. For 
these reasons it was not until 
June 21 that the start for Waga- 
dugu was actually made. With 
the expedition marched Bokary, 
the rightful king, who even as 
a fugitive was treated with the 
reverence traditionally due to 
the “Naba of nabas.” When 
Colonel Northcott first met 
him on June 22 he asked the 
king’s name, but no one an- 
swered. Finally Bokary him- 
self came and whispered it ; for 
the same etiquette prevailed as 
in Samory’s camp, and the 
king’s name must not be spoken. 
Bokary proved to be what M. 
Binger had reported him ten 
years before — an _ intelligent 
man and a gentleman by in- 
stinct, a good type of the Afri- 
can ruler who is a Moslem after 
a fashion and upon a plane of 
civilisation entirely above that 
of the barbarous negroes along 
the coast. In Moshi there was 
no concealment of the wishes 
of the population. They were 
anxious for their own king and 
for British protection, and 
everything was done to facili- 
tate the march. On June 30 
they were at Kombihili—a day’s 
march from Wagadugu—when 
a messenger came down with 
the original of a telegram from 
the French Government, an- 
nouncing that the Convention 
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had been signed in Paris re- 
cognising Moshi as within the 
French sphere. It was a bitter 
disappointment to everybody, 
but to none so much so as to 
the commanding officer who 
had to break the news to Bo- 
kary. The chief took it with- 
out a murmur: he only said, “I 
feel that you have done all you 
could, and that I have been 
a great trouble to you. But 
I will be no more trouble to 
you, and the best thing I can 
do is to kill myself this even- 
ing.” 

This was no consolation to 
Colonel Northcott, who had to 
reason with the king; and 
eventually Bokary retired with 
the expedition, which merely 
claimed the right to withdraw 
as it had come. But the 
French sent mounted men 
ahead ordering that no food 
should be supplied, and the 
villagers everywhere took to 
the bush. A French expedi- 
tion retreating through that 
country under similar circum- 
stances would have had to 
fight every inch of the way, 
through a population made hos- 
tile by their wanton cruelty. 
It was hard that men sent out 
to vindicate a just claim by ex- 
pelling them should be recalled 
when success appeared within 
their grasp. 

For, suppose things had hap- 
pened a day earlier and _ the 
British had marched into Waga- 
dugu, either the French would 
have fought or they would not. 
If they had, the British were 
confident of the result. If they 
had not, and their instructions 
would have probably precluded 
them from fighting, they could 
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scarcely have maintained them- 
selves. They could not, in the 
presence of a British force, 
support themselves by pillage 
in a town which claimed British 
protection ; they had no money 
to buy with; and even if they 
had it is doubtful whether pro- 
visions would have been forth- 
coming, for, owing to the un- 
settled state of the country 
since the French had been in 
it, food could only be got by 
favour. As for its other riches, 
flocks, herds, and horses, that 
Binger and Monteil wrote of, 
they had been so reduced that 
enough horses could not be 
purchased to mount the English 
officers. In a country reduced 
to that condition, a force could 
only live by violence if it were 
detested as the French were by 
the native population ; and had 
the Convention been delayed, it 
might have been concluded on 
very different terms. But the 
French made interminable de- 
lays so long as they were the 
stronger party in the disputed 
region: when the balance 
changed, they had the great 
advantage of being in tele- 
graphic communication, and 
they suddenly altered their 
tone and pressed for a con- 
clusion of the agreement. 

The result of the Convention, 
in so far as regards the Gold 
Coast, cannot be regarded as 
other than humiliating for us. 
We promised protection to a 
country and a king, and we 
failed to make good our prom- 
se. The country is ruled 
by the French with a heavy 
hand; the king is now living 
near Gambaga, having declined 
@ lesser kingship which was 
VOL, CLXVI.—NO. MVI. 
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offered tohim. He had enough 
of sovereignty, he said. Apart 
from the sacrifice of our good 
faith and the serious blow to 
our prestige, we lose an excel- 
lent recruiting-ground and a 
main source of commerce, for 
even if France cannot herself 
exploit the trade of Moshi she 
will do all that restrictive 
tariffs can accomplish to prevent 
us from doing so. However, 
the thing is done, and we may 
make the best of it. A glance 
at the map will show that we 
retain Dagarti and Mamprusi ; 
we lose Moshi, Gurunsi, Lobi, 
and Bena. Our rights as 
against Germany in the neu- 
tral zone are still undecided. 
But the country, such as is left 
to us, is now opened up to 
commerce. The routes are safe, 
and roads are being made by 
the only possible or reasonable 
expedient available in such 
countries—forced labour. Each 
chief is held responsible for a 
section of the road, and his 
people have to keep it clean; 
but this, like every other func- 
tion of Government, is exercised 
through the existing native 
rulers. If the chief's people 
will not work when they are 
bid, the chief can get soldiers 
who will make them. If the 
chief neglects his duties he can 
be fined or deposed. Caravans 
now pay one tax, instead of 
blackmail in every town strong 
enough to rob them, and if 
they need an escort they can 
have one. Those are the lines 
on which Englishmen are gov- 
erning inferior races in many 
quarters of the world, and 
those are the lines on which 
Africa can be governed. But 
U 
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they are not the lines on which 
the coastward colonies and 
protectorates are managed. 
There the Government has 
always been jealous of the 
chiefs, while it has tried to 
provide for the common native 
all the liberty which a white 
man enjoys, trusting that he 
will accept the same duties 
as a white man takes for 
granted ; but he does not. At 
present we refuse to enslave the 
negro, we regard requisitioned 
labour as a form of slavery, and 
the negro on his part refuses to 
be taxed. Few people who 
have been in Africa believe that 
the negro will rise to a higher 
level than he has at present 
reached without forced labour 
regulated and controlled by 
Government. For the moment 
forced labour is employed in 
the northern hinterland of the 
Gold Coast, and the result is 
that this region, which has 
proved no more unhealthy for 
white men than most parts of 
India, is now being reduced to 
peace and order. Coinage has 
been introduced; it is to be 
hoped that an adequate super- 
vision of the carrier system on 
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the coast may be brought about, 
pending the establishment of 
wheeled transport, which is the 
greatest need of that region. 

The affront and injury in- 
flicted by Samory on our terri- 
tories and people went un- 
punished so far as we were 
concerned ; but the French, 
by a series of very brilliant 
operations, chased, and finally, 
in last October, hunted down 
this old bandit, and delivered 
Africa of one of its worst 
scourges. Ahmaria is in the 
employ of the French Govern- 
ment in northern Gurunsi. 
Babato is living at Yendi under 
the protection of the king of 
Pigu, of which country Yendi 
is the chief town. His follow- 
ing is much reduced; but the 
fact that he can find an asylum 
there is one of the many argu- 
ments for ending, by partition, 
the existence of the neutral 
zone, now become an anachron- 
ism since the race for treaties 
has ended. The interests of 
law and order demand that this 
region should be controlled like 
all surrounding it. At present 
it is only a monument of inter- 
national jealousy. 
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WHEN we last addressed the 
public on our political prospects 
it wanted just a week to the 
opening of the parliamentary 
session. We are now, we be- 
lieve, within a fortnight of its 
close, and though something 
still remains to be done before 
the Queen’s speech can be finally 
settled, all the most important 
measures to which Ministers 
were pledged are either practi- 
cally completed, or so far ad- 
vanced that we can tell pretty 
plainly in what form they will 
ultimately appear upon the 
Statute Book. In our February 
number, then, we referred to a 
speech delivered by Mr Cham- 
berlain on the 8th of December 
for a forecast of the legislation 
to be expected in 1899. All 
the subjects which he named 
were mentioned in her Majesty’s 
speech except Old Age Pensions, 
on which Government preferred 
to have the opinion of a Select 
Committee before proceeding 
any further. The London 
Government Bill, the Board of 
Education Bill, the Scottish 
Private Bill Procedure Bill, and 
the Small Houses Acquisition 
Bill were the four principal 
measures placed in the front 
of the speech. And they have 
all either been passed or are 
perfectly certain to be passed. 
The Tithe Rent-charge Rating 
Bill, the most contentious meas- 
ure of the whole session, was 
not included in the speech, but 
due notice was given of it, and it 
was introduced later on. And 


this, too, after a most violent and 
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vexatious opposition, is safe in 
harbour. It is to be noted on 
the threshold that the Govern- 
ment have fulfilled all their 
promises, and that the charges 
of unfulfilled pledges so freely 
brought against them by their 
opponents may at once be 
whistled down the wind. They 
never undertook to bring in any 
bill for the provision of Old 
Age Pensions this session ; but 
they are making a real effort to 
arrive at a satisfactory solution 
of one of the most perplexing 
problems with which Parliament 
could be called upon to deal. 
The London Government Bill, 
when it came to be examined, 
neither justified the denuncia- 
tions of its enemies nor perhaps 
altogether satisfied the expecta- 
tions of its friends. It has not 
affected the position of the cen- 
tral authority so deeply as was 
predicted, nor does it seem to 
have placed any effectual check 
upon the continued exercise of 
powers which the Council have 
so seriously abused: witness 
their recent proceedings in the 
matter of Rowton House. But 
it has done this. By creating 
these new municipalities, on a 
level in point of dignity with 
the City of London, the Govern- 
ment have opposed some barrier 
to the further encroachment of 
the too powerful body which, 
like the London School Board, 
would fain usurp functions 
which it was never intended to 
exercise. To take the case of 
the police. Suppose any pro- 
posal was made, when a Radical 
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Government was in power, for 
handing over the control of the 
police to the London County 
Council, the new _ boroughs 
would have a right to protest 
against it as having an equal 
claim with the City of London 
to the control of their own 
police. And so in many other 
cases. The bill on the whole 
will no doubt have the effect of 
lowering the pretensions of the 
County Council without im- 
pairing its real usefulness, and 
of reasserting the limits within 
which its duties are restricted 
by the Act which created it. 
The London School Board is an 
object-lesson, which few men 
can fail to read aright, on the 
danger of conferring wide and 
imperfectly defined powers on 
municipal institutions charged 
with the internal administra- 
tion of a vast metropolis. 


The steps by which it has 


endeavoured to extend its 
dominion beyond its original 
boundaries, and to swamp all 
rival bodies which stand in its 
way, are exactly analogous to 
the processes by which the 
London County Council has 
sought to raise itself to a posi- 
tion such as in certain con- 
tingencies might bring it into 
dangerous collision with the 
Imperial Parliament.! 

So cautious, sober - minded, 
and practical a statesman as 
the Duke of Devonshire himself 
pointed out these possibilities, 
and they still exist. But one 
effect of the present bill, we 
think, will be to make them 
more remote. From the time 
this measure comes into opera- 
tion the functions hitherto 
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vested in the London County 
Council alone will be partially 
distributed among other munici- 
palities more dignified than the 
old vestries, and likely to attract 
a better class of men into their 
service, who will necessarily 
impart a higher tone to our 
local administrations. It may 
be hoped that some of the 
administrative duties trans- 
ferred to them by the bill, 
and shamefully neglected by 
the Central Body, will now be 
more efficiently performed. As 
the new Councils rise in public 
estimation more functions will 
probably be transferred to 
them: the County Council will 
lose its exclusive and _ para- 
mount influence, and will feel 
at the same time compelled 
to walk more warily, and pay 
rather more attention to public 
opinion and local interests than 
it has hitherto displayed. These 
will be highly useful results. 
As far as expenditure and the 
growth of London rates are 
concerned, the public may per- 
haps benefit indirectly by the 
change. But none of the spend- 
ing powers so extravagantly 
exercised by the petty Parlia- 
ment in Spring Gardens are 
touched by the bill, and it 
remains to be seen if they will 
make a better use of them in 
future. 

On the Board of Education 
Bill we have nothing to add to 
what we said six months ago. 
The Government have content- 
ed themselves with placing on 
the Statute Book the measure 
introduced by the Duke of 
Devonshire in 1898, The ne- 
cessary departmental reform 
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having now been completed, 
Government will be in a po- 
sition to follow it up with 
some comprehensive measure 
in regard to secondary educa- 
tion, for the sake of which the 
Board was constituted. The 
foundation being laid, the 
superstructure has now to be 
reared upon it. But the sub- 
ject bristles with difficulties, 
and it has long been the battle- 
field of contending educational 
factions, whose animosity out- 
strips in bitterness even the 
odium theologicum. 

The Small Houses Acquisi- 
tion of Ownership Bill, intro- 
duced by Mr Chamberlain on 
the 14th March, read a second 
time and referred to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Law April 
17th, was read a third time in 
the House of Commons on the 
4th of July, and a second time in 
the Lords on the 21st, and we 
shall presently have to ask Mr 
Whiteley how he came to forget 
this bill in his silly attack upon 
the Government for their neglect 
of the working classes. It is 
sufficient to say now that it is 
the redemption of a long-stand- 
ing promise, and that, if it is 
rightly described as “a retro- 
grade measure,” then half the 
legislation of the last twenty 
years for the benefit of the 
working classes, by whichever 
party carried out, must be called 
so too. One of its chief merits 
is that it will give the working 
classes an increased interest in 
public economy. The more 
they avail themselves of this 
bill, the greater will be their 
repugnance to county council 
and school board finance, and 
the stronger their determina- 
tion to put an end to a system 
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under which the rates may rise 
to 20s. in the pound, so that 
the man whose frugality and 
self-denial have made him the 
owner of his house will be no 
better off than his less careful 
neighbour, who still remains a 
tenant, and pays the same 
amount in rental. The bill 
passed through both Houses of 
Parliament with comparatively 
slight discussion, though of 
course stigmatised as socialistic 
by one class of critics, and as 
“an adumbration” by an- 
other—though what that means, 
unless it is that we are all to 
be helped to buy our houses 
in some remote golden age, we 
cannot imagine. 

The reform of Scottish Pri- 
vate Legislative Procedure has, 
after many failures, been at last 
satisfactorily settled. For this 
result we are deeply indebted 
to the Secretary for Scotland 
and the Lord Advocate: to the 
first, for the principle of the 
bill ; to the second, for the tact, 
firmness, and conciliatory de- 
meanour with which he steered 
it through the House of Com- 
mons in spite of the opposition, 
sometimes legitimate and some- 
times obstructive, but always 
pertinacious, which it  en- 
countered in its progress. As 
long ago as 1888 the whole 
question was examined by a 
Parliamentary Committee, of 
which Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh was a member. He was 
the author of the Minority 
Report, recommending for the 
first time an extension of the 
Provisional Order system. His 
suggestion was not adopted ; 
and though several bills have 
been drafted in neglect of it, 
every one has been a failure. 
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The present bill, of which for 
the first time it forms the 
basis, has been the first to 
succeed, a result on which its 
originator deserves our warm- 
est congratulations. The op- 
position to the measure in the 
House of Commons came from 
various quarters, — the rail- 
way interest; the great Scottish 
corporations, to whom expense 
is no object; the sticklers for 
the dignity of Parliament, who 
dislike to see its grasp on any 
one branch of legislation in 
the slightest degree loosened ; 
the guardians of administrative 
purity, who doubted if it was 
sufficiently protected in the 
bill; and last, but not least, the 
thick and thin Radicals, who 
wish to see the House of Com- 
mons supreme over the whole 
administrative and __ political 
system of the country. There 
was also, of course, a certain 
amount of professional oppo- 
sition, not perhaps unnatural, 
since the extension of the Pro- 
visional Order system dimin- 
ishes the area of Private Bill 
legislation, and takes grist 
from the mill. Efforts were 
made to expunge the last sub- 
section of the second clause, 
providing that, “except under 
the provisions of this section, 
it shall not be lawful to apply 
to Parliament by Private Bill 
for powers which may be ob- 
tained by Provisional Order in 
terms of this Act.” The Lord 
Advocate in Committee refused 
to abandon it. But it is pos- 
sible that he may change his 
mind before the bill becomes 
law, as it is thought that the 
first section of the first clause 
perhaps does all that is neces- 
sary. It will be for the Chair- 
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men of Committees to determine 
whether it is better in any given 
case to proceed by Private Bill 
or by Provisional Order; and 
questions of exceptional novelty 
or exceptional gravity will 
probably always be reserved 
for the former. It is under- 
stood that the Chairmen are 
prepared to regard the majority 
of railway applications as com- 
ing within the scope of this 
exception, since Scottish rail- 
ways are so closely intertwined 
with English that hardly any 
question affecting them is likely 
to arise in which there will not 
be a mixed interest. 

Much stress in the course of 
the debate was laid on the 
danger of Scottish members 
being excluded from a seat 
on the Commission; and a 
clause was introduced in Com- 
mittee, clause 5, sub-sect. 4, in- 
tended to avert it—rather, how- 
ever, with the view of satisfy- 
ing the more sensitive Scottish 
members, who feared that with- 
out some such proviso the bill 
might operate to their disad- 
vantage, than because it was 
really necessary. It does not, 
strictly speaking, effect any 
actual change in their position. 
But it recognises a _ certain 
national feeling, which is al- 
ways a point gained. The 
last question which remained 
to be settled before the bill 
left the House of Commons 
is known as “the double 
inquiry”: the point being 
whether, after the local inquiry 
in Scotland, it should still be 
possible to raise another in- 
quiry in Parliament. The bill 
by clause 9 provides for such 
further inquiry. But _ there 
was a strong feeling against it 
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among the Scottish members, 
and on Mr Shaw’s amendment 
the Government majority fell 
to forty-five. On this point 
some little difference of opinion 
arose between the Ministers 
responsible for the bill, and at 
the time of our going to press 
it was still uncertain whether 
they would continue to insist 
on the further inquiry or not. 
In its favour is the argument 
that every one who _ thinks 
himself wronged should have 
an ultimate appeal to Parlia- 
ment: against it is the con- 
tention that to allow Scottish 
cases to be heard over again in 
London will militate somewhat 
against the convenience and 
economy which it is the object 
of the measure to secure. 

The above are the four prin- 
cipal measures enumerated in 
the Queen’s speech. But the 
Tithe Rent-charge Rating Bill, 
introduced at a late period of 
the session, is equal in im- 
portance to any of them; and 
after a brief glance at the 
Budget, we shall return to a bill 
which certainly produced the 
most remarkable debate of the 
present session. The Budget of 
1899 was framed under those 
exceptional conditions which 
Sir Stafford Northcote was 
contemplating when he estab- 
lished the Sinking Fund. This 
must be borne in mind through- 
out. It is true that by retain- 
ing the income-tax at its pre- 
sent level the Finance Minis- 
ter continues to throw the 
heaviest burden of taxation 
upon one class, though it is 
beyond all dispute that none 
profit more by our military and 
naval expenditure than those 
who contribute the least to it. 
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There was force, however, in 
the argument of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, that it is just be- 
cause they do contribute so 
little to it that they are willing 
to sanction it. Suppose that 
the additional cost of our 
defensive armaments had been 
met by a large increase of taxa- 
tion, pressing heavily on the 
working man, would either his 
patriotism or his prudence have 
stood the strain? Some think 
that they would. But we con- 
fess to having grave doubts 
upon the subject. Would he 
not have cursed Sinking Fund 
and defence works alike? Such 
seems to have been the opinion 
of Sir Michael Hicks - Beach. 
And when it is rashly asserted 
by foolish mutineers that noth- 
ing is done for the working 
man, it should be remembered 
how much is done for him in 
this particular manner—ze., by 
relieving him from the cost of 
those national defences, with- 
out which the trade and com- 
merce now providing him with 
work and wages would not be 
worth a day’s purchase. 

But of course the great 
feature in the subject is the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
mode of dealing with the debt. 
And first of all let it be said 
that Sir William Harcourt is 
out of court as a hostile critic. 
It does not lie in his mouth 
to denounce a resort to the 
Sinking Fund for the money 
to balance our accounts. He 
has done it three times him- 
self. In April 1886 Sir Wil- 
liam was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and had to meet 
a deficit of rather more than 
half a million. He need not, 
he said, think of laying on fresh 
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taxes. “It must be met, there- 
fore, by some deduction from 
the fund now appropriated to 
the reduction of the debt.” 
The country then as now had 
been spending largely, and Sir 
William justified himself by a 
reference to Sir Stafford North- 
cote :— 


“With reference to these Sinking 
Funds, I would mention that Sir 
Stafford Northcote, in instituting 
this fund, distinctly contemplated 
its application to such a purpose. 
He said there were undoubtedly two 
limitations to the Government pro- 
posals. One was that if a time came 
when our circumstances were greatly 
altered, and we were called upon to 
make far greater exertions than at 
present, then we should have under 
this system a reserve which could 
be made applicable to prevent the 
necessity of borrowing, and substi- 
tute for borrowing simply the ces- 
sation of paying off debts.” 


What was then a legitimate 
and statesmanlike proceeding 


of meeting a financial difficulty 


is now “bilking the bill.” One 
man we know may steal a 
horse, while another mustn’t 
look at the stable-door. But 
we never knew that to pay 
your bill out of one pocket 
instead of the other was to 
bilk it. However, we bow to 
Sir William’s superior famili- 
arity with thieves’ English ; 
and, indeed, he was so pleased 
with himself for introducing 
this genteel metaphor that he 
could not refrain from remind- 
ing the House how he had 
first used it in 1878, and how 
Mr Goschen had patted him 
on the back for it. If, how- 
ever, during the last five years 
the First Lord of the Admir- 
alty “has indulged in almost 
every financial heresy which 
it is possible for a man to com- 
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mit,” the value of his voucher 
would appear to be somewhat 
questionable. His applause 
may have been only another 
example of his natural taste 
for heresy. 

However, the tu quoque argu- 
ment is a poor one at the best. 
What is to be said of the lead- 
ing feature of the Budget on its 
merits—on the subtraction, that 
is, of two millions from the sum 
allotted for redemption of the 
debt? In the first place, no 
abridgment of a system under 
which we continue to buy 
Consols (for that is what it 
means) at a premium of ten 
or eleven per cent, when in less 
than a quarter of a century 
we shall be able to redeem 
them at par, can primd facie 
be stigmatised as “disastrous.” 
In the second place, the falling 
in of the Terminable Annuities 
in 1902 and 1904 is a further 
justification of the whole scheme. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposes to create fresh annui- 
ties, to expire in the years 1911 
and 1923 respectively. This 
plan is described by Sir W. 
Harcourt as mean, cowardly, 
and the robbery of posterity ; 
which simply means the robbery 
of Sir W. Harcourt, who hopes 
in 1902 to be the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer himself. He 
would prefer to see the whole 
amount set free by the expir- 
ation of the annuities left for 
a Radical finance minister to 
make ducks and drakes of, in- 
stead of being locked up against 
the ultimate redemption of Con- 
sols. He evidently regards the 
Sinking Fund as his own special 
preserve, and Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach as nothing better than a 
poacher. 
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We can understand, of course, 
that the greater the prosperity 
of the country after thirteen 
years of Conservative ascend- 
ancy, the better it is able to 
bear a heavier weight of tax- 
ation. The argument is logi- 
cal enough, but it is not prac- 
tical enough. To make the 
working classes pay more taxes 
because they are earning higher 
wages would be, in their eyes, 
just to rob them of their 
share in this prosperity. On 
the other hand, an increased 
income - tax would fall heavily 
ona class greatly overcharged 
already, and of which a large 
percentage derive no pecuniary 
benefit from the prosperity of 
the country. Clerks, civil 
servants, officers in the army 
and navy, et hoc genus omne, 
of which the name is legion, 
are paid no better because the 
revenue returns are higher. No 
doubt, if Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach had chosen to lay on 
heavy taxation instead, it would 
have been a much “bolder” 
policy. But it would have been 
the boldness of Samson when 
he pulled down the house at 
Gaza both upon himself and 
his enemies, and would have 
left the Little Englanders mas- 
ters of the situation for many 
a long day. 

_ The Tithe Rent-charge Rat- 
ing Bill shed a last flash of flame 
on the slowly dying session, and 
produced a very pretty fight be- 
tween avowed and unscrupulous 
obstruction and a Government 
determined to carry through 
& measure not perhaps intro- 
duced at the best possible mo- 
ment, or under the best possible 
auspices, but a remedy never- 
theless for a real and flagrant 
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wrong, and justified by the 
strange state of confusion into 
which our whole fiscal system 
has fallen. It is unlucky that 
the Government were obliged to 
introduce it under. the ten min- 
utes’ rule, though Mr Balfour 
had no difficulty in showing 
that Liberals had more than 
once been guilty of the same 
offence ; and it is still more un- 
lucky that the necessity should 
have arisen at a moment when 
public opinion has been greatly 
excited against the clergy of 
the Church, and when the ex- 
traordinary pretensions put 
forward by the Lower House of 
Convocation have thrown fuel 
on the fire. But on the merits 
of the proposal itself the vic- 
tory of the Government was 
crushing. Mr Balfour wiped 
out the trash, as he called it, 
which has been spouted against 
the awful crime of “re-en- 
dowment” with such consum- 
mate ease that we wonder the 
charge was ever made. If re- 
lief from rates is re-endowment, 
both the English Nonconfor- 
mists and the Scotch Estab- 
lished Church have been re-en- 
dowed. The charge of taking 
money from the Local Taxation 
Account, “as if it were the 
breach of some great and ac- 
cepted financial principle,” was 
retorted on the Opposition with 
equal facility. A Liberal Gov- 
ernment took twice the amount 
which Ministers are now tak- 
ing from the Local Taxation 
Account for the expenses in- 
curred by swine fever, an object 
which can scarcely be consid- 
ered more important than jus- 
tice to the clergy, except by 
what is still, we hope, only 
a limited section of the com- 
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munity, who, with their usual 
taste for what is dirty, may 
prefer the pig-sty to the par- 
sonage. 

The injustice which the meas- 
ure is to mitigate is gross. The 
clergyman is the only profes- 
sional man who is rated on his 
professional income. 


“Here you have, side by side, a 
man bound to certain clerical work 
for, let us say, a nominal stipend of 
£400 a-year. You have next door a 
Civil servant living in a similar house, 
under similar conditions. The one 
pays £5 a-year to the rates, the other 
pays £50 a-year to the rates. Each 
gets precisely the same benefit from 
the expenditure of the local rates, 
the same amount of police protection, 
the same accommodation in the way 
of roads, lighting, and all the other 
matters for which rates are paid.” 


If it was any other class ex- 
cept the clergy for whom this 
relief was asked, would any 
one in the House of Commons 
raise a voice against it? 
Whatever decisions the Courts 
of Law may have arrived at, 
common-sense will tell us that 
the consummation with which 
we now are threatened could 
never have been intended either 
by the old Poor Law or the 
new. It could never have 
been meant that the rate 
should swallow up the tithe 
and leave the professional man 
without any salary for his ser- 
vices. The tithe, we are told, 
has always been rated as repre- 
senting real property, and al- 
ways ought to be. Yes: but 
when it is assigned in payment 
of a stipend for work done, it as- 
sumes a different character, and 
must be regarded from a differ- 
ent point of view. The ordin- 
ary landowner or house-owner, 
who does nothing in return for 


what he gets, takes his chance. 
If his property deteriorate in 
value he must abide by it, and 
if it is eaten up by rates he 
cannot help it. These are the 
accidents to which real property 
is liable, and he must take the 
bad with the good. But the 
man who is assigned an income 
out of the land in return for the 
performance of certain specified 
duties stands upon quite an- 
other footing. While not claim- 
ing exemption from rates alto- 
gether, he may certainly claim 
that he shall be properly paid 
for his services, and that no 
mere fiscal pedantry shall stand 
in the way of it. 

We have heard a great deal 
about the iniquity of “ doles,” a 
word which some members of the 
Opposition have got hold of and 
seem to be vastly pleased with. 
But a dole is only a grant. 
And it is too late in the day to 
complain of grants of public 
money to redress the unequal 
distribution of public burdens. 
We often hear it said that this 
or that Government ought to 
undertake some comprehensive 
reform of our whole system of 
taxation. The demand implies, 
what we think is not generally 
denied, that our present system 
is out of joint, has lost its bal- 
ance, and is confused and dis- 
organised. The result, of course, 
is that it presses with undue 
severity on particular places, and 
all we can do is to relieve the 
sufferers as far as possible by 
some instalment of justice. To 
ask them to wait till the 
“comprehensive scheme” 18 
completed is a mere mockery. 
While the doctors are deliberat- 
ing the patient is starving. _ 

The only plausible objection 
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to the bill was contained in the 
amendment moved by Mr Lionel 
Holland, to the effect that the 
cost of relieving the clergy from 
the rate on tithe should be 
defrayed by the ratepayers of 
each locality. For instance, 
in London, where there is little 
agricultural tithe, the whole 
amount wanted will be only 
£900 a-year, whereas by the 
sum taken from the Local Taxa- 
tion Fund, London will lose 
£19,000 a-year. Conversely, in 
the county of Norfolk, where 
the amount required is £7000 
a-year, this county will suffer 
only to the extent of £1200, 
and other instances might be 
given. If the clergy in Norfolk 
have been unjustly rated to the 
extent of £7000 a-year, the 
other ratepayers in the county 
must have unjustly profited to 
the same amount, and should 


now be called on to pay what 
they always ought to have 
paid. Many other counties were 
named where similar inequali- 


ties occur. The answer to this 
statement is that, however 
deficient in arithmetical sym- 
metry, the Government plan is 
practically the fairest that 
could have been devised. In 
London the rate will only 
be increased by the eighth 
of a penny in the £. To the 
tenant of a £20 house the 
difference will be 23d. a - year. 
If the local system had been 
adopted, very many localities 
would have suffered more heav- 
ily than that. Moreover, as 
the grievance of the clergy is 
@ national grievance, the Gov- 
frnment say that it should be 
redressed only by a national 
fund. London, being the rich- 
est and most populous rating 
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unit, must take her chance. 
To every national object to 
be defrayed out of the na- 
tional purse she has to con- 
tribute in proportion. The 
London quota in this case 
goes into a general fund for 
the relief of the whole body 
of the clergy. And, notwith- 
standing the taking character 
of Mr Holland’s argument and 
of the figures supplied by Mr 
Stuart, we hold decidedly that 
the Government view is the 
sound one. It seems to us that 
the Equalisation of Rates Act 
in the metropolis is in principle 
a standing answer to the re- 
jected amendment. If London 
pays for Norfolk, it is only 
Belgravia paying for Shore- 
ditch. 

Except on this point the 
Opposition in Committee was 
almost wholly vexatious and 
obstructive, as they themselves 
made no pretence of concealing. 
A hundred amendments (we 
never counted them) put down 
to a bill of practically only 
one clause is a development 
of the system of which its ori- 
ginal authors might be proud, 
and which will make the session 
of 1899 a landmark in the 
history of party. The clamour, 
however, does not seem to have 
been particularly effective. It 
fell like a spent shot among the 
electors of St Pancras, who, 
much, no doubt, to Sir Henry 
Campbell - Bannerman’s _ sur- 
prise, refused to sell their prin- 
ciples for twopence-halfpenny. 

And here it may be noted that 
on the two most important, 
and certainly most contentious, 
measures of the session, the 
Finance Bill and the Tithe 
Rent-charge Bill, Sir William 
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Harcourt has taken the reins 
into his own hands, relegating 
the titular leader of the Oppo- 
sition to quite a secondary posi- 
tion. He is disposed to treat 
the selection of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman over his 
head as a dead letter. He will 
show the Radicals who is their 
real leader in spite of it. When 
the occasion offers, the right 
man comes to the front. He 
will tolerate Bannerman as 
Pitt tolerated Addington—but 
no more. When important 
matters are at stake, Sir Henry 
must be taught to know his 
place, and allow a better man 
to mount the box. This is 
nice for the new leader, who 
must wince under Sir William’s 
patronage even more than 
under his pretensions. The 


triangular duel that is now 
going on is certainly a pretty 


preparation for going to the 
country. Harcourt snubs Ban- 
nerman, Bannerman rejects 
Rosebery, and Rosebery is at 
feud with Harcourt. Sir Wil- 
liam has let us see pretty 
plainly what his game will be 
if left out in the cold. He will 
upset the coach to a certainty, 
and that the Radicals may lay 
their account with, unless they 
are prepared to humour him. 
Mr Balfour made his state- 
ment to the House on the 
progress of public business on 
the 17th of July, and among 
the more important of the sub- 
ordinate measures which the 
Government intend to press are 
the Food and Drugs Bill, the 
Irish Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Education Bill, the Royal 
Niger Company Bill, the Naval 
Works Bill, and the Military 
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Works Bill. These, together 
with the Telephone Bill, will 
make a capital year’s work. 
The Food and Drugs Bill has 
long been a desideratum, and 
both producer and consumer 
will now enjoy some protection 
against cheats and counterfeits. 
It is to be regretted that Gov- 
ernment do not see their way 
to pass the Money-Lending Bill, 
but this is the only disappoint- 
ment worth speaking of. 

If the position of the Govern- 
ment at the present moment 
were to be considered only 
as affected by the work of the 
session, we should say, on any 
fair and candid construction 
of it, that they were stronger 
now than they were six months 
ago. Their four principal mea- 
sures have been measures of the 
first class, and have been car- 
ried through Parliament with 
marked courage and _ ability. 
They have shown no weakness 
or want of will, no vacillation 
or indecision, at any point. 
Their military and naval policy 
have been warmly supported by 
the country; and the slight 
dissatisfaction occasioned by 
some of the minor provisions 
of the Budget would hardly 
weigh as a feather in the 
scale against the substantial 
benefits to be expected from 
their legislative action. 

But unfortunately the record 
does not end here. Recent elec- 
tions reveal the existence of pop- 
ular discontent which cannot 
be explained away, nor are the 
causes of it far to seek. Some 
are founded on fact, and some 
on fiction. It is true, no doubt, 
that the middle classes were 
justified in expecting some 
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reduction of the income - tax, 
and that their zeal for the 
Government may have cooled 
in proportion to their dis- 
appointment.  Trifling, nay, 
ridiculous, as it may seem, we 
are compelled to believe that 
many votes have been lost to 
the Government by the muzzling 
order. We are not surprised at 
the great irritation produced 
by it. But we are surprised that 
it should have been raised to 
the dignity of a first-class 
offence, and that Conservatives 
should see in it sufficient provo- 
cation to justify a party rebel- 
lion. In the third place, we 
have to set the effect of such 
statements as were made by Mr 
John Burns to the electors of St 
Pancras just before the day of 
polling and by Mr Whiteley on 
resigning his seat for Stock- 
port. Both declare that noth- 
ing has been done by this Gov- 
ernment for the working man. 
Falsehoods of this kind are 
scattered broadcast through 
the country, and no systematic 
effort is made to counteract 
them. The consequence is that 
the working classes are easily 
led away to forget the numer- 
ous benefits conferred on them 
by the Conservatives, even 
down to one of the most im- 
portant of them all, the Small 
Houses Acquisition Bill, which 
is actually passing through 
Parliament: at the present mo- 
ment. Dust is thrown in their 
eyes, and they are made to 
believe that these Acts are of 
no use to them. They are told 
this in particular of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. It 
may be well, therefore, to quote 
Some recent opinions of its 
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merits from the mouths of 
labour representatives :— 


“ At the Miners’ Federation Con- 
ference, held at Edinburgh in Jan- 
uary 1899, the following opinions on 
the Act were expressed by some of 
the trade leaders :— 

“Mr Parrott (Yorkshire) said that 
in his opinion this Act was a great 
improvement on any Act of Parlia- 
ment that had been passed in favour 
of the working classes. 

“Mr Hancock (Nottingham) said 
they had experienced very little 
trouble in connection with the work- 
ing of the Act. 

“Mr Hobbs (Cleveland) said they 
had managed up to the present time 
with the Act in a most amicable 
manner. 

“Mr Smilie (Lanarkshire) said he 
was not prepared to condemn the Act 
nor its promoters. He believed it 
was a long advance on what they had 
up to the present time. 

“Mr R. Brown (Dalkeith) said his 
experience as yet was that this was 
the best Act that had ever been 
passed. 

“Mr Brace (South Wales Federa- 
tion) said they had settled innumer- 
able cases of accident and_ several 
cases of death, where they had secured 
from £150 to £300 in each case.” 


We cannot think the working 
men of either England or Scot- 
land so unjust or so ungenerous 
as to say that nothing has been 
done by Government for the 
labouring class because meas- 
ures which benefit thousands 
and tens of thousands of their 
fellow-workmen have not yet 
been extended to their own 
particular trades. 

If on the eve of the polling-day 
one candidate announced that 
the other had been guilty of 
forgery, or that his father had 
been hanged, or that his brother 
was a pickpocket, or what not, 
he would find somebody to be- 
lieve him. And the charges 
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brought by the Radicals against 
the present Government are 
equally audacious and equally 
reckless. Mr Long referred to 
a specimen of Radical tactics in 
Committee on the Tithes Bill, 
which for brazen effrontery 
beats the record. Only the 
other day the Radicals, who 
were denouncing the Tithes 
Bill in Parliament with all the 
force of their lungs, issued a 
circular in an English county, 
in which it was stated that the 
rating of clerical tithe was a 
gross injustice, that Govern- 
ment, in spite of their promises, 
had done nothing to redress it, 
and that therefore the clergy, 
and all who sympathised with 
their wrongs, would do well to 
vote in a body for Liberal or 
Radical candidates!! Against 


trickery and falsehood so care- 
fully organised and _ skilfully 


directed, we can only appeal to 
the intelligence and honesty of 
the working men _ themselves, 
which, as they have been proof 
against such arts before, may, 
we hope, be found so again. 
The election at St Pancras, to 
which we have already referred, 
shows that they do not swallow 
everything that is told them 
quite so readily as Radicals 
expect. 

Unfortunately, at the present 
moment the Radical party 
have an unexpected ally in 
the Ministerial camp. We 
have expressed our opinion 
pretty freely on the Ritualistic 
controversy, and on the merits 
of that question we have at 
present nothing more to say. 
But of its effects on the popu- 
larity of the Government there 
is unhappily only too much 
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to be said. Of course Lord 
Salisbury and Mr Balfour are 
to be given as much credit 
for honesty and sincerity as 
those who differ from them: 
and if they really think that to 
leave a free hand to the bishops 
is the likeliest method of pro- 
moting a satisfactory settlement, 
we should not wish them to 
violate their own convictions 
for the sake of catching votes, 
This would be to imitate Charles 
IL, who pretended to believe 
in the Popish Plot in order to 
save his crown. We should be 
sorry to see her Majesty’s Min- 
isters following any such ex- 
ample as this. But we take 
the fact to be undeniable that 
they HAVE lost ground in the 
country by their attitude to- 
wards “the crisis in the 
Church.” It may be much 
or little. It may be more 
felt in the north than in the 
south. But the loss is indis- 
putable. And as matters stand 
at present, a serious defection 
from the Ministerial party 
may possibly be at hand. We 
do not say that this alone would 
be sufficient to destroy the Gov- 
ernment majority. But, com- 
bined with other causes of irri- 
tation and with the vigorous 
action of the Radicals, who see 
their opportunity in this unfor- 
tunate schism, it may weaken 
in a very appreciable degree 
what is our only barrier against 
social and political revolution. 
We would therefore say 4 
word in conclusion as to the dan- 
gerous course on which a cer- 
tain section of the Conservative 
party seem prepared to enter. 
We regret to see that the Church 
Discipline Bill of last May is 
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to be turned into a test ques- 
tion, and that Conservative 
candidates are to be supported 
or opposed by Conservative 
voters according to their ap- 
proval or disapproval of the 
principles contained in it. We 
doubt if these tactics will have 
much success in London. But 
they certainly may influence a 
large number of votes in the 
provinces, as they are said to 
have done at Oldham. And 
we would make an _ earnest 
appeal to all malcontents, 
whatever the cause of their 
discontent, whether religious, 
social, or financial, to reflect 
well before they resolve to give 
vent to it at the expense of 
the Government. As regards 
the religious question, we can 
hardly speak more strongly 
than we have already spoken 
on the mischievous and foolish 
excesses which have called forth 
such an outburst of Protestant 
feeling in the country. We 
fully appreciate the depth and 
sincerity of the convictions to 
which it is due: and in what 
we are about to add we shall 
not, we hope, be suspected of 
any indifference to the claim 
which they possess on our 
respect. But if either on this 
or any other subject Ministers 
have given even just offence to 
any number of their usual sup- 
porters, it does not follow that 
a policy of revenge is either 
wise or prudent. On the only 
two occasions in this century 
when a vindictive vote has been 
successful, those who had given 
it lived to bitterly repent it. In 
1829 the Tory Government of 
the day was thought to have 
betrayed the Protestant cause, 
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and at the first opportunity a 
section of the Tories joined their 
forces with the Opposition, and 
drove the Duke of Wellington 
from office. In 1846 the same 
party took the same vengeance 
on Sir Robert Peel for his 
apostasy on the Corn Laws. 
We are not saying that either 
Wellington or Peel would not 
have done better to leave the 
work to others. We are not 
even asserting that what they 
did was good. We only say 
this, that those who exacted 
retribution brought down dis- 
asters on themselves and the 
country out of all proportion 
to the injury which they desired 
toavenge. The fall of Welling- 
ton and the fall of Peel, followed 
in the one case by a wave of 
revolutionary legislation, and in 
the other by the reduction of 
the Conservative party to a 
hopeless minority for nearly 
thirty years, are object-lessons 
which at the present moment 
it seems peculiarly expedient to 
impress upon the Unionist con- 
nection. 

The state of the Opposition 
is such as to make it almost 
impossible that in the ordinary 
course of events they should 
return to power after the next 
general election, or hold it long 
if they do. But if the Union- 
ist party is broken up, as the 
Tory party were in 1829 and the 
Conservative party in 1846, the 
Radicals would present them- 
selves to the country as the 
only alternative, in which case 
their dissensions and _ their 
general disabilities might for 
the moment be _ forgotten. 
At present, with Sir William 
Harcourt and Lord Rosebery 
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representing contradictory prin- 
ciples, even more irreconcil- 
able with each other than 
Radicalism and Conservatism, 
the party can scarcely have a 
chance of office except by de- 
fault of their opponents. Go 
back to 1886, cries Rosebery. 
Radicals never go back, cries 
Harcourt. By going back to 
1886 Lord Rosebery means that 
the party are to throw over 
Home Rule, which was Mr 
Gladstone’s legacy, and take 
over instead of it the imperial- 
ism which he abhorred. “The 
ashes of Mr Gladstone were 
hardly cold before they were 
asked to take a sponge and 
wipe out the whole of the in- 
heritance he had left to the 
Liberal party.” This is how 
the biggest man among the 
Radicals talks about the second 
biggest: and can it be be- 
lieved that they will ever heart- 


ily coalesce, or that either would 
suffer the other to rule alone? 

We know what Lord Rose- 
bery had to endure when he was 


Prime Minister. Sir William 
Harcourt would be paid in 
kind, we have no doubt. The 
Unionist party have only got 
to hold together and their lease 
of office is secure. But if differ- 
ent groups and sections run 
about the country spreading a 
spirit of disaffection, and accus- 
ing their leaders of Popery, 
and pusillanimity, and social- 
ism, and heaven knows what be- 
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sides, the majority must crumble 
away—an event at which no 
one perhaps would profess more 
astonishment than those who 
had brought it about. The 
British constitution is the basis 
on which our religion and 
our empire rest. Undermine 
the foundation and you will 
assuredly bring down the super- 
structure. The ritualists openly 
declare that they have every- 
thing to gain by disestablish- 
ment: and a Radical Govern- 
ment would give them what they 
ask. To foresee what might hap- 
pen to our Empire under those 
who boast themselves the right- 
ful heirs of Mr Gladstone, we 
have only to look back to 
Home Rule, to Majuba Hill, to 
the death of Gordon, and the 
abandonment of the Soudan. 
While the monarchy, the House 
of Lords, and the Church of 
England still survive we have 
bulwarks which Popery can 
never overleap, and a recuper- 
ative power which can sustain 
the national fortitude under 
the worst imperial disasters. 
These are the important truths 
for electors to remember, and 
it is by obedience to these 
that they will secure the Prot- 
estantism of the Church and 
the integrity of the empire far 
better than by agitating against 
Conservative statesmen who, if 
not perfect at all points, are, at 
all events, the safest rulers the 
country is ever likely to get. 
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